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Dogs  and  Men 


Dogs  that  are  trained  to  lead  blind  people  are 
called  “Seeing  Eye”  dogs.  They  are  trained  at 
“Seeing  Eye”  schools. 

Why  is  a harness  with  a leather  handle  better  than 
a leash  for  a Seeing  Eye  dog? 

What  are  some  important  things  a Seeing  Eye 
dog  should  be  able  to  do  for  a blind  man? 

Every  farmer  knows  the  work  of  a good  sheep  dog. 
The  collie  and  the  shepherd  are  two  of  the  best  known 
sheep-herding  dogs. 

What  must  a dog  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  be  a good 
cattle  herder  or  a good  sheep  herder? 


Teamwork  is  very  important  in  the  work  of  the 
Eskimo  dog,  or  “Husky,”  as  he  is  often  called. 
Why  is  teamwork  important?  Give  some  reasons 
why  the  Eskimo  dog  is  especially  well  equipped  for 
his  work  in  cold  parts  of  the  world. 


Dogs  from  one  to  four  years  old  are  the  easiest 
to  train  for  Army  and  Navy  work.  Memory  and 
obedience  are  traits  that  a dog  must  have  in  order 
to  be  of  use  to  our  armed  forces. 

List  all  the  ways  you  know  in  which  dogs  can  be 
of  use  in  time  of  war. 


The  Doberman  pinscher  can  become  one  of  the 
best  police  dogs.  He  is  highly  intelligent.  He  is 
fearless,  aggressive,  and  a strong  fighter.  He  is 
built  for  speed  and  can  make  high  jumps. 

He  has  an  unusually  keen  sense  of  smell.  How 
would  this  help  in  his  work  with  the  police?  List 
other  ways  in  which  the  Doberman  would  be  of  use 
to  a police  force. 

Some  dogs  are  good  actors  and  perform  in  the 
movies. 

What  traits  should  a dog  have  in  order  to  act  well 
in  movies?  What  dog  stories  have  you  read  which 
you  think  would  make  good  movies? 


Lassie  Come-Home 

Lassie  loved  Joe.  Along  in  the  afternoon  the 
villagers  would  say,  “Must  be  nearly  four  o’clock 
There  goes  Lassie!” 

Rain  or  shine,  the  dog  always  went  to  the  school 
gate  and  waited  there  for  Joe.  When  she  saw  him 
coming,  she  would  wag  her  tail  in  greeting,  and  then 
together  the  boy  and  the  dog  would  go  home  to  the 
cottage.  For  four  years  it  had  always  been  the 
same. 

Adapted  from  the  book  “Lassie  Come-Home”  by  Eric  Knight,  published 
by  The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
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The  people  in  the  village  thought  Lassie  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  beautiful  collie  that 
ever  was  raised  in  that  part  of  England  called 
Yorkshire.  Joe  was  sure  of  it.  He  was  proud  that 
Lassie  was  his  dog.  He  and  his  father  and  mother 
felt  that  Lassie  was  part  of  the  family. 

In  Yorkshire,  largest  of  England’s  counties,  most 
of  the  people  are  coal  miners  who  work  hard  to  make 
a living.  They  love  dogs  and  raise  such  fine  ones 
that  rich  men  come  from  far  and  near  to  buy  them. 
Anyone  who  owns  a Yorkshire  dog  is  sure  to  have 
a good  one. 
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The  Duke  of  Rudling,  who  lived  in  a large,  fine 
house  near  the  village,  had  tried  for  three  years  to 
buy  Lassie.  But  she  was  not  for  sale. 

Joe’s  father  had  said  to  the  Duke  again  and 
again,  “It’s  no  use  raising  your  price.  She’s  not  for 
sale  at  any  price.” 

All  the  villagers  knew  about  that.  They  were 
proud  that  money  had  not  been  able  to  take  Lassie 
away  from  them. 

But  there  came  a time  when  there  was  little 
work  to  be  found  in  the  mines,  and  there  was  little 
money  to  be  had.  The  villagers  had  to  think  about 
how  much  coal  would  be  needed  for  the  winter,  how 
many  pairs  of  shoes  they  would  have  to  buy,  and 
how  much  food  their  families  would  need. 

One  day  when  Joe  left  school  at  four  o’clock, 
Lassie  was  not  at  the  school  gate  waiting  for  him. 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  “Maybe 
she’s  late,”  he  thought.  “Or  maybe  she’s  been  run 
over!” 

Down  the  street  he  went,  as  fast  as  he  could  go, 
through  the  village  and  up  the  hill  to  his  home. 
He  ran  into  the  cottage. 

“Mother!  Mother!”  he  shouted.  “Something’s 
happened  to  Lassie!  She  didn’t  meet  me!” 
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As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  he  knew  something 
was  wrong.  His  father  and  mother  were  there,  but 
they  did  not  look  up. 

Joe  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door,  waiting. 
His  mother  went  right  on  with  the  kitchen  work. 
She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  Then  she  looked  at 
Joe’s  father. 

“What  is  it,  Mother?”  cried  Joe.  “What’s  wrong?” 

“You  might  as  well  know  it  right  now,”  said 
his  mother.  “Lassie’s  gone,  and  there’s  no  use 
crying  about  it.” 

“What’s  happened  to  her?”  The  boy’s  voice 
rang  out  high  and  puzzled. 

“She’s  sold,”  said  his  mother. 

“Sold!”  Joe’s  voice  shook.  “Why  did  you  sell 
her?  Lassie!  Lassie!” 

“She’s  sold,  and  gone.  So  don’t  ask  any  more 
questions.” 

“But,  Mother  ...” 

“No  more,  now!”  said  his  mother  firmly.  “Here 
is  something  for  you  to  eat.  Sit  down  and  eat 
it.” 

Joe  looked  at  his  father,  who  said  not  a word, 
but  took  his  cap  and  went  out.  The  door  slammed 
behind  him.  Joe  sat  down  and  stared  at  his  food. 
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“Come  on,  Joe.  Eat  your  food,”  said  his  mother 
in  a softer  voice.  “Here  is  some  nice  new  bread.  I 
just  baked  it  today.” 

The  boy  bent  his  head  lower.  “I  don’t  want 
any,”  he  whispered. 

Then  his  mother  took  out  her  handkerchief  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  She  put  her  arm  around  the  boy’s 
shoulder  and  said,  “Look,  Joe,  you  are  getting  to 
be  a big  boy  now,  and  you  can  understand.  You 
know  things  are  not  going  well  for  us  these  days. 
Lassie  is  worth  a great  deal  of  money.  We  need 
money  badly.” 

Joe  did  understand.  Even  a boy  of  ten  years 
knows  the  meaning  of  poor  times.  A few  months 
before,  the  coal  mine  where  his  father  worked  had 
closed  down.  Whole  villages  of  people  were  out  of 
work.  Joe  knew  these  things,  but  he  wanted 
Lassie. 

He  said  nothing  for  a while,  and  then  he  asked 
one  question:  “Couldn’t  we  buy  her  back  some  day, 
Mother?” 

“No,”  said  his  mother.  “But  we’ll  get  another 
dog  some  day.  Just  wait.” 

Joe’s  voice  was  only  a whisper:  “I  don’t  want 
another  dog.  Not  ever.  I just  want  Lassie.” 
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The  Duke  of  Rudling 

The  Duke  of  Rudling  stood  near  his  dog  ken- 
nels, looking  at  his  new  collie,  Lassie. 

As  his  ten-year-old  granddaughter,  Priscilla,  came 
up  the  garden  path,  he  said  to  her:  “I’ve  always 
wanted  that  dog.  I’ve  been  trying  to  buy  her  for 
a long  time,  and  now  she  is  mine.  Look  at  her  fine 
head!  And  her  coloring — black  and  white  and 
golden-brown.” 
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Priscilla  bent  down  and  peered  through  the  fence. 
The  beautiful  collie  lay  with  her  head  across  her 
front  paws,  her  big  brown  eyes  staring  straight 
ahead. 

When  the  Duke  called  to  the  dog,  there  was  only 
a little  movement  of  an  ear  to  show  that  she  had 
heard  him.  Her  eyes  had  not  turned  once  toward 
those  who  stood  looking  at  her. 

Priscilla  clapped  her  hands  and  called,  “Come, 
collie!  Come  over  here!  I won’t  hurt  you.” 

For  just  one  second  the  great  brown  eyes  of  the 
collie  turned  to  the  girl — brown  eyes  that  seemed 
full  of  sadness.  Then  they  stared  ahead  again. 

Priscilla  straightened  up.  “I  don’t  think  she 
seems  well,  Grandfather,”  she  said. 

“ Foolishness !’;  roared  the  Duke.  “There’s  noth- 
ing wrong  with  her.”  But  he  gave  Lassie  a second 
look. 

Hynes,  the  kennelman,  stood  near  by. 

“Hynes,”  said  the  Duke,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
this  collie?  She  looks  off-color.” 

“She’s  a poor  feeder,”  said  Hynes.  “She’s  been 
spoiled  over  at  that  cottage.  But  I’ll  see  that  she 
gets  over  it.  She’ll  take  her  food  the  kennel  way 
in  a few  days.” 
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The  Duke  and  Priscilla  walked  away.  Hynes 
looked  at  Lassie.  ‘ ‘You’ll  eat  what  I give  you,”  he 
growled,  “if  I have  to  force  it  down  you.” 

After  Hynes  had  gone,  the  collie  lay  unmoving 
in  the  sunshine  until  the  shadows  became  longer. 
Then,  uneasily,  she  arose.  She  walked  back  and 
forth  along  the  fence,  lifted  her  head,  and  scented 
the  breeze.  Suddenly  she  stopped.  Her  time  sense 
was  telling  her  to  go  to  the  school  gate.  She  must 
go  to  meet  Joe!  She  dug  under  the  wire  fence,  dug 
wildly  until  there  was  just  room  enough  for  her  to 
crawl  through.  Then  she  was  off! 

Lassie  at  the  Gate  Again 

When  Joe  walked  through  the  school  gate  at  four 
o’clock,  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  He  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  then  his  voice  rang  out,  “Lassie!  Lassie!” 
He  ran  to  the  dog  and  got  down  beside  her.  He 
put  his  hands  into  her  deep,  rich  coat.  He  patted 
her  sides.  The  dog  sat  quietly,  showing  only  by  the 
wave  of  her  white-tipped  tail  that  she  was  glad  to 
see  him. 

“Come,  Lassie,”  said  Joe.  He  turned  and  raced 
down  the  village  street,  Lassie  beside  him,  jumping 
high  in  the  air. 
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As  Joe  ran  along,  he  wondered  if  his  father  had 
bought  Lassie  back  to  surprise  him.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  there  was  no  money,  and  suddenly 
became  anxious.  Lassie  must  have  run  away! 

All  the  gladness  left  him.  He  walked  slowly  the 
rest  of  the  way  home.  At  the  door  he  turned  to  the 
dog  and  spoke  sadly. 

“Stay  at  heel,  Lassie,”  he  said. 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  He 
saw  his  mother  busy  at  the  fireplace  and  his  father 
seated  near. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “Lassie’s  come  home.” 

His  mother  looked  up  quickly.  His  father  glanced 
up  from  his  place  by  the  fire.  Joe  saw  their  eyes 
turn  to  the  dog.  They  stared,  but  did  not  speak. 

The  collie  stopped  for  a moment  as  if  she,  too, 
understood  that  something  was  wrong.  She  wagged 
her  tail  as  if  to  say  that  no  matter  what  was  wrong, 
she  was  willing  to  make  up  again.  Then  she  walked 
over  and  lay  down  on  the  mat  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

Joe  began  speaking,  his  voice  bright  and  hopeful. 
“I  was  coming  out  of  school,  and  there  she  was, 
right  at  the  gate,  where  she  always  waited.  She 
wagged  her  tail  at  me.  I could  see  that  she  was 
homesick  for  us.  So  I thought  I’d  bring  her  home  ...” 
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“No!”  It  was  his  mother,  speaking  loudly. 
“No!  Lassie  cannot  stay.  She  must  go  back. 
She  is  not  our  dog  now.  She  has  been  sold.” 

“But  she  has  come  home,  Mother.  She  wants 
us,”  pleaded  Joe. 

“No!”  repeated  his  mother. 

Joe  turned  to  his  father,  who  gave  no  sign  that 
he  had  heard. 

Lassie  rose  slowly  from  the  mat  and  went  close 
to  the  man.  She  began  pushing  his  hand  with  her 
nose,  as  a dog  often  will  when  it  wants  comfort 
from  its  master.  But  Joe’s  father  drew  his  hand 
away. 
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“You  might  pat  her,  Father,”  said  Joe  in  an 
anxious  voice.  “She’s  so  glad  to  be  home  again. 
They  don’t  take  good  care  of  her  at  those  kennels. 
They  don’t  understand  how  to  feed  her!” 

His  mother  warmed  a pan  of  food  and  set  it 
before  Lassie.  The  dog  ate  happily.  The  boy  and 
his  mother  stood  watching  her. 

The  father  glanced  at  Lassie  now  and  then.  At 
last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  dropped  to 
his  knees  beside  the  dog  and  began  patting  her  and 
talking  to  her. 

“Thought  you’d  come  home,  did  you?  Kind  of 
lonesome,  were  you?”  he  said. 
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For  a short  time  there  was  quiet  and  happiness 
in  the  cottage,  even  though  Joe  and  his  mother  and 
father  knew  that  Lassie  no  longer  belonged  to  them. 
Then  suddenly,  quick  footsteps  came  up  the  garden 
path. 

“It’s  that  Hynes!  He’s  coming  to  get  Lassie,” 
cried  Joe’s  mother. 

She  had  no  time  to  open  the  door,  for  Hynes 
opened  it  and  walked  right  in.  He  was  a small 
man,  who  tried  to  look  important. 

Hynes  paused  for  a moment.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  dog.  “I  thought  I’d  find  you  here!”  he  cried. 

Joe’s  father  rose  slowly.  “We  were  just  about  to 
bring  her  back,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  take  her  back  myself,”  growled  Hynes  in  an 
angry  voice. 

Taking  a leash  from  his  pocket,  he  walked  quickly 
to  the  collie,  slipped  the  noose  around  her  neck,  and 
started  for  the  door.  Lassie,  tail  down,  followed 
him.  The  door  closed.  Hynes  and  the  collie  were 
gone. 

Joe  and  his  father  sat  down  and  stared  into  the  fire, 
each  hiding  his  thoughts,  as  Yorkshire  people  do  when 
in  trouble. 

“Well,  that’s  settled,”  sighed  Joe’s  mother. 
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But  if  she  thought  everything  was  settled,  she  was 
wrong.  The  very  next  day  Lassie  was  at  the  school 
gate  again,  keeping  her  faithful  watch,  waiting  for 
Joe.  Again  Joe  brought  her  home.  He  planned  as 
he  walked  along  that  this  time  he  would  fight  for  his 
dog.  He  felt  that  when  his  parents  saw  her  faith- 
fulness, they  would  surely  let  her  stay. 

Slowly  he  walked  up  the  path,  opened  the  door, 
and  faced  his  father  and  mother. 

4 4 She’s — she’s  come  home  again,”  Joe  said. 

“I  won’t  have  it!”  his  mother  cried.  “You  can’t 
bring  her  in.  She’s  got  to  go  right  back!  She  doesn’t 
belong  to  us  any  more.  The  longer  you  keep  her 
here,  the  harder  it’s  going  to  be  to  take  her  back. 
And  go  back  she  must!” 

“But,  Mother,”  pleaded  Joe.  “Just  a little  while! 
She  doesn’t  look  well.  They  don’t  know  how  to 
feed  her.  And  anyhow,  she  thinks  she’s  our  dog!” 
His  father  looked  up  from  his  seat  by  the  fire. 
“She’ll  only  come  home  again,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 
“It’s  Joe  she  comes  back  for.” 

His  mother  answered  slowly:  “I  can’t  help  it. 
You’ll  have  to  take  her  back.  And  if  it’s  Joe  she 
comes  back  for,  then  Joe  must  go  with  you  when  you 
take  her  to  the  Duke.  Joe  must  put  her  in  the 
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kennels  himself  and  tell  her  to  stay  there.  Then 
maybe  she’ll  understand  and  be  content  and  not 
run  away.” 

Her  husband  arose.  “Your  mother  is  right.  Get 
your  cap,  Joe.” 

With  a heavy  heart,  the  boy  followed  his  father 
and  Lassie  down  the  street,  through  the  village,  and 
along  the  road  to  the  Duke’s  estate. 

Priscilla  was  there  when  Joe  put  Lassie  into  the 
kennel.  He  stood  outside  the  wire  fence,  and  Lassie 
walked  over  to  him.  She  pressed  against  the  wire. 
The  boy  stood  there,  his  fingers  reaching  through 
to  touch  the  collie’s  nose. 

His  father  finally  spoke.  “Come  on,  Joe,”  he  said. 
“Get  it  over  with.  There’s  no  use  waiting.  Tell 
her  we  can’t  have  her  coming  home.” 


Priscilla  saw  Joe  look  up  at  his  father  and  then 
glance  around,  as  if  there  ought  to  be  help  coming 
from  somewhere.  But  there  was  none.  Joe  swal- 
lowed, and  then  spoke  in  a low  voice: 

“Stay  here  and  be  happy,  Lassie.  Don’t  rim 
away.  Don’t  come  to  school  for  me  again.  You 
don’t  belong  to  us  any  more.  Don’t  ever  come 
home  again,  Lassie.” 

As  if  she  understood,  the  dog  walked  to  the  far 
corner  of  the  kennel  and  lay  down. 

Joe’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  turned  away. 
He  and  his  father  hurried  along  the  road  home. 
They  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  sound  that  fol- 
lowed them — the  sound  of  the  collie  barking,  calling 
for  Joe. 

The  next  morning  Lassie  lay  in  her  pen  in  the 
Duke’s  kennels,  the  early  morning  sunlight  stream- 
ing down  on  her.  Her  head  rested  on  her  paws. 
Her  eyes  stared  in  the  direction  that  Joe  and  his 
father  had  gone  the  evening  before. 

Noon  came,  and  then  late  afternoon.  Lassie  rose 
and  scented  the  breeze.  She  walked  around  rest- 
lessly. Suddenly  she  knew  what  she  wanted.  She 
stopped  in  one  corner  and  clawed  at  the  fence.  It 
was  time  to  go!  Time  to  go  for  the  boy! 
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Lassie  tried  to  dig  her  way  out  under  the  fence  as 
she  had  done  before,  but  Hynes  had  driven  strong 
sticks  into  the  ground  all  around  the  fence.  She 
lifted  her  head  and  barked  in  anger. 

Suddenly  she  had  an  idea.  If  she  could  not  go 
under  a thing,  she  might  go  over  it!  She  leaped  up, 
but  fell  back.  The  fence  was  six  feet  high.  Again 
and  again  she  tried,  running  from  one  end  of  the 
pen  to  the  other  and  leaping,  but  each  time  she 
fell  back. 

She  tried  a new  place  in  the  fence.  She  leaped 
and  held  onto  the  fence  with  her  strong  legs  and 
claws.  She  pulled  herself  up  slowly  to  the  top  of 
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the  fence.  The  wire  was  sharp  there,  but  she  did 
not  notice  it.  Only  one  thought  was  in  her  mind. 
It  was  time  to  meet  Joe.  She  dropped  to  the  ground 
outside  the  pen.  She  was  free! 

Joe  had  not  expected  to  see  Lassie  again,  but  in 
his  heart  he  had  hoped  that  he  would.  When  he 
came  out  of  school  at  four  o’clock  and  saw  her  at 
the  gate,  he  thought  he  was  dreaming.  He  stared 
at  her.  Lassie  dropped  her  head,  and  slowly  wagged 
her  tail.  Joe  touched  her  head. 

“It’s  all  right,  Lassie,”  he  said  slowly.  “It’s 
all  right.” 

He  was  thinking  very  fast.  He  was  remembering 
how  twice  before  he  had  brought  his  dog  home  and 
had  pleaded  to  keep  her,  but  she  had  been  taken 
away.  He  did  not  hurry  home  this  time.  He  stood 
with  his  hand  resting  on  the  collie’s  head,  trying  to 
find  a way  out  of  his  trouble. 

That  evening,  Joe’s  father  and  mother  sat  waiting 
for  the  lad  to  return  from  school.  “Where  can  he 
be?”  said  his  mother.  “He  has  never  been  late 
before.  It’s  getting  dark  and  he’s  not  home  yet.” 

A loud  voice  at  the  cottage  door  brought  them 
both  to  their  feet.  Hynes  entered  the  room  without 
knocking. 
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“Come  on,  now.  Where’s  that  dog?”  he  yelled. 

Joe’s  mother  looked  over  at  her  husband.  “So 
that’s  why  Joe  doesn’t  come  home,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  answered  her  husband.  “They’re  some- 
where together,  Joe  and  Lassie.  He’s  run  away 
with  the  dog.” 

“What  shall  we  do?”  cried  the  mother. 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  the  father  quietly.  “He  can’t 
be  far  away.  Just  out  on  the  moors.  And  he  won’t 
get  lost.  Both  he  and  Lassie  know  the  moors  too 
well  for  that.” 

“Come  on,”  growled  Hynes.  “Where’s  that  dog?” 

“You  just  go  right  home,  Mr.  Hynes,”  said  the 
father.  “I’ll  bring  the  dog  back  as  soon  as  I find  her.” 

Hynes  left  the  cottage  angrily. 

Joe’s  father  went  out  into  the  dark  evening.  A 
light  rain  was  falling.  He  walked  through  the  village 
to  the  great  flat  moor,  knowing  well  where  he  would 
find  his  son.  Following  a path  over  the  moor,  he 
heard  the  sharp  bark  of  a dog,  and  there,  in  the 
shelter  of  some  huge  rocks,  he  found  Joe  and  Lassie. 
The  collie  seemed  to  know  that  Joe  was  in  trouble  and 
had  stayed  close  beside  him. 

The  father  stood  for  a moment,  and  then  he  said 
quietly,  “Come,  Joe.” 
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Obediently  the  boy  rose  and  followed.  They 
started  along  the  path  with  the  dog  right  at  their 
heels.  When  they  neared  the  village,  the  father 
spoke  once  more. 

“Go  right  home,  Joe,”  he  said.  “I’m  taking  Lassie 
to  the  kennels  myself.” 

When  Joe  reached  the  cottage,  his  mother  talked 
to  him  as  he  took  off  his  wet  coat.  “You  know  it’s 
wrong  for  you  to  keep  Lassie,”  she  said.  “You 
know  she’s  not  ours  now.” 

His  mother  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  smiled. 
Then  she  pressed  his  head  quickly  against  her  and 
held  him  close  for  a moment.  Joe  found  it  comfort- 
ing that  his  mother  was  so  understanding  just  when 
he  needed  it  most. 
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Lassie  in  Scotland 


Spring  passed  into  summer,  and  Joe  did  not  see 
Lassie  again.  The  Duke  of  Rudling  moved  to  his 
summer  home  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  far  away 
to  the  north.  He  took  Lassie  with  him. 

At  the  Duke’s  home,  Lassie  was  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  Her  lovely  coat  was  brushed  every  day. 
She  was  taught  to  stand  and  to  walk  proudly,  so  that 
some  day  she  might  enter  the  big  dog  shows  and  win 
honors  for  the  Duke  and  his  kennels. 

But  each  day,  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, something  seemed  to  tell  Lassie  that  it 
was  time  to  go  for  the  boy.  She  would  tear  at  the 
fence  with  her  teeth  or  try  to  jump  over  it,  but  this 
fence  was  too  high  and  too  strong. 

The  Duke  had  brought  several  dogs  to  Scotland. 
One  morning  he  and  Priscilla  were  watching  them  in 
the  kennels.  They  were  leaping  and  barking — all 
except  one.  The  beautiful  golden-brown,  white  and 
black  collie  stood  with  her  head  turned  to  the  south. 
She  did  not  look  at  the  dogs  around  her.  She  did 
not  seem  to  see  the  man  and  the  girl  standing  there. 

“Oh,  Grandfather,”  exclaimed  Priscilla  suddenly. 
“Lassie  is  chained!” 
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The  Duke  stared  at  the  collie  for  a second.  “Hynes! 
Hynes! ” he  roared.  “What’s  the  chain  doing  on 
that  dog?” 

Hynes  came  on  the  run. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “I  had  to  put  her  on  a chain 
because  she  claws  the  fence.  I’ve  fixed  it  time  after 
time,  but  every  afternoon  she’s  at  it  again.” 

“I  didn’t  tell  you  to  put  her  on  a chain!”  shouted 
the  Duke.  “No  dog  of  mine  goes  on  a chain!  Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Hynes. 

Priscilla  spoke  again.  “Grandfather,  the  collie 
doesn’t  look  well.  She’s  had  no  exercise.  She 
should  have  exercise,  shouldn’t  she,  Grandfather?” 

The  Duke  looked  at  Lassie  again.  “Yes,  she  could 
do  with  a bit  of  exercise.  Put  her  on  a leash,  Hynes, 
and  walk  her  every  day.” 

Each  day  after  that,  Hynes  fastened  a leash  on 
Lassie  and  took  her  for  a walk.  He  did  not  like  the 
idea,  for  it  gave  him  more  work  to  do,  but  he  had  to 
carry  out  the  Duke’s  orders. 

One  day  Hynes  was  in  a hurry  to  get  back  to  the 
kennels,  and  he  pulled  hard  at  the  leash. 

“Come  along  with  you!”  he  grumbled.  “Step 
along  faster,  now!” 
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Lassie  was  both  surprised  and  puzzled.  She  knew 
that  she  was  walking  as  she  had  been  trained  to 
walk.  She  backed  away  from  the  angry  voice. 
Hynes  pulled  harder  at  the  leash.  The  harder  he 
pulled,  the  harder  Lassie  pulled  the  other  way,  lower- 
ing her  head  as  she  pulled.  Then  Hynes  gave  a 
quick  jerk,  and  the  noose  slipped  over  Lassie’s  head. 
She  was  free! 

She  dashed  away  from  Hynes.  She  could  hear 
him  shouting  behind  her. 

Free!  And  it  was  late  afternoon,  the  very  hour 
when  she  used  to  meet  Joe  at  the  schoolhouse  gate. 
Lassie  did  not  know  that  the  boy  was  four  hundred 
miles  away.  All  she  knew  was  that  there  was  some- 
thing she  must  do. 

Hynes  saw  the  collie  race  down  the  path.  He 
knew  that  the  big  iron  gate  was  closed  and  felt  sure 
he  could  corner  her  there. 

Just  then  Priscilla  and  her  grandfather  came  up 
the  road  on  horseback  and  stopped  at  the  gate. 
Priscilla  jumped  down  from  her  horse  and  slowly 
opened  the  gate.  Looking  up  the  path,  she  saw 
Hynes  racing  toward  her  with  the  beautiful  collie 
ahead  of  him. 

“Close  the  gate,  Miss  Priscilla!”  shouted  Hynes. 
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Priscilla  began  to  close  the  gate.  Then  she  re- 
membered Joe,  standing  near  the  kennels  at  the 
Duke’s  estate  in  Yorkshire.  She  remembered  what 
he  said  to  his  dog:  “Stay  here,  Lassie.  Don’t  ever 
come  home  again.” 

Priscilla  knew  that  while  the  boy  was  saying  this, 
his  heart  had  been  crying  out  against  what  he  was 
saying. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  swung  the  gate  wide 
open  and  let  Lassie  dash  through.  She  watched  the 
colhe  loping  steadily  down  the  road.  Then  the  girl 
lifted  her  hand  and  waved. 

“Good-by,  Lassie!”  she  said  softly.  “Good-by  and 
good  luck!” 

The  Duke  said  nothing.  He  knew  that  Priscilla 
had  done  the  right  thing.  He  knew  that  he  could 
never  keep  Lassie.  She  would  always  run  back  to  Joe. 


Lassie’s  Long  Journey  Begins 

Lassie  ran  down  the  road  until  she  came  to  a cross- 
roads. She  stopped  and  scented  the  breeze  as  if 
trying  to  find  the  direction.  Then  her  homing  sense 
awakened,  and  she  suddenly  started  down  the  road 
that  led  south,  toward  her  Yorkshire  home. 

She  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  home  was  far 
away.  For  a man,  the  journey  would  be  about  four 
hundred  miles.  But  for  Lassie,  it  would  be  much 
longer — a thousand  miles  or  more — for  she  would 
sometimes  go  the  wrong  way  and  wander  far.  A 
thousand  miles  over  strange  country,  with  only  her 
homing  sense  to  tell  her  the  direction! 

The  first  evening,  Lassie  went  through  a village 
and  stopped  in  the  street.  Two  men  saw  her. 

“There  goes  a fine  collie,”  said  one  of  them.  “She’s 
lost.  Let’s  get  her!” 

If  the  men  had  walked  toward  Lassie  quietly,  they 
might  have  caught  her.  Instead,  they  ran  toward 
her  and  grabbed  at  her.  They  made  her  think  of 
Hynes,  the  kennelman.  She  dashed  away.  The 
men  yelled  and  threw  stones  at  her  to  head  her  off. 
Lassie  leaped  away  and  raced  into  the  back  country. 
Once  there,  she  slowed  down  and  trotted  on  again. 
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But  now  Lassie  had  learned  one  thing.  She  must 
keep  away  from  men  and  away  from  roads  and  vil- 
lages. She  followed  paths  and  crossed  wide  fields, 
always  going  south. 

Lassie  traveled  steadily  all  night  long.  In  the 
morning  she  saw  farm  buildings.  She  was  hungry 
and  smelled  food,  but  she  would  not  go  near,  for  men 
were  there.  She  saw  a dog  and  hoped  he  would  be 
friendly,  but  he  was  not.  He  rushed  to  attack  her. 
Lassie  stood  her  ground,  facing  him  and  baring  her 
teeth.  The  dog  backed  away,  and  Lassie  ran  on. 
She  had  learned  another  thing — she  must  keep  away 
from  farms  and  dogs.  That  night  she  slept  in  the 
open  near  a large  rock. 

Early  next  morning  Lassie  was  on  her  way  again, 
running  at  a steady  trot.  She  found  a small  stream 
and  drank  the  water  eagerly.  Wherever  a path  ran 
to  the  south,  she  followed  it.  She  circled  villages 
and  farmhouses.  For  the  next  four  days  she  traveled 
steadily,  stopping  only  to  rest  a few  hours  each  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  she  began  to  suffer  from  hunger, 
for  she  had  been  too  eager  to  get  home  to  try  to  find 
food.  She  had  found  water  in  brooks  along  the  way, 
but  where  could  she  go  for  food?  She  had  not  yet 
learned  to  find  food  for  herself. 
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That  very  day  she  frightened  a small  wild  animal 
away  from  a rabbit  it  had  killed.  Lassie  sniffed  at 
the  rabbit  and  learned  that  it  was  food.  After  that 
she  became  a hunter.  As  long  as  she  was  in  the 
woods  and  fields  she  found  food,  but  she  did  not  often 
take  the  time  to  hunt. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Lassie’s  sides  became  thin. 
Her  once  beautiful  tail  was  now  matted,  and  her  coat 
was  soiled  and  torn.  But  Lassie  was  strong.  Day 
after  day  and  mile  after  mile  she  trotted  on.  Over 
fields  and  moors  and  hills,  through  streams  and 
woodlands  she  went — always  toward  the  south. 

One  day  Lassie  came  to  the  shore  of  a great  lake. 
It  was  too  wide  to  swim  across,  so  she  began  to  circle 
it.  This  made  her  journey  a full  hundred  miles 
longer.  She  had  run  so  far  that  her  feet  became 
sore,  and  there  was  a thorn  between  the  toes  of  her 
right  front  paw.  She  limped  along  slowly. 

When  she  got  around  the  great  lake,  she  found  a 
wide,  deep  river  blocking  her  way  south.  She  knew 
that  she  would  have  to  reach  the  other  shore.  She 
started  to  swim  but  was  carried  downstream.  She 
had  to  fight  her  way  for  a long  time  and  was  thrown 
against  a rock  which  hurt  her  side.  The  river  al- 
most carried  her  away,  but  at  last  she  reached  the 
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southern  shore  and  went  painfully  on.  She  lay  down 
that  night  feeling  tired  and  sick. 

In  the  morning  her  side  and  feet  hurt,  and  she 
could  not  get  up.  She  fell  back  into  the  grass.  For 
six  nights  and  days  she  lay  like  a dead  dog.  As  she 
felt  stronger,  she  found  water  and  food.  When 
she  could  travel  again,  she  ran  on  three  legs.  The 
sore  front  leg  hung  free,  not  touching  the  ground. 
Slowly  Lassie  struck  out  again  to  the  south.  She 
did  not  trot  now,  but  moved  at  a slow  walk.  But  her 
course  was  straight.  She  was  going  home! 
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Lassie  in  England  Again 


After  that,  Lassie’s  journey  became  harder  and 
more  painful.  The  summer  season  passed  and  au- 
tumn came,  and  she  was  still  in  Scotland.  Still  she 
moved  south,  limping  across  meadows  and  fields, 
going  around  small  lakes,  and  resting  only  at  night. 

Again  she  came  to  a river.  She  whimpered  lightly 
as  if  to  catch  some  scent  from  the  far  bank.  Then 
she  jumped  in  and  tried  to  swim  to  the  southern 
bank.  The  current  carried  her  along.  She  tried 
again  and  again  to  reach  the  far  bank,  fighting, 
swimming,  and  pushing,  with  all  the  force  in  her 
tired  body.  Finally,  her  feet  touched  the  southern 
shore.  She  dragged  herself  up  the  bank  and  dropped 
into  the  grass,  for  she  could  go  no  farther.  She  was 
now  in  England,  but  she  did  not  know  that.  She 
was  only  a dog  going  home. 

All  that  day  she  lay  in  the  tall  grass.  Flies  buzzed 
about  her,  but  she  did  not  even  lift  her  head.  Dark- 
ness came  with  its  night  sounds — the  faraway  bark 
of  a farm  dog  and  the  wind  whispering  in  the  trees. 

As  the  sun  reached  her  in  the  morning,  Lassie  rose 
from  the  grass  and  set  out  once  more.  She  went 
very  slowly  away  from  the  river,  going  south.  When 
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night  came,  she  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  road,  too 
weak  to  go  farther. 

An  old  man  found  her  there.  Carefully  he  picked 
her  up  and  carried  her  home.  Gently  he  laid  her  on 
a mat  near  the  fire. 

Lassie  was  very  sick,  but  a feeling  of  peace  came 
over  her.  The  place  smelled  like  home — coal  smoke 
and  baking  bread. 

The  old  man  and  his  wife  took  care  of  her  for  three 
weeks,  and  finally  her  strength  began  to  return. 
Something  else  returned — her  sense  of  time.  When 
she  had  been  weak  and  sick,  it  had  been  almost  for- 
gotten. But  now  each  day  as  the  clock  moved 
toward  four,  she  became  restless.  It  was  time  to 
go — time  to  go  for  the  boy! 

One  afternoon  the  old  man  and  his  wife  sat  watch- 
ing the  collie.  They  knew  she  wanted  to  leave  them. 
When  the  time  neared  four  o’clock  and  Lassie  rose, 
their  eyes  followed  her.  They  understood.  The 
man  opened  the  door  and  said,  ‘Go.” 

Lassie  knew  the  word  “go.”  She  walked  out  of 
the  door  and  down  the  path  to  the  road.  She  looked 
back  once  as  if  to  say  “good-by”  to  the  old  man  and 
woman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her.  Then  she 
trotted  away. 
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Lassie  headed  south  again.  She  still  had  a long 
journey  ahead,  and  the  weather  was  getting  colder. 
Day  after  day  she  traveled  on.  The  country  was 
changing  now.  It  was  much  flatter,  and  there  were 
many  small  towns.  In  many  ways  it  was  like  her 
home  country  in  Yorkshire.  But  other  things 
changed,  too — there  was  little  food  to  be  found. 
Once  there  had  been  rabbits,  but  Lassie  did  not 
often  see  wild  game  now. 

One  day  it  began  to  snow,  and  she  found  it  hard 
to  keep  on  going.  As  the  snow  became  deeper  and 
deeper,  Lassie  had  to  use  more  and  more  of  her 
strength  to  lift  her  tired  feet.  She  tried  to  leap 
through  it.  She  lifted  her  head  and  whimpered. 
Again  and  again  she  was  forced  to  stop.  At  last 
she  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  white  snow  softly 
covered  her.  She  lay  tired  and  weak  under  that 
white  blanket,  but  luckily  it  protected  her  body,  and 
she  felt  almost  warm. 
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Journey’s  End 


Each  day  when  Joe  came  out  of  school,  his  eyes 
would  turn  to  the  gate  where  Lassie  had  waited  for 
him  so  often. 

He  always  tried  to  prepare  himself — told  himself 
not  to  be  disappointed  because  there  could  be  no  dog 
there.  Then  he  would  walk  home  slowly  and  silently. 
At  home,  there  was  sadness  with  Lassie  away.  Laugh- 
ter was  not  often  heard  in  the  cottage. 

Joe  had  looked  for  her  so  often  that  hope  be- 
gan to  die.  But  even  if  hope  died  in  Joe,  it  did  not 
die  in  Lassie.  As  long  as  Lassie  could  keep  alive, 
hope  was  there. 

And  so,  coming  across  the  schoolyard  one  day,  Joe 
would  not  believe  his  eyes.  He  thought  what  he  was 
seeing  was  a dream,  for  there,  walking  the  last  few 
yards  to  the  school  gate  was — his  dog! 

Joe  stood  and  watched,  for  the  coming  of  the  dog 
was  terrible.  Her  head  and  her  tail  were  almost  to 
the  ground.  It  was  a crawl,  rather  than  a walk. 
Her  steps  were  made  one  by  one,  and  at  last  she 
dropped  by  the  school  gate  and  lay  still. 

Joe  raced  across  the  schoolyard  and  through  the 
gate.  He  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  then,  when  his 
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hands  were  touching  and  feeling  fur,  he  knew  it  was 
real.  Lassie  had  come  to  meet  him! 

But  what  a dog!  This  was  no  prize  collie  with 
fine  coat  shining,  with  ears  lifted  over  the  proud 
head.  This  was  a dog  that  lay  weakly  trying  to  lift 
a head  that  would  no  longer  lift.  All  she  could  do 
was  whimper  in  a weak,  happy,  crying  way. 

Lassie  knew  she  had  reached  the  place.  She 
knew  that  hands  were  touching  her  that  had  not 
touched  her  for  a long  time.  She  was  with  Joe  at 
the  school  gate. 

Joe  lifted  her  gently  in  his  arms  and  started  for 
home.  People  on  the  street  saw  him  half  running, 
half  staggering,  with  a great  bundle  of  something  in 
his  arms.  They  heard  him  cry: 

“She’s  come  back!  She’s  come  back!  I must  get 
her  home!” 

A husky  coal  miner  ran  to  Joe. 

“Give  her  to  me,”  he  said.  “Run  ahead  and  tell 
them  to  get  ready  for  her.” 

“Take  her,  and  hurry!”  cried  Joe. 

He  ran  down  the  street  as  fast  as  he  could  and 
burst  into  the  cottage. 

“Mother!  Father!”  he  cried.  “She’s  come  home! 
Lassie’s  come  home!” 
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The  coal  miner  entered  the  cottage  and  laid  Lassie 
on  the  mat  in  front  of  the  fire.  Then  he  walked  out 
quietly. 

Joe  never  forgot  the  look  that  passed  over  his 
father’s  face  as  he  sat  on  the  mat  with  the  dog’s  head 
in  his  arms.  Not  a word  did  his  parents  speak  to 
him.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him  altogether. 

Joe  watched  his  father  try  to  spoon  warm  milk 
into  Lassie’s  mouth.  He  saw  his  mother  heat  a 
blanket  and  wrap  it  around  the  dog.  He  saw  them 
both  try  again  and  again  to  feed  her.  But  Lassie 
could  not  swallow.  Between  his  mother  and  father 
many  questions  and  answers  passed  unspoken — ex- 
cept through  their  eyes. 

“I’m  afraid  we  can’t  save  her,”  his  father  said  at 
last.  “She’s  getting  weaker.  If  only  we  had  some 
eggs  for  her!” 

For  several  minutes  all  three  of  them  stood  looking 
at  the  collie.  Then  Joe’s  mother  spoke.  “I  know 
what  we’ll  do!”  she  said. 

She  ran  to  get  a little  money  she  had  carefully 
put  away. 

“Take  it,”  she  said. 

“But  it’s  all  we  have  for  . . .”  began  her  husband. 

“Never  mind,  go  quickly!”  said  the  mother. 
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Joe’s  father  looked  at  the  money  in  his  wife’s  hand, 
and  then  he  looked  at  Lassie.  Suddenly  he  took  the 
money,  put  on  his  cap,  and  hurried  out.  When  he 
came  back  he  brought  eggs — costly  things  for  that 
home. 

Joe  watched  anxiously  as  eggs  and  milk  were 
beaten  together.  Again  and  again  his  father  tried 
to  spoon  some  of  it  into  the  dog’s  mouth,  but  Lassie 
was  too  weak  to  swallow.  Then  Joe’s  mother 
took  the  collie’s  head  in  her  lap.  She  stroked  Las- 
sie’s throat — stroked  and  stroked  it,  until  at  last  the 
collie  swallowed. 

“Now!”  exclaimed  the  father.  “Now  we’ll  see!” 
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Joe’s  mother  continued  to  stroke  the  throat  and 
spoke  to  Lassie  in  a soft,  loving  voice. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  with  Joe  and  his  parents 
keeping  faithful  watch  over  Lassie.  Finally,  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  Joe  was  carried  up  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  when  Joe  came  downstairs,  he 
found  his  father  still  sitting  in  the  same  chair  where 
he  had  been  the  night  before.  His  mother  sat  on  a 
stool  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  dog,  wrapped  in  blank- 
ets, lay  quiet. 

“Is  she — dead?”  whispered  Joe. 

His  mother  smiled  weakly.  “Sh-sh!  Lassie’s  sleep- 
ing,” she  whispered  back. 

That  afternoon  when  Joe  came  home  from  school, 
Lassie  still  lay  in  the  same  place.  He  longed  to  put 
his  arms  around  her,  but  he  knew  that  sick  dogs  are 
best  left  alone,  so  he  did  not  touch  her. 

That  was  one  day.  There  were  many  days  for 
Joe  to  remember  as  Lassie  grew  stronger.  There 
was  the  day  when  he  came  home  from  school,  and 
Lassie  made  a movement  that  was  meant  to  be  a wag 
of  the  tail. 

There  was  another  day  when  his  mother  prepared 
the  bowl  of  milk,  and  the  dog  lifted  herself  unsteadily 
and  waited.  When  the  bowl  was  set  before  her,  she 
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put  her  head  down  and  drank  the  milk,  although  her 
thin  body  shook. 

But  there  was  also  the  day  when  Joe  realized  again 
that  Lassie  was  not  his  dog.  Then  he  lived  in  fear 
of  the  time  when  he  would  have  to  part  with  her. 
He  knew  that  the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  take  her 
back  to  the  Duke  of  Rudling,  who  had  returned  from 
Scotland. 

Joe’s  father  spoke  of  this.  “Joe,  your  mother  and 
I have  decided  that  Lassie  may  stay  with  us  until 
she  is  strong  enough  to  walk  and  run.  Then  she 
must  go  back.  You  know  she  is  not  ours.” 

One  morning,  Joe  was  on  his  way  to  school  when 
the  Duke  of  Rudling  and  Priscilla  drove  by  in  an 
automobile. 

“Where’s  your  father?”  shouted  the  Duke. 

Joe  felt  like  running  away,  but  he  knew  that  would 
not  help  him  out  of  the  trouble.  Finally,  he  answered 
the  Duke. 

“My  father  is  out  looking  for  a job  again.  He’ll 
be  back  at  five.” 

“Well,  I’ll  drop  around  about  five  o’clock,”  said 
the  Duke.  “Tell  him  I want  to  see  him.  Tell  him 
it’s  important.” 

The  car  turned  away,  and  Joe  hurried  to  school. 
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It  was  a long  morning  for  him.  At  noon  he  raced 
home  and  ran  into  the  cottage  with  a loud  cry: 
“Mother,  Mother!  The  Duke!  He’s  coming  at  five! 
He’s  going  to  take  Lassie!  Please  help  me,  Mother! 
Please!  Don’t  let  him  take  Lassie!” 

Joe’s  mother  dropped  into  a chair  and  looked  at 
the  floor.  The  boy  went  to  her  and  touched  her  arm. 

“Mother,  do  something,”  he  pleaded.  “Can’t  we 
hide  her?  Please,  Mother.  I’ll  make  it  up  to  you 
and  Father.  When  I’m  big,  I’ll  get  a job.  I’ll  make 
money.  I’ll  pay  the  Duke  for  Lassie.  I’ll  buy  her 
back  for  us,  if  you’ll  only  ...” 

Joe  burst  into  tears.  His  mother  patted  his  head 
and  said,  “Joe,  you  must  never  want  anything  so 
much  as  you  want  Lassie.” 

“But  you  don’t  understand,  Mother,”  cried  Joe. 
“It  isn’t  just  that  I want  her.  It’s  Lassie  that  wants 
us  so  terribly!  That’s  what  made  her  come  back 
all  that  way.” 

At  five  o’clock  that  afternoon  the  Duke  and  Pris- 
cilla got  out  of  the  car  at  the  cottage  gate.  Beside 
the  gate  was  a boy  who  stood  as  if  to  block  the  way. 
At  the  sound  of  voices,  Joe’s  mother  opened  the  cot- 
tage door.  Behind  her  stood  Joe’s  father,  with  Lassie 
at  his  heels. 
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“Tell  them  what  you  came  for,  Grandfather.  Tell 
them  quickly,”  cried  Priscilla. 

The  Duke  looked  at  Joe's  father. 

“Find  a job  yet?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Joe's  father.  “Jobs  are  scarce  these 
days.” 

“I  need  somebody  at  my  kennels,”  said  the  Duke, 
“and  I’m  offering  you  the  job.  I think  you  know  a 
great  deal  about  dogs,  and  I’ll  pay  you  what  you're 
worth.  There's  a cottage  over  at  my  farm  where 
you  and  your  family  may  live.  Bring  that  collie 
along,  too.” 

Joe’s  eyes  shone.  He  saw  his  father  and  mother 
smile  happily. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  his  father. 

And  so,  by  summer,  the  family  was  living  on  the 
Duke’s  estate.  It  seemed  like  a dream  to  Joe.  Once 
before  they  had  all  been  happy.  Then  the  happiness 
had  all  stopped.  Now  it  was  like  old  times  again. 
What  was  the  reason? 
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Joe  thought  this  over  at  suppertime  one  evening. 
Later,  as  he  sat  down  upon  the  floor  with  Lassie 
beside  him,  he  knew  that  he  had  found  the  answer. 

It  was  Lassie — that  was  it.  When  she  had  been 
at  home,  things  had  always  been  right.  But  when 
she  was  sold  and  gone,  they  had  all  been  sad.  And 
now  that  Lassie  was  back  again,  things  went  much 
better.  His  father  had  a good  job  and  they  were 
all  happy. 

He  patted  Lassie  and  whispered,  “You  did  it, 
Lassie.  You  came  home  and  brought  us  luck. 
You’re  a come-home  dog,  aren’t  you?  You’re  my 
Lassie  Come-Home.  That’s  your  name  now — Lassie 
Come-Home!” 


Talking  about  the  Story 


1.  Find  parts  of  the  story  which  prove  that  Joe’s 
father  was  kind.  Read  these  parts  to  the  class. 

2.  What  words  describe  the  Duke? 

3.  Read  parts  of  the  story  which  prove  that  Lassie 
was  intelligent;  that  she  was  faithful.  What 
other  words  would  you  use  to  describe  her? 

4.  There  were  many  difficulties  facing  Lassie  on  her 
way  home.  Add  as  many  as  you  can  to  this  list: 

a.  distance  from  home 

b.  running  across  wild  country 

c.  following  new  paths 

5.  What  do  you  think  is  unusual  about  this  story? 

6.  Read  a part  of  the  story  that  was  a big  surprise 
to  you. 

7.  In  a movie  of  “Lassie  Come-Home,”  what  part 
of  the  story  do  you  think  would  be  the  most 
exciting? 

8.  Read  one  part  of  the  story  that  shows  Lassie’s 
love  for  Joe. 

9.  Read  the  part  of  the  story  which  proves  that 
Joe’s  mother  understood  how  he  felt. 

10.  Why  were  the  people  of  Yorkshire  especially 
interested  in  Lassie? 
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Word  Study 


I.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  underlined  word: 

1.  slept  in  the  open  5.  villagers  would  say 

2.  pulled  the  leash  6.  the  Duke’s  estate 

3.  tail  was  matted  7.  circled  the  lake 

4.  out  on  the  moor  8.  loping  ahead 

II.  Write  one  word  that  means  the  same  as  each 
of  the  following  groups  of  words: 

1.  every  day  4.  in  anger 

2.  to  hold  fast  5.  time  and  time  again 

3.  without  hope  6.  set  out 

III.  Write  answers  to  these  questions:— 

1.  What  time  of  day  would  it  be  when  “the 
shadows  become  longer”? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  “a  high  and  puzzled  voice”? 

3.  What  working  dogs  would  perhaps  make  most 
use  of  “scenting  the  breeze”? 

4.  What  does  Lassie’s  “time  sense”  mean? 

5.  Do  people  have  time  sense?  Prove  your 
answer. 

IV.  Copy  each  word  below  and  write  other  words 
that  mean  almost  the  same: 

whimpered  pleaded  glanced  leaped 

peered  puzzled  dashed  scent 
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More  about  Dogs 

Read  this  paragraph  carefully  to  find  what  it 
tells  you. 

Dogs  get  many  of  their  traits  from  their  wild  an- 
cestors. They  often  bury  food  they  do  not  want 
at  the  time,  just  as  their  ancestors  buried  meat  in 
the  forest.  Dogs  turn  around  before  they  lie  down, 
just  as  their  ancestors  turned  around  in  the  leaves 
or  grass  to  make  comfortable  beds.  Nearly  all  dogs 
chase  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  small  animals.  Dogs 
have  a habit  of  not  eating  food  where  they  find  it. 
They  often  carry  it  to  a place  of  safety,  sometimes 
only  a few  feet  away.  Wild  dogs  were  forced  to  do 
this  in  order  to  protect  their  food  from  other  ani- 
mals. Dogs,  like  their  ancestors,  eat  their  food  very 
fast.  Their  ancestors  often  had  to  eat  hurriedly 
while  running  away  from  enemies. 

Find  the  sentence  below  that  gives  the  main 
thought  of  the  paragraph.  Write  it  on  your  paper. 

1.  Dogs  hide  their  food. 

2.  Dogs  turn  around  before  they  lie  down. 

3.  Dogs  get  many  traits  from  their  ancestors. 
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Read  this  paragraph  to  find  what  it  tells  you. 


There  are  important  points  about  the  care  of  a 
dog  which  every  dog  owner  should  know.  Some 
dogs  need  to  be  bathed  only  once  or  twice  a month 
and  others  oftener,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  dog. 
The  soap  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  dog’s  coat. 
The  dog  should  be  washed  off  with  clear  water  and 
dried  carefully  so  that  he  will  not  catch  cold.  Large 
dogs,  such  as  shepherd  and  police  dogs,  do  not  need 
bathing.  In  order  to  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
they  should  be  brushed  often  and  at  times  should 
be  wiped  off  with  warm  water.  Meat  and  vegetables 
are  the  safest  foods  for  a dog.  He  should  not  be 
fed  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a day.  Puppies,  how- 
ever, should  be  fed  more  often.  It  is  important  that 
drinking  water  be  fresh. 

Which  sentence  gives  the  main  thought  of  the 
paragraph?  Write  the  sentence  on  your  paper. 

1.  Dogs  need  a supply  of  fresh  water. 

2.  All  dogs  need  exercise. 

3.  Dog  owners  should  know  how  to  take  care  of 
their  pets. 

4.  A dog  should  be  dried  well  after  bathing. 
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Read  these  paragraphs  to  find  what  they  tell  you. 


The  collie,  as  a working  dog,  is  very  valuable  to 
sheepmen.  Watchfulness  and  faithfulness  are  es- 
pecially strong  traits  in  a collie.  He  is  quick  in  his 
movements.  With  his  speed  in  running  and  his 
sharp  bark,  he  can  quickly  round  up  sheep  that  try 
to  leave  the  flock.  He  is  quick  to  sense  danger  and 
to  know  what  the  sheep  in  his  care  are  about  to  do. 
Often  a collie  dog  may  be  keener  and  quicker  than 
his  master  in  deciding  what  must  be  done  to  round 
up  runaway  sheep.  The  collie  can  grip  a sheep 
firmly  with  his  teeth  and  hold  him  without  harming 
him.  He  is  taught  to  circle  around  a flock  to  keep 
the  sheep  together  so  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
watched.  He  can  stop  the  sheep  at  a word  from 
his  master.  He  is  carefully  trained  not  to  leave 
his  flock  to  chase  other  animals  or  birds. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  working  dog  in  cold  parts 
of  the  world  is  the  Eskimo  dog.  He  is  especially 
well  equipped  for  work  in  cold  climates.  He  has  two 
heavy  coats.  The  undercoat  is  soft  and  woolly, 
while  the  outer  hair  is  long  and  thick.  He  can  sleep 
comfortably  out  of  doors  in  the  coldest  weather  or 
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in  the  heaviest  rains.  He  is  said  to  be  the  surest- 
footed  and  the  strongest  for  his  size  of  all  dogs.  With 
his  deep  chest,  his  strong  legs,  and  his  large,  flat, 
thickly-padded  feet,  he  is  well  equipped  to  pull  heavy 
loads.  He  can  pull  loads  greater  distances  on  less 
food  than  almost  any  other  animal.  He  is  easily 
trained  for  sled  work.  After  he  has  learned  his 
commands,  he  never  forgets  them.  He  has  a splendid 
memory  for  trails  over  which  he  has  once  traveled. 

1.  Reread  each  of  the  paragraphs. 

2.  Write  in  your  own  words  the  main  thought  or 
idea  of  each  paragraph. 

Do  not  copy  any  sentences  from  the  paragraphs. 
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Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully  to  find 
what  they  tell  you. 


A Seeing  Eye  dog  must  be  at  the  side  of  his  master 
day  and  night.  In  order  to  serve  his  master  best, 
the  dog  must  be  strong  and  he  must  have  a keen 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  must  be  aggressive 
enough  to  lead  his  master  through  city  traffic,  over 
car  tracks,  and  in  and  out  of  crowded  stores.  A 
Seeing  Eye  dog  is  trained  to  obey  intelligently  and 
quickly.  He  learns  to  go  around  behind  his  master 
when  called,  so  as  not  to  trip  him.  He  is  trained 
to  walk  with  a smooth,  even  step  to  give  his  master 
a feeling  of  safety.  If  his  master  gives  the  command 
“forward”  and  the  dog  sees  danger  ahead,  he 
must  disobey  the  command.  He  must  learn  to 
notice  low-hanging  signs  and  branches  of  trees  and 
to  lead  the  blind  man  safely  around  them.  A blind 
man  and  his  Seeing  Eye  dog  must 
learn  to  work  together.  Each  must 
do  his  part  so  that  the  pair  can 
travel  safely.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  man  and  the  dog  like  each 
other,  in  order  that  they  may  do 
the  best  work  together. 
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The  blind  man  knows  the 
distance  from  one  place  to 
another  in  his  home  town  and 
can  direct  his  dog.  He  needs 
the  dog  to  guide  him  safely. 
The  dog  always  stops  when  he 
comes  to  a cross  street  and 
waits  for  the  blind  man  to  find 
the  edge  of  the  street  curbing 
with  his  foot  or  walking  stick. 
The  man  stops  and  gives  a 
command  for  the  direction  in 
which  he  wishes  to  go — right, 


left,  or  forward.  A harness 
handle  strapped  to  the  dog  is  a means  of  signaling 
between  the  man  and  dog.  The  blind  man  gives 
signals  to  the  dog  through  this  harness  handle,  let- 
ting him  know  when  to  turn  left  or  right.  The  dog 
gives  signals  to  the  man  through  the  harness  handle 
by  stopping  when  there  is  danger  ahead  or  by  slow- 
ing up  when  coming  to  a curb. 


1.  Reread  each  paragraph. 

2.  Write  the  main  thought  of  each  paragraph.  Do 
not  copy  your  sentences  from  the  paragraph. 
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Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully  to  find 
what  they  tell  you. 

The  training  given  to  a dog  being  prepared  for  the 
movies  is  different  from  the  training  given  a dog  for 
any  other  kind  of  work.  He  must  learn  to  do  every- 
thing by  silent  signals  instead  of  by  spoken  com- 
mands. In  making  talking  pictures,  there  can  be 
no  sounds  other  than  the  voices  of  the  actors  and  the 
sounds  necessary  to  the  story.  Therefore,  the  train- 
ers use  silent  signals.  One  famous  dog  understood 
more  than  a hundred  of  these  silent  signals.  The 
trainer’s  hand  held  up  like  a traffic  officer’s  was  a 
signal  for  the  dog  to  stand  still.  The  trainer’s  finger 
pointing  upward  was  a signal  for  the  dog  to  bark. 
The  trainer’s  finger  pointed  toward  the  ground  was 
a signal  for  the  dog  to  lie  down. 

The  Doberman  has  certain  traits  which  fit  him  for 
police  duty.  With  his  keen  sense  of  smell,  he  can 
trail  missing  people  and  hiding  criminals.  He  has 
been  known  to  scent  a criminal  in  a large  crowd  of 
people.  His  strong  body  is  built  for  speed  and 
serves  him  in  running  and  in  making  high  jumps. 
This  is  especially  useful  when  he  is  trailing  criminals. 
Because  of  his  aggressiveness,  he  has  no  fear  when 
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attacking  an  enemy  under  gunfire.  He  is  trained  to 
disarm  a criminal  and  to  stand  guard  over  him  until 
help  arrives.  He  can  grip  an  enemy  firmly  and  hold 
him  without  harming  him.  A trained  dog  will  not 
attack  anyone  unless  ordered  to  do  so  or  unless  his 
master  is  in  danger.  Each  dog  trained  to  help  the 
police  works  only  with  one  man.  The  dog  is  trained 
to  stay  with  this  man  at  night  and  to  protect  him. 

1.  Reread  each  paragraph. 

2.  Write  the  main  thought  of  each  paragraph  in 
your  own  words.  Do  not  copy  your  sentences 
from  the  paragraphs. 
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Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully. 

Dogs  have  been  helpful  in  many  ways  during  war 
time.  They  have  proved  especially  helpful  as  mes- 
sengers. The  messenger  dog  is  taught  to  run  be- 
tween two  masters  over  a trail  which  the  dog  has 
already  learned  to  know.  He  is  taught  to  follow  a 
scent  when  one  master  moves  to  a new  place.  Each 
dog  carries  a small  sealed  container.  It  may 
hold  rolled-up  maps,  letters,  or  secret  reports.  The 
messenger  dog  must  be  fearless  under  gunfire  and 
must  be  willing  to  carry  messages  under  any  con- 
ditions. He  is  called  upon  to  make  high  jumps, 
climb  walls,  go  through  fences,  and  travel  across  the 
country,  under  all  conditions.  He  must  learn  to 
give  his  message  to  no  one  but  his  master.  In  that 
way,  secret  reports  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemies. 

There  are  certain  things  that  all  dog  owners  should 
know  and  follow  in  the  training  of  a dog.  Training 
should  begin  when  the  dog  is  a puppy.  It  should  be 
carried  on  regularly  and  in  a kindly  way.  Words 
firmly  spoken,  such  as  “bad  dog,”  will  train  an 
animal  far  better  than  the  use  of  a switch.  A pat 
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on  the  head  and  a few  kindly  words,  such  as  “good 
dog,”  should  always  be  given  when  directions  are 
followed  correctly.  All  training  is  built  upon  love 
for  the  master.  During  the  dog's  early  training, 
only  a few  commands  should  be  given.  Certain 
words  should  be  chosen  for  commands  and  always 
used  by  the  trainer  when  directing  the  dog. 

1.  Reread  each  paragraph. 

2.  Write  the  main  thought  of  each  paragraph  on 
your  paper.  Do  not  copy  your  sentences  from 
the  paragraphs. 
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Talking  about  Our  Dog  Friends 

1.  Prepare  a short  talk  on  one  of  the  dogs  about 
which  you  have  read. 

2.  Reread  the  paragraph  on  the  care  of  the  dog. 
What  do  you  think  are  two  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  care  of  a dog?  What  points  do  you 
think  dog  owners  most  often  forget? 

3.  What  traits  do  dogs  have  that  are  like  the  traits 
of  their  ancestors?  What  other  traits  have  you 
noticed  in  dogs  which  you  think  may  be  like 
those  of  their  ancestors? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  that  a blind  man  and  a 
Seeing  Eye  dog  work  together? 

5.  What  points  about  the  training  of  dogs  were 
new  to  you? 

6.  Below  you  will  find  some  words  to  describe 
traits  in  the  dogs  you  have  read  about  in  this 
book.  Add  other  words. 

keen  sense  of  hearing  well-built  body 
dependable  obedient 

7.  You  have  just  read  about  six  kinds  of  working 
dogs.  Find  out  about  other  dogs  that  are  of 
help  to  men.  Tell  the  class  about  them. 
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8.  Write  a short  story  about  your  favorite  dog.  Tell 
about  some  unusual  thing  you  have  seen  him  do. 

9.  In  what  ways  are  the  collie  and  the  Doberman 
pinscher  alike? 

10.  Which  dog  that  you  have  read  about  might  be 
called  upon  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  indoors? 

11.  Which  dog  do  you  think  would  have  a great 
deal  of  freedom? 

12.  What  dangers  might  the  Eskimo  dog  face  in  his 
work? 

13.  Which  dogs  might  have  very  dangerous  duties 
to  perform? 

14.  What  are  some  of  the  duties  a messenger  dog  is 
called  upon  to  perform  in  time  of  war? 

15.  What  can  you  add  to  the  following  points? 

Don’t  feed  meat  and  other  heavy  foods  to  a 
dog  when  he  is  sick. 

Don’t  take  a dog  for  a walk  right  after  a bath. 

Don’t  feed  a dog  small  bones. 

16.  What  points  on  training  a dog  can  you  add  to 
those  in  the  paragraph  about  training  dogs? 
Tell  the  class  about  training  a dog  for  some 
special  trick. 

17.  List  the  names  of  your  favorite  dog  stories. 
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Word  Study 


I.  Words  have  different  meanings,  depending  upon 
their  use  in  a sentence. 

The  word  4l ‘chest”  has  a different  meaning  in  each 
of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  boy  has  a cold  in  his  chest. 

2.  The  chest  was  filled  with  silver. 

In  which  of  the  sentences  above  does  the  word 
4 ‘chest”  have  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  on  page  49 
of  this  book? 

Write  sentences  to  show  different  meanings  of 
each  of  these  words: 

wrap  flock  trip  switch 

II.  Write  the  following  words  in  alphabetical 
order,  looking  at  the  first  two  letters  of  each  word: 


irons 

noose 

equipment 

kennels 

breeze 

glanced 

golden 

jerk 

leash 

faithful 

forth 

distance 

enemy 

intelligent 

lower 

nurse 

kick 

aggressive 

autumn 

hope 

jugs 

mounted 

collie 

half 

meals 

duty 

blind 

clapped 
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My  Dog 


I have  no  dog,  but  it  must  be 
Somewhere  there’s  one  belongs  to  me — 

A little  chap  with  wagging  tail, 

And  dark  brown  eyes  that  never  quail, 

But  look  you  through,  and  through,  and  through 
With  love  unspeakable,  but  true. 

Somewhere  my  doggie  pulls  and  tugs 
The  fringes  of  rebellious  rugs, 

Or  with  the  mischief  of  the  pup 
Chews  all  my  shoes  and  slippers  up, 

And  when  he’s  done  it  to  the  core 
With  eyes  all  eager  pleads  for  more. 

* * * 

Somewhere  a little  dog  doth  wait, 

It  may  be  by  some  garden  gate, 

With  eyes  alert  and  tail  attent— 

You  know  the  kind  of  tail  that’s  meant — 

With  stores  of  yelps  of  glad  delight 
To  bid  me  welcome  home  at  night. 

* * * 

John  Kendrick  Bangs 
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Sunning 


Old  Dog  lay  in  the  summer  sun 
Much  too  lazy  to  rise  and  run. 

He  flapped  an  ear 
At  a buzzing  fly. 

He  winked  a half-opened 
Sleepy  eye. 

He  scratched  himself 
On  an  itching  spot, 

As  he  dozed  on  the  porch 
Where  the  sun  was  hot. 

He  whimpered  a bit 
From  force  of  habit 
While  he  lazily  dreamed 
Of  chasing  a rabbit. 

But  Old  Dog  happily  lay  in  the  sun 
Much  too  lazy  to  rise  and  run. 

James  S.  Tippett 
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Settlers  Bring  Changes 


When  white  people  first  came  to  America,  they 
found  many  wild  animals  and  birds  living  in  the 
forests,  on  the  treeless  plains,  and  in  the  swamp- 
lands. What  animals  and  birds  once  lived  near  your 
home?  What  wild  animals  and  birds  are  found  near 
your  home  now? 
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From  the  time  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  present, 
the  American  people  have  made  great  changes  in 
this  country  which  affected  the  wild  animals  and 
birds.  The  first  settlers  cut  down  trees  to  build 
houses.  They  cleared  the  land  for  farming.  Later, 
lumber  companies  cut  down  trees  by  the  thousands. 
How  did  these  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country  affect  the  birds  and  wild  animals  that  lived 
in  the  forests? 


As  the  white  men  moved  west,  they  planted  most 
of  the  grassy  plains  with  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
grains.  Cattle  and  sheep  took  the  place  of  great 
herds  of  wild  animals.  What  happened  to  the  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  insects  that  had  lived  on  the  plains 
and  grazing  lands? 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  swamps  were 
drained.  What  birds  and  animals  had  made  their 
homes  in  these  wet  lowlands? 


The  wild  life  of  the  forests  decreased  so  much  that 
the  American  people  became  interested  in  protecting 
and  restoring  it.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  have 
been  set  aside  for  parks,  forests,  and  game  refuges 
by  the  national  government  and  by  some  states. 
In  each  of  these  places  wild  life  is  protected. 

Name  the  national  or  state  parks,  forests,  and 
game  refuges  in  your  state.  What  wild  animals  and 
birds  are  protected  in  them?  How  can  you  protect 
bird  life  near  your  home? 
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Beauty,  the  Orphan  Fawn 


Beauty,  the  little  fawn,  hid  under  some  bushes. 
She  was  alone  and  an  orphan.  In  some  ways  Beauty 
was  still  too  young  to  take  care  of  herself,  but  when 
she  was  only  a few  hours  old,  her  mother  had  taught 
her  to  push  her  little  body  into  a bed  of  leaves  and 
not  to  move  when  danger  was  near. 

The  wind  in  the  valley  brought  to  her  the  scent 
of  an  enemy,  the  wolf.  Even  though  she  was  young, 
she  knew  the  danger  of  wolves,  and  she  was  afraid. 

Suddenly  she  saw  two  wolves  moving  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  trees  near  by.  She  kept  quiet  and  did  not 
move.  The  larger  wolf  came  closer.  She  could  see 
a dark  scar  across  his  face. 

Fear  in  her  heart  told  the  little  fawn  to  get  up 
and  run,  but  something  else  kept  telhng  her  to  lie 
very  still. 

The  wolf  has  a wonderful  sense  of  smell.  His 
keen  nose  tells  him  of  game  when  animals  are  hiding 
a long  way  off.  He  can  smell  the  trail  of  a rabbit 
or  a deer  when  a good  dog  would  not  be  able  to 
catch  the  scent.  The  sharp,  black  nose  which 
served  Scarface  so  well  was  pointed  right  toward 
Beauty.  But  she  did  not  move. 
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Scarface  made  a hunting  noise  like  a whimper 
and  began  to  walk  round  and  round  in  a circle.  He 
could  smell  the  trail  of  a doe.  He  thought  he 
might  find  an  unprotected  fawn  in  such  a place. 
Baby  fawns  do  not  have  a scent  until  they  begin  to 
eat  grass,  however,  so  no  wolf  could  trail  Beauty 
except  by  seeing  her. 

She  trembled  a little  because  she  was  frightened, 
but  she  did  not  jump  or  run.  She  was  not  that 
foolish.  She  saw  Scarface  turn  and  look  off  through 
the  valley.  Then  came  the  hunting  call  of  his  mate, 
who  had  found  some  game  and  wanted  him  to  come. 
Without  knowing  how  near  he  had  been  to  Beauty, 
Scarface  ran  away  through  the  woods. 

Slowly  the  little  fawn  came  out  from  her  hiding 
place.  She  looked  around  among  the  aspen  trees, 
hoping  to  find  some  fawns  and  their  mothers,  but  she 
could  not  see  a doe  or  a fawn  anywhere. 

The  aspen  grove  was  usually  warm.  The  white 
trunks  of  the  trees  seemed  to  catch  and  hold  the 
warmth  on  bright,  sunny  days.  But  today  there 
was  a wet  blanket  of  fog  over  the  grove.  The  white 
trunks  of  the  trees  looked  cold,  and  the  valley  was 
like  a large  bowl  filled  with  white  clouds.  The  air 
was  fresh  and  cold. 
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Beauty  did  what  any  orphan  fawn  would  do. 
When  she  found  herself  without  a mother,  she  set 
out  to  look  for  someone  that  would  love  and  protect 
her.  She  might  follow  any  person  or  animal  that 
came  along,  except  those  that  had  the  wolf  or  lion 
scent,  which  her  mother  had  taught  her  to  fear. 

Beauty  walked  out  of  the  grove  and  saw  a man 
climbing  a hill.  “Surely,”  she  thought,  “that  man 
will  protect  and  feed  me.”  She  started  to  go  to  him, 
but  the  smell  of  gunpowder  reached  her  nose.  She 
remembered  this  smell.  It  was  the  same  scent  she 
had  caught  when  her  mother  was  killed.  She 
stopped  and  thought,  “Maybe  it  is  not  wise  for  me 
to  let  that  man  see  me.” 

Turning  back,  she  made  her  way  along  a little 
stream.  She  crept  under  some  bushes  and  lay  down 
in  the  leaves  again. 

Beauty  was  hungry,  but  she  was  too  young  to  eat 
the  grass  which  grew  in  the  meadow.  She  needed 
milk.  Where  could  she  find  it?  It  was  dangerous 
for  her  to  walk  through  the  woods.  There  were 
enemies  everywhere.  Wolves  try  to  find  young 
fawns  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening.  Coy- 
otes and  mountain  lions  hunt  at  night  and  in  cloudy 
weather.  In  the  daytime,  eagles  fly  over  the  mesa. 
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Beauty  moved  to  the  shelter  of  some  rocks  and 
tried  to  keep  warm.  She  wanted  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
hunger  and  cold  kept  her  awake. 

After  an  hour  or  two  the  little  fawn  decided  to 
leave  her  cold  bed.  She  did  not  know  where  to  go, 
but  she  wanted  to  find  a friend.  She  walked  through 
a strange  country  where  she  saw  huge  rocks  and  tall 
trees.  After  a while  the  sun  appeared  in  the  west. 
Beauty  climbed  a slope  and  looked  about  her.  Be- 
fore her  was  the  mesa  which  was  part  of  the  moun- 
tain cattle  range.  Big  red  cattle  with  white  faces 
were  grazing  there. 

Beauty  hurried  toward  these  cattle,  thinking  she 
had  found  friends.  She  came  to  a wire  fence.  Her 
mother  would  have  taught  her  to  jump  over  it  or  go 
under  it,  but  she  ran  right  into  it  and  scratched  her 
tender  skin  on  the  barbs.  Then  the  little  fawn  got 
down  on  her  knees  and  crept  under  the  lowest  wire. 

When  she  stood  up  after  crawling  under  the  wire, 
one  of  the  largest  bulls  in  the  herd  shook  his  head 
and  started  toward  her.  This  frightened  Beauty,  and 
she  crept  back  under  the  fence. 

She  was  tired  and  felt  weak.  She  went  to  the 
dark  shadows  of  some  large  rocks  and  lay  down.  All 
night  she  was  still  and  quiet. 
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In  the  early  morning  light,  Beauty  started  again  to 
find  food.  She  heard  wolves  in  the  distance  and 
thought  of  Scarface.  She  stopped  and  waited  until 
they  had  left  her  side  of  the  forest.  Then,  walking 
quietly  through  a valley  and  over  a hill,  she  found  a 
small  herd  of  range  cows  with  young  calves. 
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The  day  before,  a sad  thing  had  happened  to  the 
strong  bull  calf  of  Old  Red,  one  of  the  cows  in  this 
herd.  Just  before  night,  the  cows  went  to  the  stream 
for  their  evening  drink.  Only  Muley,  the  mother  of 
white-faced  twins,  was  left  to  protect  all  the  calves. 

As  soon  as  the  cows  were  out  of  sight,  the  coyotes 
came  and  attacked  the  calves.  Muley  fought  the 
coyotes.  If  she  had  had  horns,  she  might  have 
frightened  them  away.  But  while  she  tried  to  save 
her  twins  and  the  other  calves,  the  coyotes  chased 
Old  Red’s  bull  calf  across  the  mesa,  where  they 
caught  and  killed  it. 

When  Old  Red  returned  from  the  watering  place, 
her  calf  was  gone.  She  followed  the  coyotes  for  some 
distance  across  the  mesa  but  could  not  overtake  them. 
She  finally  realized  she  had  lost  her  calf  and  came 
back  to  a cedar  tree  near  the  herd  and  lay  down.  It 
was  here  that  Beauty  found  her. 

Old  Red  felt  sad  and  lonely.  She  lowed  softly 
when  she  saw  the  shy  little  fawn  standing  near  her. 
Beauty  came  closer  and  closer  and  at  last  dropped 
down  beside  her.  She  found  the  cow  warm  like  her 
mother.  Old  Red  did  not  frighten  her  away,  but 
seemed  to  welcome  the  little  fawn  as  though  she 
were  a new  baby.  A little  later  she  let  the  hungry 
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fawn  take  some  of  her  milk.  Beauty  fell  asleep  by 
the  side  of  her  new  friend. 

All  that  day  the  fawn  followed  her  newly  found 
mother  over  the  mesa.  They  went  for  water  where 
some  of  the  cattle  stood  knee-deep  in  the  stream, 
switching  their  tails  at  flies  that  bothered  them. 

As  the  days  and  weeks  of  summer  passed,  Beauty 
grew  larger  and  stronger.  When  she  was  hungry  or 
thirsty,  she  had  fresh  cow’s  milk.  At  night  she  slept 
beside  her  good  friend,  Old  Red,  who  protected  her 
from  all  enemies. 

In  the  early  fall,  some  cowboys  came  riding  across 
the  mesa.  It  was  time  for  the  round-up,  when  the 
cattle  were  to  be  driven  to  the  big  corral. 

Beauty  had  the  long  ears  and  fine  hearing  of  the 
mule  deer.  At  the  first  sound  of  men  and  horses,  she 
ran  quietly  to  a hiding  place  near  the  river. 

She  was  alone  again,  but  now  she  was  a big  fawn, 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  decided  to  follow 
the  stream  toward  the  hills. 

It  was  a sunny  day,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
looked  silver  gray.  Some  of  the  leaves  had  turned  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow.  Beauty  did  not  know  that 
these  were  signs  of  the  autumn  season,  but  she  felt 
nervous,  as  if  she  sensed  some  unknown  danger. 
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Leaving  the  stream,  she  took  a path  through  the 
woods.  She  heard  every  sound  of  the  forest — the 
insects  in  the  trees,  the  squirrels  quarreling  about 
nuts  and  berries,  the  roar  of  a mountain  stream,  and 
the  tinkle  of  water  from  a spring. 

Suddenly  through  the  woods  came  a strange,  wild 
sound — a terrible  catlike  cry.  It  caused  Beauty  to 
stop  in  her  tracks.  Her  heart  beat  faster.  She  was 
afraid.  There  was  no  one  to  tell  her  that  she  had 
left  the  wolf  country  and  had  come  into  the  big  cat 
country  of  tall  pine  trees  and  great  rocks.  Again  she 
heard  the  dreadful  noise.  It  was  the  hunting  cry  of 
the  lynx,  which  haunts  the  forests  and  rocky  places. 

Beauty  found  no  low- growing  buckbrush  in  which 
to  hide.  She  moved  quickly  into  a thicket  of  very 
young  pines.  She  stood  with  her  body  hidden.  She 
could  see  through  a small  opening,  but  by  remaining 
still  she  would  not  be  seen. 

It  was  not  long  before  a large  lynx  walked  out 
where  Beauty  could  see  him.  He  was  so  near  that 
she  could  plainly  see  his  round,  yellow  eyes.  She 
could  see  even  the  gray  hairs  on  his  face.  The  lynx 
had  a clever  way  of  finding  little  animals  of  the 
woods.  His  nose  was  not  keen  enough  to  catch  the 
scent  of  all  animals,  so  he  gave  sharp  cries  which  he 
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thought  would  frighten  rabbits  and  fawns.  He  hoped 
they  would  leave  their  hiding  places  and  run  out 
where  he  could  see  them  and  catch  them. 

His  hunting  trick  failed  with  the  orphan  fawn,  for 
she  remained  motionless.  He  jumped  over  a fallen 
tree  near  her  hiding  place,  but  he  failed  to  see  her. 
Then  he  went  on  through  the  forest  giving  his  sharp 


Late  that  evening  Beauty  heard  the  tiptoeing  of 
another  deer.  Joy  filled  her  heart!  She  ran  to  an 
opening,  peeped  around  a rock,  and  saw  three  grown 
deer  and  several  fawns  grazing  in  a little  meadow. 

Beauty  felt  happy.  After  many  weeks  of  wander- 
ing, she  had  come  at  last  to  her  own  kind,  the  mule 
deer.  She  walked  into  the  meadow  and  began  to  eat 
grass.  At  first  she  felt  shy  and  nervous,  but  before 
many  hours  had  passed,  she  was  as  much  at  home  in 
the  herd  as  any  of  the  deer. 

Mule  deer  always  migrate.  When  the  first  cold  of 
winter  comes,  they  move  in  herds  from  the  summer 
feeding  ground  to  sheltered  winter  quarters.  Beauty 
found  the  other  deer  at  the  right  time,  for  they  were 
gathering  for  the  journey  to  winter  quarters. 

Beauty  learned  many  things  after  she  joined  the 
herd.  She  learned  that  the  forest  and  its  wild  life 
get  ready  for  winter.  Bears  eat  until  they  become 
very  fat,  then  they  go  to  sleep  for  the  winter.  Squir- 
rels store  up  food.  An  old  doe  leads  the  mule  deer  to 
a place  where  they  can  find  protection  and  food. 

Beauty  went  with  the  herd  into  winter  quarters. 
That  winter  she  grew  to  be  a beautiful  doe,  more 
intelligent  than  most  mule  deer.  Meeting  and  avoid- 
ing dangers  had  made  her  wise. 
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Beauty  and  Scarface 


One  day  in  the  early  spring,  after  a long,  cold 
winter,  Beauty  wandered  away  from  the  great  herd 
that  had  remained  together  since  late  autumn.  She 
was  a full-grown  doe,  and  before  very  long  she  would 
be  a mother.  Her  first  care  was  to  find  just  the 
right  place  to  cradle  her  baby. 

Mother  instinct  told  Beauty  that  she  must  keep 
her  baby’s  hiding  place  a secret.  As  she  walked 
through  the  forest,  she  kept  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  to  make  certain  that  no  enemy  followed. 

From  the  shadow  of  a great  rock  a large  wolf  saw 
her.  He  knew  that  baby  fawns  appear  in  the  spring- 
time. He  watched  Beauty  as  she  went  through  the 
forest.  He  thought,  ‘This  doe  acts  nervous  and 
afraid.  She  might  prove  to  be  a young  and  foolish 
mother  whose  fawn  will  be  easy  to  get.  I’ll  follow 
her  and  see  where  she  goes.” 

This  wolf’s  ugly  black  face  was  marked  with  a scar. 
Beauty  remembered  that  wolf  face  from  the  time  she 
was  a helpless  little  fawn.  It  was  the  face  of  her  old 
enemy. 

She  thought,  “You  are  foolish,  Scarface,  if  you 
think  I do  not  see  you  and  know  you.” 
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She  walked  until  she  came  to  a hollow  place  cov- 
ered with  leaves.  She  lay  down  while  Scarface 
grinned  at  her  from  the  high  rock.  He  thought,  “If 
she  hides  a fawn  there,  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  get  it.” 
Beauty’s  large  ears  caught  every  sound  of  the 
woods.  She  heard  Scarface’s  claws  as  they  touched 
a rock.  She  heard  him  move  through  the  leaves. 
She  thought,  “He  has  gone.  He  will  return  tomor- 
row, but  I’ll  not  be  here  then.” 

She  rose  and  looked  carefully  about  her  as  she  left 
the  hollow.  She  came  to  a stream  of  water  and  fol- 
lowed it,  leaving  no  track  on  her  way.  Finally  she 
stood  on  the  shoulder  of  a mountain.  She  was  care- 
ful after  leaving  the  stream  not  to  show  herself  but 
to  keep  under  cover  of  a thicket. 

Beauty  found  the  exact  grove  of  aspen  trees  in 
which  she  intended  to  cradle  her  little  one.  It  was 
a warm  spot  and  well  hidden.  She  noticed  the  trees 
had  new  little  green  leaves  on  them. 

Old  Scarface  might  have  found  the  doe,  had  he 
not  thought  he  knew  the  spot  where  she  was  hiding. 
He  kept  his  eye  on  the  hollow  place  far  down  the 
mountain,  where  he  had  seen  her  go.  He  was  sure 
that  she  would  come  out  to  graze  and  leave  her 
young  fawn  unprotected. 
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The  morning  after  Beauty  came  to  her  chosen 
aspen  grove,  twin  fawns  lay  beside  her — one  a buck, 
the  other  a doe.  Beauty  felt  very  proud  of  them. 
Her  first  care  was  to  make  them  lie  down  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  for  while  one  fawn  could 
be  well  hidden,  two  might  be  seen  if  they  were 
together.  She  taught  them  some  of  the  things  they 
must  know.  She  spoke  to  them  in  deer  language  and 
said,  “Do  not  move  when  Mother  is  away.  Lie  still 
no  matter  what  happens,  no  matter  what  noise  you 
hear,  no  matter  what  comes  into  our  grove.” 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  fawns  came,  she 
left  them  and  went  out  to  eat  grass.  While  she  was 
grazing,  she  felt  nervous.  There  was  a scent  in  the 
breeze  which  told  her  that  wolves  were  not  far 
away.  That  meant  danger  to  her  babies. 

She  turned  and  looked  up  and  down  the  meadow. 
Then  she  saw  two  wolves  across  the  slope.  They 
came  closer,  and  she  recognized  the  ugly  face  of  one 
of  them  as  that  of  her  old  enemy,  Scarface. 

Beauty  was  a good  actress  and  knew  many  tricks. 
When  she  saw  Scarface  watching  her,  she  stretched 
her  legs  and  shook  her  head  as  if  nothing  interested 
her.  Then  she  walked  gracefully  down  the  meadow 
and  began  to  eat  grass  again. 
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Old  Scarface  watched  Beauty  for  a few  minutes 
and  decided  she  had  no  fawn.  Then  he  and  his  mate 
began  to  follow  another  doe. 

Beauty  stood  still  and  listened.  She  knew  when 
they  had  left  her  side  of  the  forest.  She  waited  until 
she  was  sure  no  enemy  was  watching  her.  Then  she 
started  back  to  the  grove  where  her  fawns  were 
hidden.  She  went  quietly,  looking  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  for  an  enemy.  She  listened  to  every 
sound  as  she  tiptoed  through  the  woods.  Her  head 
was  outstretched  and  her  eyes  showed  fear.  Her 
thoughts  were,  “Are  they  safe?  Are  my  babies 
safe?” 
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When  she  came  into  her  own  grove,  she  saw  one 
of  her  fawns.  Not  far  away  she  saw  the  other  one. 
They  were  just  where  she  had  left  them.  They  had 
not  moved.  She  ran  to  them  with  joy  in  her  heart. 

The  fawns  told  her  in  their  own  way,  “We  heard 
the  wolves.  We  kept  quiet.  We  didn’t  move.” 
Then  for  several  days  the  weather  was  colder. 
Snow  and  rain  fell  in  the  grove.  Beauty  stayed  with 
the  fawns.  They  needed  her  warmth.  When  the 
sun  came  out  and  warmed  the  grove  again,  Beauty 
went  to  the  meadow  for  grass.  She  had  not  grazed 
far  on  the  meadow  when  she  saw  Scarface  again. 
With  an  ugly  grin  on  his  face,  he  looked  at  her  as 
if  to  say,  “I  know  about  your  baby.  You  can’t  fool 
me  any  longer.  I’ll  get  it  this  time.” 

Scarface  watched  her  eating  grass,  and  planned 
how  he  would  find  her  fawn.  He  started  off  to  the 
very  grove  which  she  had  left,  watching  all  the  while 
to  see  what  she  would  do.  Beauty  kept  on  calmly 
eating  grass. 

Scarface  said  to  himself,  “She  has  no  fawn  in  that 
grove.  I’ll  try  another  place  a little  farther  down 
the  meadow  and  see  how  she  acts.” 

When  he  had  moved  a safe  distance  from  the 
fawns,  Beauty  showed  signs  of  distress. 
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Scarface  watched  Beauty  and  thought,  “Oh,  now 
I have  found  where  your  fawn  is  hidden!  I’ll  call 
my  pack.”  Then  the  wolf-chief  gave  his  terrible  call. 

Beauty  had  not  expected  this.  There  they  came, 
a whole  pack  of  wolves!  It  frightened  her,  for  she 
knew  that  a pack  of  wolves  would  run  everywhere 
and  surely  find  her  fawns  in  the  grove.  She  decided 
to  lead  the  pack  away  from  that  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. She  ran  in  front  of  the  wolves  and  acted  so 
nervous  and  afraid  that  they  followed  her. 

She  led  them  across  the  meadow  into  the  woods. 
They  followed  her  trail  and  tried  hard  to  catch  her. 
She  led  them  over  fallen  trees  and  around  big  rocks. 
She  made  them  climb  to  keep  up  with  her.  At  last 
she  came  to  a canyon  which  was  deep,  yet  not 
too  wide  for  her  to  jump.  She  knew  the  wolves 
could  not  leap  across  it,  and  that  it  would  take  a 
long  time  for  them  to  go  down  into  the  canyon  and 
climb  up  to  the  heights  on  the  other  side. 

Scarface  watched  her  as  she  jumped  across  the 
canyon.  Then  he  knew  she  had  been  more  clever 
than  he.  He  growled  and  showed  his  teeth.  He 
thought,  “We’ve  lost  you  this  time,  but  we  will  get 
you  and  your  fawn.”  When  Beauty  moved  out  of 
sight,  he  led  his  pack  back  into  the  forest. 
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After  two  or  three  hours,  Beauty  jumped  back 
across  the  canyon  and  worked  her  way  slowly  to  her 
babies.  She  went  through  a stream  of  water.  She 
walked  quietly  through  the  forest.  She  stopped 
often  to  listen.  When  the  sun  was  almost  down  in 
the  west,  she  came  to  her  own  aspen  grove. 

The  fawns  were  waiting  for  their  mother.  They 
had  heard  the  wolves  and  had  hidden  in  the  leaves. 

One  day  when  spring  flowers  looked  their  prettiest, 
Beauty  told  the  twins  to  follow  her.  They  came 
shyly,  turning  their  pretty  necks  to  look  at  this 
wonderful  world.  They  were  strong  young  fawns 
now.  The  spots  of  baby  fawns  still  showed  on  them, 
but  they  could  run  fast  at  their  mother’s  side.  She 
felt  proud  as  she  brought  them  to  the  meadow. 

One  week  from  the  day  the  fawns  first  saw  the 
meadow,  Scarface  had  an  accident. 

He  led  his  pack  of  wolves  to  attack  a young  colt 
which  had  wandered  some  distance  from  its  mother 
and  the  herd.  When  the  colt  ran,  the  wolves  fol- 
lowed with  Scarface  in  the  lead.  A great  black 
horse  wheeled  around  and  charged  at  the  wolves. 
All  of  the  pack  except  Scarface  ran  away.  The  black 
horse  kicked  him  and  hurt  his  shoulder.  Scarface 
crawled  off  into  the  forest. 
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Beauty  did  not  see  him  again  that  summer.  She 
spent  her  time  training  her  fawns.  She  taught  them 
to  look,  to  listen,  and  to  catch  the  changing  scents 
which  the  wind  brought  them.  They  learned  to 
jump  over  fallen  trees  and  big  rocks. 

One  evening  in  the  late  summer,  the  twins  wan- 
dered away  from  their  mother  as  she  was  eating 
grass  on  the  mesa.  A gray  shadow  watched  them. 
This  shadow  was  their  old  enemy,  Scarface,  waiting 
for  a chance  to  attack.  The  little  buck  gave  a 
danger  signal  to  his  twin  sister  and  they  ran  as  fast 
as  they  could  toward  their  mother. 
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Beauty’s  first  thought  was  to  lead  the  fawns  to 
the  canyon,  but  she  was  afraid  they  might  not  be 
able  to  leap  across  the  wide  opening  and  that  they 
would  be  caught.  She  decided  to  go  across  the 
mesa,  where  she  had  been  safe  with  Old  Red.  She 
called  to  the  twins  to  follow  her.  The  wolf  came 
behind  them.  Scarf  ace  could  not  run  as  fast  as  he 
once  could  because  of  his  injured  shoulder,  but  he 
was  still  a danger  to  half-grown  fawns. 

The  smell  of  the  mesa  told  Beauty  that  she  was 
crossing  a place  where  cows  and  calves  had  been  not 
long  before.  The  wind  blowing  in  her  face  told  her 
that  she  was  near  horses  and  fences  made  of  pine. 
Beauty  hurried  the  fawns  until  they  came  to  a cor- 
ral with  cattle  in  it.  The  fence  was  high,  but 
Beauty  knew  that  if  the  fawns  were  to  be  saved, 
they  must  jump  over  it. 

She  pushed  them  with  her  head  and  commanded 
them  to  jump.  The  fawns  looked  frightened.  They 
did  not  try  to  jump  the  high  fence,  but  ran  along 
beside  it.  Beauty  pushed  them  again.  The  little 
buck  straightened  his  legs,  trembled,  and  in  a 
moment  he  had  leaped  the  fence. 

The  sister  fawn  ran  back  along  the  fence  and 
tried  to  hide.  Angrily  her  mother  spoke  to  her, 
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“Jump,  you  little  fawn!  Jump,  or  you  will  be 
killed.  The  wolf  will  get  you  if  you  do  not  jump!” 

Finally  the  little  doe  got  over  the  fence  and  fell 
into  the  corral  just  as  Scarf  ace  came.  Beauty  gave 
one  kick  at  him  and  leaped  after  the  fawns. 

The  cattle  sensed  the  danger  from  the  wolf  and 
ran  around  in  the  corral  trying  to  get  out.  Beauty 
pushed  her  fawns  behind  them,  away  from  the  wolf. 

The  cowboys  heard  the  noise.  One  of  them  ran 
out  of  the  chuck  house  with  a gun  in  his  hand.  He 
did  not  see  the  doe  and  her  fawns  behind  the  cattle. 
He  saw  Old  Scarf  ace  leap  toward  the  fence.  A 
moment  later  a bullet  ended  the  life  of  Beauty’s 
enemy  forever. 

When  the  cowboy  had  gone  with  his  gun  and  its 
smell  of  powder,  Beauty  took  her  fawns  out  of  the 
corral.  She  led  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  can- 
yon, which  she  knew  was  a safer  place  for  mule  deer. 

When  autumn  came,  Beauty  took  her  children  to 
the  herd.  They  spent  the  cold  months  with  other 
mule  deer  in  winter  quarters,  where  the  twins  made 
friends  with  other  deer. 

Beauty  had  finished  her  first  great  work.  She  had 
raised  twin  fawns  in  a wolf  country  and  had  helped 
to  bring  Scarface,  her  worst  enemy,  to  his  death. 
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Talking  about  the  Story 

1.  In  what  ways  did  nature  help  Beauty  to  escape 
from  danger? 

2.  Who  were  Beauty’s  enemies? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  cattle  and  deer  alike?  How 
are  they  different? 

4.  Prove  that  Beauty  showed  intelligence. 

5.  How  do  deer  protect  themselves? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a list  of  animals  and  birds  that  migrate  in 
the  fall  of  the  year. 

2.  What  are  the  signs  of  each  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year  where  you  live?  Make  a calendar  show- 
ing the  seasons. 

3.  Make  a list  of  animals  that  eat  meat.  Make  a 
list  of  plant-eating  animals. 

4.  Write  a short  story  telling  how  some  wild  animal 
or  bird  protected  itself  from  an  enemy. 

5.  Make  a large  class  picture  book  showing  the  wild 
animals  seen  in  your  state.  Write  paragraphs 
describing  the  animals.  Tell  about  their  habits, 
foods,  and  homes.  List  their  enemies. 

6.  Find  pictures  of  different  kinds  of  deer  in  Amer- 
ica. Plan  a talk  telling  about  them. 
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Word  Study 


I.  Add  other  words  that  describe  a fawn: 

graceful  gentle 

II.  Make  a list  of  words  that  describe  a wolf. 

III.  Write  sentences  which  you  think  best  de- 
scribe each  season: 

autumn  spring  winter  summer 

IV.  Each  of  the  words  below  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  Write  sentences  to  show  different  mean- 
ings for  each  word: 

pack  charge  train  quarters  wheel 

V.  Write  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  mean 
almost  the  same  as  each  of  the  following  words: 

beautiful  shy  sharp  grove  tremble 

VI.  Write  the  following  words  in  alphabetical 
order,  looking  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  letters 
of  each  word: 


apron 

did 

barb 

eagle 

candy 

doe 

anxious 

each 

earth 

ancestor 

bulls 

came 

drained 

calmly 

cradle 

buck 

appear 

drop 

baby 

buy 

end 
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A Story  in  the  Snow 


This  morning,  as  I walked  to  school 
Across  the  fluffy  snow, 

I came  upon  a bunny's  tracks — 

A jumping,  zigzag  row. 

He  must  have  hurried  very  fast, 

For  here  and  there  I saw 
Along  his  jerky,  winding  trail 
The  print  of  Rover’s  paw! 

I set  my  lunch  pail  on  the  snow 
And  stood  there  very  still, 

For  only  Rover’s  clumsy  tracks 
Led  down  the  little  hill. 


Then  suddenly  I thought  I heard 
A rustling  sound  close  by; 

And  there  within  a grassy  clump 
Shone  Bunny’s  twinkling  eye! 


The  Caterpillar 


Brown  and  furry 
Caterpillar  in  a hurry; 

Take  your  walk 

To  the  shady  leaf,  or  stalk. 

May  no  toad  spy  you, 

May  the  little  birds  pass  by  you; 

Spin  and  die, 

To  live  again  a butterfly. 

Christina  Georgina  Rossetti 


The  Woodpecker 

The  woodpecker  pecked  out  a little  round  hole 
And  made  him  a house  in  the  telephone  pole. 
One  day  when  I watched  he  poked  out  his  head, 
And  he  had  on  a hood  and  a collar  of  red. 

When  the  streams  of  rain  pour  out  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sparkles  of  lightning  go  flashing  by, 
And  the  big,  big  wheels  of  thunder  roll, 

He  can  snuggle  back  in  the  telephone  pole. 

Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 
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And  he  sits  on  the  zigzag  rails  remote, 

Where  he  whistles  at  breezy,  bracy  morn, 

When  the  buckwheat  is  ripe  and  stacked  is  the  corn: 
“Bob  white!  Bob  white!  Bob white  !” 

Is  he  hailing  some  comrade  as  blithe  as  he? 

Now  I wonder  where  Robert  White  can  be! 

O’er  the  billows  of  gold  and  amber  grain 
There  is  no  one  in  sight — but  hark  again: 
“Bobwhite!  Bobwhite!  Bobwhite!” 

Ah!  I see  why  he  calls;  in  the  stubble  there 
Hide  his  plump  little  wife  and  babies  fair! 

So  contented  is  he,  and  so  proud  of  the  same, 

That  he  wants  all  the  world  to  know  his  name: 
“Bobwhite!  Bobwhite!  Bobwhite!” 

George  Cooper 
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Wild  Life  in  America 


Read  this  paragraph  to  find  what  it  tells  you. 

Among  all  animals,  both  large  and  small,  there  is 
a struggle  to  live — to  eat,  but  not  to  be  eaten. 
Some , animals  get  all  of  their  food  from  plants,  while 
others,  the  predatory  animals  and  birds,  eat  meat. 
Predatory  animals  and  birds  kill  smaller  animals  and 
birds  and  sometimes  larger  animals  that  cannot 
escape  them.  Mountain  lions  are  enemies  of  deer; 
owls  and  hawks  eat  mice;  wolves  and  foxes  kill 
rabbits;  but  deer  and  rabbits  eat  plants.  When 
food  is  scarce,  animals  of  the  same  family  may  be- 
come enemies.  Wolves  will  fight  over  a freshly 
killed  deer.  Nature  has  provided  animals  with  dif- 
ferent appetites,  different  foods,  and  different  ene- 
mies. This  is  nature’s  way  of  keeping  a balance 
among  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  animals. 

The  main  idea  of  this  paragraph  is: 

I.  Nature  balances  plant  and  animal  life. 

The  proofs  telling  how  nature  does  this  are: 

A.  Nature  has  provided  different  appetites. 

B.  Nature  has  provided  different  foods. 

C.  Nature  has  provided  different  enemies. 
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Read  this  paragraph  to  find  what  it  tells  you. 

In  many  places  where  men  have  lived  and  worked 
in  America,  they  have  changed  wild  life.  They  have 
upset  nature’s  balance  of  bird  and  animal  fife  by  the 
things  they  have  done.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  they  have  caused  some  wild  animals  and 
birds  to  increase  in  numbers.  They  have  also  helped 
to  decrease  the  numbers  of  others.  They  have  cut 
down  forests  where  many  animals  and  birds  made 
their  homes.  They  have  plowed  and  planted  the  soil 
where  other  animals  lived.  They  have  drained 
swamps  and  marshes  where  birds,  fish,  and  small 
animals  made  their  homes  and  found  their  food.  A 
few  kinds  of  birds  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

The  main  idea  of  this  paragraph  is  given  below. 
If  necessary,  reread  the  paragraph  and  write  in  your 
own  words  what  men  have  done  that  upset  nature’s 
balance. 

Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

I.  Men  have  upset  nature’s  balance. 

A. 

B.  (reasons  or  proofs) 

C.  
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Read  this  paragraph  to  find  what  it  tells  you. 


In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  men  killed 
wolves,  bobcats,  and  mountain  lions  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  deer.  Killing  these  animals  removed  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  deer,  but  it  also  upset  the 
plant  and  animal  balance  which  nature  had  provided. 
In  a few  years  the  deer  increased  so  greatly  in  num- 
bers that  they  became  enemies  of  man.  They  ate 
the  grass  and  low- growing  bushes.  They  ate  the 
tender  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  as  high  as  they 
could  reach.  Soon  there  was  not  enough  food  for 
them  in  the  forests  and  they  fed  upon  crops  farmers 
had  planted.  Plant  life  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed. Man  had  upset  nature’s  balance  by  trying 
to  help  the  deer. 


Write  in  your  own  words  the  main  idea  of  this 
paragraph.  If  necessary,  reread  the  paragraph. 
Write  the  reasons  or  proofs  that  helped  you  to  find 
the  main  idea. 

Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

I.  (main  idea) 


A. 

B. 


(reasons  or  proofs) 
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Changes  Made  by  Men 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  of  changes  made  by  men. 

Forests  provided  shelter  and  homes  for  wild  life. 
They  supplied  food  for  small  and  large  animals. 
Thick  underbrush  offered  protection  to  small  ani- 
mals from  their  enemies.  Thickly  growing  trees  and 
bushes  were  hiding  places  for  animals  when  men 
hunted  them  with  guns.  The  forest  formed  a cover 
which  protected  helpless  young  animals  from  storms. 
The  trees  were  the  homes  of  many  birds.  The 
forests  of  our  country  belonged  to  wild  life  until 
white  people  settled  here.  When  men  had  the  trees 
cut  down,  they  destroyed  the  homes,  shelter,  and 
food  of  many  wild  animals  and  birds.  This  loss  of 
protection  has  been  one  cause  of  the  decrease  in  num- 
bers of  much  of  our  wild  life. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  people  have 
drained  swamps  and  lowlands  and  are  using  the  rich 
soil  for  farming.  This  change  has  affected  small 
animals,  fish,  and  water  birds.  When  small  lakes 
and  swamps  were  gone,  and  in  their  places  only  dry 
land  was  left,  food  for  such  wild  life  was  scarce. 
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Without  water,  fish  cannot  live.  Without  food,  ani- 
mals and  birds  die.  Many  small  animals  must  have 
places  near  the  water  to  build  their  homes  and  raise 
their  young,  or  they  decrease  in  numbers.  Draining 
bird  haunts,  lakes,  marshes,  and  swamps  has  robbed 
migratory  water  birds  of  many  resting  and  feeding 
places.  When  lowlands  were  drained,  wild  fife  de- 
creased in  numbers  in  these  places* 

Making  an  Outline 

Write  the  main  idea  of  each  paragraph  on  paper. 

Write  two  reasons  or  proofs  under  each  main  idea. 

Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

I.  (main  idea) 

A. 

B 


II.  (main  idea) 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  of  changes  made  by  men. 

Without  intending  to  do  so,  farmers  have  helped 
harmful  insects  to  increase  in  great  numbers.  When 
they  plowed  the  grassy  plains  and  planted  them  with 
crops  of  grain,  they  provided  insects  with  food. 
Tender  young  grain  and  vegetable  plants  are  choice 
food  for  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insect  pests. 
The  soft  plowed  ground  is  a place  where  insects  like 
to  lay  their  eggs.  Insects  increase  in  number  very 
quickly.  Many  farmers  destroyed  large  numbers  of 
birds,  and  when  birds  decrease  in  numbers,  insects 
have  fewer  enemies.  Men  who  farm  have  helped 
insects  to  increase  by  providing  food  and  homes  for 
them  and  by  destroying  their  natural  bird  enemies. 
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Shore  birds  and  inland  water  birds  have  suffered 
because  of  man.  Ducks,  gulls,  and  other  birds  that 
visit  harbors  and  lakes  meet  danger  in  oil  floating 
upon  the  water.  This  oil  is  like  a trap  that  catches 
them.  It  looks  so  much  like  water  that  the  birds  do 
not  notice  it  until  it  is  too  late.  When  birds  swim 
into  oil-covered  water,  the  oil  gets  onto  their  feath- 
ers and  makes  the  feathers  stick  together.  Then 
they  are  not  able  to  spread  their  wing  feathers  and 
rise  from  the  water.  Birds  try  to  clean  the  oil  out 
of  their  feathers  with  their  bills,  only  to  find  that 
their  heads  and  bills  become  covered  with  oil.  Birds 
with  oil  on  their  wings  and  with  their  bills  stuck 
together  are  not  able  to  get  food,  and  so  they  die. 

Making  an  Outline 

Write  the  main  idea  of  each  paragraph  on  paper. 

Write  two  reasons  for  each  main  idea. 

Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

I.  _ (main  idea) 

A.  

B.  

II.  (main  idea) 

A.  

B.  
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Water  Birds 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  of  water  birds  and  their  enemies. 


Water  birds  of  our  country  have  many  natural 
enemies.  The  weather  affects  the  number  of  ducks 
and  geese  each  year.  Long  seasons  of  months  with- 
out rain  cause  lakes  and  streams  to  become  dry 
land.  Water  birds  that  get  their  food  in  lakes, 
streams,  and  swamps  die  if  there  is  a failure  of  their 
water  and  food  supply.  Predatory  animals,  which 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  ducks  and  geese,  cause  the 
loss  of  great  numbers  of  these  fine  birds  each  year. 
During  the  nesting  season,  eggs  and  little  ducks  are 
easily  found  by  snakes,  foxes,  hawks,  and  other 
predatory  enemies.  It  is  not  often  that  a mother 
goose  or  duck  can  raise  even  half  her  family  because 
of  loss  to  predatory  enemies.  Hundreds  of  water 
birds  die  of  the  “duck  disease.”  It  kills  not  only 
ducks  but  many  other  birds. 

Shooting  of  great  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese  by 
hunters  has  been  the  greatest  cause  of  their  decrease. 
A few  men  have  always  hunted  these  birds  for  food 
for  their  own  tables,  killing  only  enough  for  their 
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needs.  Before  game  laws  protected  the  ducks,  hunt- 
ers killed  them  by  the  thousands  to  sell  to  markets. 
These  men  did  much  damage.  They  did  not  know 
that  they  were  destroying  more  ducks  than  could  be 
raised  each  year.  There  are  increasing  numbers  of 
sportsmen,  too,  who  hunt  game  birds  for  sport. 
With  repeating  guns  they  kill  and  cripple  more  birds 
than  they  use  for  food.  The  hunters  have  killed  so 
many  ducks  and  geese  that  many  people  have  be- 
come interested  in  better  protection  for  all  game 
birds. 

Making  an  Outline 

Write  on  paper  in  your  own  words  the  main 
thought  of  each  paragraph.  Write  reasons  or  proofs 
for  the  main  thought. 

Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

I.  _ 

A.  

B.  1 

C.  

II.  __ \ 

A.  

B.  

C.  
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Gulls 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  about  gulls. 

Gulls  are  very  helpful  to  man.  They  are  good 
scavengers,  eating  waste  matter  which  they  find. 
They  follow  ships  leaving  port  and  pick  up  refuse 
that  is  thrown  out.  They  fly  around  fishing  boats 
and  often  fight  over  bits  of  fish  thrown  overboard 
when  the  fish  are  cleaned.  Gulls  spend  many  hours 
picking  up  whatever  food  may  have  been  washed 
in  along  the  shores.  In  all  harbors  of  the  world, 
gulls  help  man  to  keep  the  land  and  water  cleaner. 

Some  gulls  live  inland  on  lakes  and  along  rivers. 
Wherever  these  gulls  migrate,  they  are  friends  of  the 
farmers.  They  visit  plowed  fields  and  pick  up 
insects,  insect  eggs,  and  worms  that  are  turned  up 
by  the  plows.  They  follow  grazing  cattle  and  eat 
the  insects  that  are  found  in  the  grass.  They  visit 
fields  when  the  crops  are  growing  and  eat  grasshop- 
pers, crickets,  and  other  insects.  In  certain  states 
gulls  are  now  protected  by  law. 

Make  an  outline  of  these  two  paragraphs.  If  you 
need  help,  see  page  99. 
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Birds  and  Farmers 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  how  birds 
help  the  farmers. 

The  farmer  has  less  worry  about  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  caterpillars,  and  other  insects  if  he  has 
plenty  of  birds  on  his  farm.  Birds  eat  the  insects 
that  destroy  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  crops. 
Some  birds  eat  the  seeds  of  weeds.  Hawks  and  owls 
kill  mice  that  live  on  grain.  The  downy  woodpecker 
is  a true  friend  of  the  farmer  who  raises  corn.  It  can 
pull  corn  borers  out  of  their  hiding  places  where 
other  birds  are  unable  to  find  them.  The  cedar  wax- 
wing destroys  tent  caterpillars  that  spread  their  tents 
in  fruit  and  nut  trees.  More  than  thirty  different 
kinds  of  birds  feed  on  the  codling  moth,  which  does 


great  damage  to  fruit  orchards.  Crows  and  robins 
catch  insects  and  bugs  that  live  near  the  ground. 
Woodpeckers  of  all  kinds  dig  into  trees  after  borers, 
while  other  birds  keep  the  bark  and  branches  clean 
of  insects.  Flycatchers  and  swallows  eat  insects  in 
the  air  as  they  fly  from  place  to  place.  For  almost 
every  insect  pest  there  is  a bird  enemy  that  helps 
destroy  it. 

Hawks  and  owls  are  of  help  to  the  farmers,  but 
they  need  protection.  These  birds  are  often  killed 
by  persons  who  do  not  know  their  value.  In  places 
where  most  of  these  birds  have  been  killed,  field  mice 
overrun  the  country.  Only  a few  of  the  many  kinds 
of  hawks  eat  chickens  or  birds.  These  few  may  be 
recognized  by  the  way  they  act  in  flight.  They  fly 
swiftly  over  trees  and  bushes  and  make  sudden 
darts  upon  their  prey.  Because  of  this  way  of  flying 
they  are  often  called  “blue  darters/’  Hawks  that 
are  helpful  soar  at  greater  heights,  and  slowly  sail 
over  places  where  they  are  hunting.  The  great 
horned  owl,  like  most  owls,  feeds  at  night  and  can 
catch  only  the  chickens  which  are  not  protected  in 
closed  chicken  houses.  The  remaining  hawks  and 
owls,  more  than  fifty  in  all,  have  habits  useful 
to  man. 
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“Quail,”  “partridge,”  and  “bobwhite”  are  different 
names  for  a game  bird  which  belongs  to  the  scratch- 
ing bird  family.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
that  belong  to  this  family  are  the  grouse  and  the 
pheasant.  All  these  birds  are  helpful  to  farmers. 
Weed  seeds  form  more  than  half  their  food.  Luck- 
ily for  the  farmers,  these  birds  eat  seeds  of  the  worst 
weed  pests  on  the  farm.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  they  eat  many  harmful  insects.  About  one 
third  of  their  food  at  this  time  is  made  up  of  insects. 
If  these  birds  are  protected,  they  often  do  not  mi- 
grate at  all.  Farmers  can  have  them  as  unpaid 
workmen  if  protection  is  provided  for  them. 

Making  an  Outline 

Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

I.  

A.  

B.  

II.  I l 

A.  

B.  

III.  

A.  

B.  
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Protection  of  Wild  Life 

Read  the  paragraphs  to  see  how  wild  life  is  pro- 
tected. 

Our  national  and  state  governments  have  done 
many  things  to  protect  animals,  birds,  and  fish. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been  made  into 
national  forests,  and  forest  rangers  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  them  to  help  control  fires  and  protect  wild 
animals  and  birds.  Game  farms  and  fish  hatcheries 
have  been  established.  Swamps,  forests,  streams, 
and  lakes  have  been  set  apart  as  refuges  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  They  give  shelter  and  food 
to  fish,  birds,  and  wild  animals. 

Laws  have  been  passed  which  help  to  protect  and 
restore  wild  life.  These  laws  keep  men  from  hunting 
game  birds  and  wild  animals  except  at  certain  times 
of  each  year.  The  laws  permit  hunters  to  kill  only 
a certain  number  of  birds  or  wild  animals  during 
this  hunting  season.  No  one  can  hunt  in  gov- 
ernment-owned forests,  parks,  or  refuges  without  a 
special  permit.  Our  government  has  made  treaties 
with  both  Canada  and  Mexico  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  birds  that  fly  south  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  return  north  in  the  spring. 
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Some  farmers  protect  and  provide  for  their  bird 
friends.  They  plant  cover  or  leave  low-growing 
bushes  in  places  where  birds  may  hide  from  then- 
enemies.  They  do  not  burn  the  grass  because  that 
would  destroy  the  nests  built  on  the  ground.  They 
leave  fallen  trees  here  and  there  for  shelter  from 
storms.  Sometimes  corn  shocks  in  the  fields  provide 
food  and  protect  the  birds  from  snow  and  ice  while 
they  eat.  Some  farmers  plant  food  patches,  espe- 
cially for  pheasants,  quail,  and  other  scratching 
birds.  These  food  patches  are  usually  planted  along 
fence  rows  or  near  wooded  land. 

Boys  and  girls  can  help  protect  and  restore  the 
wild  life  of  the  country.  They  can  learn  the  habits 
of  birds  and  animals  and  their  needs  for  homes  and 
food.  They  can  put  up  birdhouses,  feedboxes,  and 
watering  places  for  birds  and  small  animals.  In  the 
winter  when  deep  snow  covers  the  ground  and  nat- 
ural feeding  places,  boys  and  girls  can  place  food 
where  wild  life  can  get  it.  Farmers,  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  and  foresters  will  welcome  help  given  by 
boys  and  girls  in  caring  for  wild  life. 

Make  an  outline  of  each  of  the  paragraphs  you  have 
just  read.  If  you  need  help,  see  page  99. 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 

I.  Choose  one  of  the  following.  Prepare  a talk 
about  it  to  give  to  the  class: 

1.  Changes  in  wild  life  since  white  people  came 
to  America 

2.  Gulls  as  workers  for  people 

3.  Birds  as  tree  keepers 

4.  Causes  of  increase  in  insect  life 

5.  Birds  as  helpers  to  farmers 

6.  Farmers  protect  birds 

7.  Water  birds  and  their  enemies 

8.  Wild  life  protection 

II.  Write  a short  story  about  the  usefulness  of  one 
of  the  following  birds: 

ducks  owls  quail  gulls  woodpeckers 

III.  Make  a list  of  harmful  insects. 

IV.  List  some  birds  that  help  the  farmers. 

V.  Write  a short  story  telling  in  what  ways  you 
would  protect  wild  life  in  your  state. 

VI.  Write  a short  story  telling  how  wild  life  may 
be  restored. 

VII.  Keep  a list  of  the  birds  you  see  during  one 
week.  Describe  them. 
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Word  Study 


L You  have  read  stories  about  wild  life  in  this 
book.  Find  words  in  these  stories  that  can  be  listed 
under  the  following  headings.  Write  the  words  on 
paper.  Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

Animals  and  Birds 

Predatory  Migratory  Helpful  Harmful 

II.  Write  words  that  describe  these  animals  and 
birds: 

deer  wolf  fox  gull  owl  woodpecker 

III.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of 
each  of  the  following  words.  Write  a sentence  using 
each  word. 

predatory  migratory  scavenger  protection 

IV.  Write  sentences  to  show  different  meanings 
for  each  word. 

trail  track  shoulder  steps  rock 

V.  Write  these  words  in  syllables,  using  your 
dictionary. 

migratory  predatory  continued  instinct 

protected  prevented  scavenger  national 

government  harmful  restored  insect 

neighborhood  balance  lowing  provide 
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Bobwhites 


One  day  a farmer  rode  through  a field  on  horse- 
back. Ahead  of  him  he  saw  his  hunting  dog,  a 
pointer,  stop  suddenly.  The  man  knew  his  dog  had 
found  some  game,  for  the  dog  stood  almost  as  still 
as  a statue.  His  nose  was  pointed  toward  the  game 
so  that  he  could  keep  its  scent.  He  held  his  tail 
straight  behind  him  and  his  right  front  foot  raised  a 
little.  The  farmer  got  off  his  horse  and  walked 
quietly  toward  the  dog.  He  stood  still  for  several 
seconds,  trying  to  see  what  bird  or  animal  the  pointer 
had  discovered.  He  looked  carefully  in  the  direction 
toward  which  the  nose  of  the  dog  was  pointed.  He 
leaned  over  and  then  took  another  step  in  the  weeds 
and  grass. 

The  farmer  saw  a little  gray-brown  mother  bob- 
white  sitting  in  her  nest.  She  had  chosen  this  spot 
well.  The  grass  and  weeds  around  her  nest  were  of 
the  same  colors  as  her  own  feathers.  She  was  well 
camouflaged.  She  did  not  move,  but  sat  motionless. 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  dog  and  horse,  she  had 
called  her  babies. 

While  the  dog  and  man  stood  near,  the  mother 
bob  white  told  the  little  ones  what  to  do.  Although 
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these  little  birds  were  only  a day  or  two  old,  they 
ran  from  under  their  mother  and  hid  in  the  near-by 
grass  and  weeds.  They  did  not  all  run  from  under 
her  at  the  same  time.  They  went  one  at  a time, 
and  each  in  a different  direction.  After  all  the  baby 
birds  were  hidden,  the  mother  bird  rose  and  whirred 
away  on  her  little  short  wings. 

The  farmer  smiled  as  he  walked  back  to  his  horse, 
for  he  knew  how  clever  these  little  birds  are  in  taking 
care  of  themselves.  He  thought  how  bobwhite  chicks 
differ  from  other  young  birds  which  are  seen  in  nests. 
Bobwhite  young  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
earlier  than  other  young  birds.  The  first  day  they 
are  out  of  their  shells,  they  are  able  to  run  around 
the  nest  and  out  in  the  grass  and  weeds.  They  go 
with  their  mother  to  look  for  food  within  a few 
hours  after  they  are  hatched.  They  learn  to  fly 
before  they  are  half  the  size  of  their  parents. 

Bobwhite  families  are  wise  in  the  way  they  go  to 
roost  at  night.  They  fly  to  some  place  higher  than 
the  land  around  it.  They  do  this  so  they  can  see 
from  all  sides  if  an  enemy  should  try  to  reach  them. 

By  flying  to  their  roosting  place,  they  do  not  leave 
any  scent  for  sharp-nosed  creatures  to  follow.  At 
the  roosting  place,  the  birds  arrange  themselves  with 
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the  skill  of  a trained  army  in  enemy  country.  They 
form  a circle  with  their  tails  pointing  in  and  their 
heads  out  so  they  can  see  in  all  directions.  If  an 
enemy  should  surprise  them,  each  bird  can  fly 
straight  ahead  without  touching  another  bird.  Very 
few  other  birds  are  as  clever  as  bob  whites. 

1.  How  do  birds  of  the  bobwhite  family  show  their 
cleverness? 

2.  In  what  ways  are  they  different  from  other  birds? 

3.  Why  should  they  be  protected? 
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Tricks  of  Forest  Creatures 

True  stories  told  by  Archibald  Rutledge 

Nature  is  never  more  interesting  than  when  wild 
creatures  show  cleverness.  They  often  show  courage 
and  something  very  much  like  the  resourcefulness  of 
people.  Resourcefulness  is  being  able  to  find  a way 
out  of  some  situation.  It  may  mean  avoiding  or 
escaping  from  danger. 

On  my  southern  plantation  there  lived  a famous 
buck.  He  was  large  and  had  beautiful  antlers.  Few 
hunters  had  seen  him,  but  many  had  heard  of  him. 
He  was  a wise  old  buck — wise  enough  to  live  much 
longer  than  many  other  deer. 

One  winter  after  the  hunting  season  closed,  an  old 
man  who  lived  on  my  place  asked  me  why  nobody 
hunted  the  big  buck  that  year.  I replied,  “Every- 
body hunted  him,  but  nobody  found  him.” 

The  old  man  laughed.  “That  old  buck  has  been 
sleeping  close  to  my  house  all  winter.  I’ve  seen  him 
almost  every  day.  Come,  let  me  show  you.” 

The  old  man  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  buck 
had  slept  in  the  broom  grass  not  fifty  feet  from  his 
cabin.  While  hunters  had  covered  the  distant  woods 
looking  for  him,  he  had  hidden  there  in  safety. 
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Instinct  must  have  told  the  buck  two  things:  first, 
that  the  old  man  was  not  a hunter;  second,  that  no 
one  would  look  for  him  close  to  a cabin. 

An  animal  or  bird  that  is  surprised  and  unable  to 
hide  may  pretend  it  is  mad,  or  it  may  sometimes  act 
as  if  dead.  When  an  animal  shows  madness,  other 
animals  usually  wait  to  attack  it,  or  they  may  even 
run  from  it.  Animals  fear  madness  in  another  animal. 

The  more  harmless  a creature,  the  less  it  is  able  to 
protect  itself.  A harmless  creature  sometimes  tries 
to  act  like  a very  dangerous  one.  Harmless  snakes 
will  sometimes  act  like  great  fighters.  The  opossum 
often  acts  as  if  dead  when  danger  comes  near.  It 
will  roll  back  its  eyes  and  let  its  mouth  fall  open. 

Some  animals  and  a number  of  birds  try  to  hiss 
like  snakes.  The  wild  turkey  hen,  when  sitting  in  her 
nest  hidden  in  the  underbrush,  gives  a hiss  very  much 
like  that  of  a snake.  I have  jumped  away  from  what 
I thought  was  a snake,  only  to  find  that  I had  almost 
stepped  on  a well-camouflaged  turkey’s  nest. 

The  fox’s  cleverness  is  shown  when  he  is  trying  to 
escape  from  dogs  which  are  chasing  him.  One  after- 
noon I was  sitting  on  a log  near  a stream  when  a 
gray  fox  came  in  sight.  Not  far  behind  him  came 
the  dogs.  I could  hear  them.  I could  see  the  fox 
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was  tired.  Across  the  stream  an  old  log  had  fallen, 
and  the  fox  started  across  on  this  log. 

Halfway  across  the  stream  he  stopped,  turned 
sidewise  on  the  log,  and  looked  down.  Below  him 
was  a tiny  green  island.  Down  to  this  small  piece 
of  land  the  fox  leaped.  I watched  him,  expecting 
him  to  jump  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
but  to  my  surprise  he  jumped  to  the  bank  on  the 
side  of  the  stream  he  had  just  left,  and  ran  off. 

When  the  dogs  came,  they  followed  the  trail  to  the 
middle  of  the  log,  then  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  stream.  But  no  scent  awaited  them  there,  and 
for  many  minutes  they  ran  here  and  there  trying  to 
pick  up  the  trail  of  that  fox.  Finally,  with  the  air  of 
creatures  who  know  they  have  been  outwitted,  they 
gave  up  the  chase. 

I have  seen  many  thousand  deer  in  their  native 
woods  and  can  truthfully  speak  of  their  resourceful- 
ness. A most  interesting  performance  took  place  one 
day  in  the  pineland  near  the  home  of  a backwoods- 
man. I met  him  in  a forest  path  within  distant 
sight  of  his  house.  He  had  been  rounding  up  some 
hogs  in  the  woods.  There  were  twenty  or  more  of 
these  hogs  in  the  pathway  ahead  of  us,  slowly  mak- 
ing their  way  toward  the  barnyard. 
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As  we  were  talking,  we  heard  a hound  dog  bark- 
ing. We  were  almost  certain  that  he  was  chasing  a 
deer  in  our  direction.  We  sat  down  together  on  a 
log  and  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

Running  perhaps  a half  mile  ahead  of  the  hound, 
a beautiful  buck  appeared.  Seeing  the  hogs,  he 
stopped — not  to  rest,  but  to  decide  what  to  do.  For 
a minute  or  more  he  stood  motionless.  Then  he 
quietly  walked  forward  to  the  path,  where  he  joined 
the  hogs  and  began  walking  with  them  toward  the 
barnyard.  This  strange  action  had  in  it  intelli- 
gence and  good  thoughtful  planning.  By  walking 
with  the  hogs,  the  buck  knew  that  his  scent  would 
not  be  easy  for  the  hound  to  follow,  because  of  the 
stronger  scent  of  the  hogs.  He  might  have  known, 
too,  of  the  interest  the  dog  would  take  in  the  hogs! 

Within  thirty  yards  of  the  barnyard,  the  buck  left 
the  path,  walking  quietly  away  through  the  woods. 
By  this  time  the  hound  was  in  sight.  We  watched 
him.  The  buck  had  outwitted  him.  Coming  to  the 
path,  the  hound  fell  in  behind  the  hogs  and  chased 
them  into  the  barnyard.  After  all,  that  was  more 
exciting  than  to  follow  a deer  he  had  never  seen! 

All  wild  creatures  show  unusual  resourcefulness 
when  hurt.  Once,  in  the  woods  in  the  late  evening, 
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I saw  a beautiful,  wild  turkey  gobbler  in  a sad  con- 
dition. One  of  his  great  wings,  broken  by  a hunter 
or  by  some  accident,  was  dragging  on  the  ground. 
Night  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  time  for  the  gob- 
bler to  be  on  a roost  in  some  tree.  He  could  not 
fly  to  a roost,  yet  if  he  stayed  on  the  ground,  a fox  or 
a wildcat  would  surely  get  him. 

Near  by  was  a tree  that  had  been  broken  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  break  had  not 
been  complete,  and  the  upper  half  leaned  over  until 
it  touched  the  ground.  The  gobbler  walked  slowly 
up  this  leaning  tree  until  he  reached  the  top.  He 
knew  he  would  not  be  safe  there.  A wildcat  might 
follow  his  steps  up  the  leaning  tree  trunk.  So  the 
gobbler  took  a mighty  leap,  and  beating  with  his  one 
good  wing,  landed  in  a near-by  oak.  Here  he  would 
have  a better  chance  of  being  safe.  I saw  him  after- 
wards while  his  wing  was  healing.  Later  I had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  him  fly  sixty  feet  to  the  branch 
of  a tall  pine  tree. 
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To  remain  motionless  until  danger  has  passed  is  a 
favorite  trick  of  wild  creatures.  This  habit  means 
more  than  becoming  part  of  the  natural  coloring, 
which  is  camouflage.  It  takes  courage  to  let  an 
enemy  come  close  to  you  and  yet  make  no  effort  to 
get  away  from  him. 

It  is  strange  that  deer,  almost  the  swiftest  of  ani- 
mals, often  use  this  trick  of  standing  motionless. 
I once  saw  what  appeared  to  be  antlers  sticking  up 
from  behind  a fallen  pine  free.  I stood  for  twenty 
minutes  watching.  The  antlers  did  not  move,  and  I 
decided  they  were  the  branches  of  the  old  dead  pine. 
When  I moved,  the  branches  moved  and  proved  to 
be  real  antlers  after  all.  A buck  had  been  watching 
me  and  had  decided  that  standing  motionless  was 
better  than  running  away. 

Another  time  I saw  a doe  with  her  tiny  fawn  in 
the  woods.  Like  a statue  the  mother  stood  looking 
and  listening,  but  the  baby  fawn  wanted  to  play  and 
kept  running  around  on  unsteady  legs.  At  last  the 
doe  raised  her  foot,  set  it  on  the  fawn’s  back,  and 
gently  but  firmly  pressed  the  fawn  down  into  the 
grass,  thus  hiding  it  and  keeping  it  still. 

One  of  the  smartest  acts  of  wild  creatures  I ever 
saw  was  that  of  a white  egret.  Standing  knee-deep 
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in  a sea  marsh,  every  few  minutes  it  would  dart  its 
sharp  bill  into  the  water.  Fishing  was  good!  Its 
appetite  satisfied,  the  bird  lifted  its  wings  to  fly 
away,  but  it  could  not  rise. 

It  was  in  distress  and  tried  to  free  one  leg  which 
seemed  to  be  caught.  Just  as  I started  toward  it, 
the  egret  lifted  itself  into  the  air.  I watched,  won- 
dering what  the  bird  would  do,  for  hanging  to  its  left 
foot  was  a large  clam.  Flying  off  balance,  the  egret 
alighted  on  a near-by  fence  post.  Then  it  lifted  the 
caught  foot  high  and  began  hitting  the  clam  against 
the  post.  Soon  the  shell  broke  and  the  egret,  free 
once  more,  smoothed  its  feathers  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 


Talking  about  Wild  Life 

1.  Give  reasons  why  boys  and  girls  should  be  inter- 
ested in  conservation  of  wild  life. 

2.  In  your  neighborhood,  what  wild  animals,  birds, 
and  fish  should  be  restocked?  Why? 

3.  Men  have  made  great  changes  in  conditions  affect- 
ing wild  life.  What  are  these  changes? 

4.  Tell  something  of  the  damage  done  by  night 
prowlers,  such  as  the  fox,  the  owl,  the  opossum. 

5.  Why  are  animal  and  bird  scavengers  valuable? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a book  of  wild  birds,  fish,  or  insects.  Use 
pictures.  Write  paragraphs  telling  about  their 
habits,  homes,  and  foods. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  birds  and  animals  which  are 
protected.  Which  wild  animals  or  birds  should  be 
added  to  this  list?  Why? 

3.  Write  a story  telling  of  some  clever  trick  a wild 
animal  or  bird  has  used  to  outwit  an  enemy. 

4.  Plan  a talk  on  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Causes  of  loss  of  water  birds  in  America 

b.  Nature’s  balance  among  plants  and  animals 

c.  Birds  as  friends  of  man 

d.  Bird  refuges 
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Word  Study 


I.  What  is  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  underlined 
words  below?  Write  a sentence  using  each  word. 

1.  fish  restocked 

5.  in  a sad  condition 

2.  night  prowlers 

6.  their  native  woods 

3.  was  in  distress 

7.  have  been  outwitted 

4.  flying  off  balance 

8.  will  pretend 

II.  Copy  each  word  below  on  your  paper  and  write 
one  or  more  words  that  mean  almost  the  same: 

escape 

shy 

increase 

restock 

recognize 

clever 

smart 

calm 

III.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Wild  animals  show  cleverness. 

2.  Bob  whites  arrange  themselves  with  the  skill 
of  an  army  in  enemy  country. 

3.  Eagles  soar  at  great  heights. 

4.  Oil  on  water  is  like  a trap. 

5.  Men  upset  nature’s  balance. 

6.  I almost  stepped  on  a well-camouflaged  tur- 
key’s nest. 

7.  Animals  show  resourcefulness  when  hurt. 

8.  The  egret  flew  off  balance. 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 

Plan  a program  on  conservation  and  invite  visitors. 
Four  groups  of  children  may  prepare  different  parts 
of  the  program,  using  the  four  questions  given  below. 
Reread  pages  91-105  and  108-117  if  you  need  help 
in  your  work. 

I.  Wild  animals  and  birds  are  able  to  protect 
themselves.  (In  what  ways?) 

A.  

B.  

C.  

D.  

II.  Wild  life  is  being  protected  now.  (By  whom?) 

A.  ^____ 

B.  

C.  

III.  Wild  life  has  many  enemies.  (Who  are  they?) 

A.  

B.  

C.  

IV.  Birds  help  the  farmers.  (In  what  ways?) 

A.  

B.  

C.  
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Food  Supply 


American  farmers  have  a great  responsibility  in 
supplying  the  large  quantities  of  food  consumed  in 
our  country.  They  also  help  to  supply  food  for  the 
people  of  other  countries. 

List  all  the  different  kinds  of  farms  you  know. 

Name  three  products  that  come  from  each. 


Name  two  or  three  foods  that  do  not  come  from 
farms. 


Many  foods  that  come  from  farms  are  perishable. 
That  is,  they  decay  and  lose  their  value  if  not 
consumed  soon  after  they  are  ready  for  market. 
Name  five  perishable  foods. 

Canning  is  one  method  of  preserving  foods.  List 
other  ways  in  which  perishable  foods  may  be  pre- 
served. 
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M mi 


Transportation  of  food  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  to  another  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  your  mothers  and  fathers  were  children. 

What  modern  improvements  in  transportation 
have  made  it  possible  to  send  perishable  foods 
greater  distances  today  than  ever  before? 

List  all  the  ways  you  know  in  which  food  products 
can  be  transported. 
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Today  the  use  of  modern  machinery  saves  time 
and  work  for  farmers. 

The  combine  is  a machine  that  cuts  and  threshes 
grain  at  the  same  time.  Through  its  use,  farmers 
save  much  time  and  labor. 


Some  farmers  who  have  large  cornfields  use  a 
machine  called  a “com  picker”  to  gather  their  crops. 
It  would  take  a long  time  to  do  the  work  by  hand. 

Find  out  about  a machine  that  helps  prepare  the 
soil  for  planting. 

Find  out  about  a machine  which  plants  seeds. 


Many  farms  are  lighted  by  electricity,  which  is 
brought  in  by  wires  connected  to  main  electric  lines. 

Some  farms  have  their  own  electric  generating 
plants. 

An  important  part  of  an  electric  generating  plant 
is  the  dynamo,  a machine  which  produces  the  electric 
power. 

Name  all  the  ways  you  know  in  which  electricity 
is  of  help  to  farmers. 
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Broad  Acres 

Terry  took  the  last  bag  from  the  driver  as  it 
was  swung  down  to  him  from  the  warm  bus 
they  had  just  left.  He  put  it  with  the  other  bags 
at  his  mother’s  feet.  Then  they  watched  the  bus 
move  slowly  away. 

“Well,  here  we  are,”  said  Mrs.  Dunham  as  she 
looked  down  the  street  of  the  tiny  village.  “This 
place  hasn’t  changed  much  since  I last  saw  it.” 
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A sign  in  one  of  the  windows  which  read  “Lunch" 
reminded  her  that  they  had  not  eaten  their  evening 
meal.  It  was  now  after  suppertime. 

“Let's  have  something  to  eat  before  we  start  for 
Broad  Acres,"  she  said. 

“We  will  have  to  carry  our  own  baggage,"  said 
Terry.  He  picked  up  two  of  the  bags  and  walked 
across  the  street. 

In  a few  minutes  they  were  seated  at  a counter, 
enjoying  sandwiches  and  milk.  Terry  looked  at  his 
mother.  He  knew  she  was  trying  to  appear  cheerful, 
but  he  wondered  how  she  was  really  feeling. 

When  they  had  finished  their  meal,  the  owner  of 
the  lunchroom  asked,  “Is  there  anything  more  I can 
do  for  you?" 


“Yes,  I want  to  ask  you  a question,"  said  Mrs. 
Dunham.  “Is  there  a bus  that  goes  out  to  Broad 
Acres,  the  Dunham  farm?" 


“Let  me  see/’  he  said  as  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. “Broad  Acres?” 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a young  man  came 
in.  He  wore  a sheepskin  coat  and  had  a cap  pulled 
down  over  his  ears. 

“Here’s  Jay  Wheeler.  He  is  just  the  man  who  can 
help  you,”  said  the  owner  of  the  lunchroom.  “Jay, 
these  people  want  to  get  to  the  old  Dunham  place. 
It’s  out  your  way,  isn’t  it?” 

“Broad  Acres?”  said  Jay,  as  he  looked  with  in- 
terest at  Mrs.  Dunham  and  Terry.  “Yes,  it’s  three 
miles  down  the  road.  But  nobody  lives  there.  Mr. 
Dunham  died  a year  ago.” 

“Yes,  we  know,”  Mrs.  Dunham  answered  quickly. 
“I  am  his  sister-in-law.  He  left  the  place  to  me. 
The  furniture  is  still  in  the  house.  We  are  going 
out  there  to  live,  if  it’s  still  livable.” 

“The  bus  goes  right  by  there.  One  left  about 
fifteen  minutes  ago,”  said  Jay  as  he  stepped  closer  to 
the  counter.  “I  work  at  the  Gardner  Poultry  Farm 
near  Broad  Acres.  I’ll  be  going  out  that  way  soon 
in  my  truck.  Would  you  like  to  ride  with  me?” 
Mrs.  Dunham  smiled  and  said,  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
Wheeler.  That  will  be  fine.  We’d  like  to  go.  This 
is  my  son,  Terry.” 
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“Hello,”  said  Jay,  putting  out  his  hand,  and  Terry 
found  his  own  hand  in  a firm  grip. 

“Do  you  want  to  do  some  shopping  while  I have 
something  to  eat?”  asked  Jay. 

“Yes,  we  do,”  said  Mrs.  Dunham.  She  and  Terry 
walked  toward  the  door. 
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They  did  some  shopping.  Mrs.  Dunham  chose 
carefully  the  food  which  they  would  need  to  begin 
housekeeping  at  Broad  Acres.  She  had  little  money 
to  spend,  and  she  wanted  to  put  every  penny  to 
good  use. 

Soon  all  three  were  crowded  into  the  front  seat  of 
the  truck. 

“Have  you  been  out  to  the  farm  before?”  asked 
Jay  as  the  truck  moved  into  the  open  country. 

“I  was  at  Broad  Acres  years  ago,  but  Terry  has 
never  seen  the  place,”  replied  Mrs.  Dunham. 

Terry  looked  at  the  scattered  farmhouses  set  in 
wide  fields  with  patches  of  winter  wheat  here  and 
there.  He  supposed  he  and  his  mother  were  lucky 
to  have  a farm  to  go  to,  but  how  different  it  would 
be  from  a city  apartment!  They  were  so  close  to  the 
end  of  their  journey  that  he  felt  almost  frightened. 
Soon  he  would  know  what  Broad  Acres  was  like. 

He  was  half  listening  to  Jay,  who  was  telling  his 
mother  stories  about  neighboring  farms. 

“What  do  the  young  people  do  in  the  country?”  he 
heard  his  mother  ask.  “Terry  has  lived  in  a city  all 
his  life.  He  knows  little  about  the  country.” 

“Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  community  be- 
long to  the  4-H  Club,”  replied  Jay. 
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“What  is  a 4-H  Club?”  asked  Mrs.  Dunham. 

“It’s  a club  that  works  under  the  direction  of  a 
county  agent,”  answered  Jay.  “He  helps  boys  and 
girls  learn  better  methods  of  farming  and  better  ways 
of  taking  care  of  their  homes  and  the  land.  Both 
boys  and  girls  raise  chickens  and  livestock.  The 
girls  learn  canning  and  dressmaking.  The  four  H’s 
stand  for  head,  heart,  hands,  and  health.  Terry  will 
enjoy  the  meetings,  I’m  sure.” 

Terry  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn’t  like 
farms.  Why  should  he  enjoy  a 4-H  Club?  He  was 
deep  in  thought.  Surely  they  had  traveled  three 
miles.  Where  was  Broad  Acres?  Was  it  the  farm 
ahead  or  the  next  one?  He  was  just  about  to  say 
“Aren’t  we  nearly  there?”  when  Jay  Wheeler  turned 
the  truck  off  the  road  and  into  a driveway.  The 
tall  trees  along  each  side  of  it  might  have  been  pretty 
in  the  summer,  but  now  they  were  dark  and  bare. 

Jay  slowed  down  the  truck  and  pulled  around  to 
the  back  of  a cheerless-looking  wooden  house.  It 
had  been  white,  but  now  the  paint  was  nearly  gone. 
The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  giving  the  place  a for- 
saken appearance. 

Terry’s  teeth  chattered  as  he  jumped  to  the  icy 
ground. 
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“Do  you  have  the  key,  Mother?”  he  called. 

“Yes,  here  it  is,”  said  Mrs.  Dunham. 

“I’ll  come  in  with  you  and  see  if  there  is  anything 
I can  do,”  said  Jay.  He  picked  up  a bag  of  gro- 
ceries and  started  for  the  house.  Mrs.  Dunham 
unlocked  the  back  door,  and  they  stepped  into  the 
kitchen. 

Terry  had  told  himself  that  the  house  would  be 
cold,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  a house  could  be  as 
cold  as  this  one. 

Jay  moved  around  quickly.  He  found  an  old 
newspaper,  a few  small  pieces  of  wood,  and  some 
coal,  which  he  carried  over  to  the  big  black  cook- 
stove.  He  struck  a match  and  held  it  to  the  paper. 
As  the  fire  started,  he  looked  at  Terry,  who  was  busy 
rubbing  his  cold  hands. 

“You’ll  be  warm  in  no  time,”  Jay  said.  He 
picked  up  a bucket  from  the  table.  “I’ll  go  out  and 
get  some  water.  I’ll  have  to  break  the  ice  in  the 
rain  barrel  to  get  enough  water  to  prime  the  pump. 
The  house  has  running  water,  but  it  has  been  shut 
off,”  he  added. 

Mrs.  Dunham,  who  had  been  quietly  looking 
around,  suddenly  realized  that  there  was  work  to 
be  done. 
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She  took  two  lamps  from  a shelf  near  the  door  and 
placed  them  on  the  kitchen  table.  She  found  a can 
marked  “Kerosene”  and  filled  the  lamps.  When 
they  were  lighted,  the  room  suddenly  looked  differ- 
ent. It  seemed  warmer  and  much  more  cheerful. 

Jay  came  in  with  a bucket  of  water. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  there  is  nothing  more  I can  do 
for  you  tonight,  I’ll  go  home  now.  I’ll  look  in 
tomorrow  and  see  how  you’re  getting  along.” 

“You  have  been  very  helpful,”  said  Mrs.  Dunham. 
“Thank  you,  and  do  come  again.” 

The  door  closed  behind  Jay,  and  Terry  and  his 
mother  were  left  alone  at  Broad  Acres. 

The  next  morning  Terry  awoke  with  a start.  He 
couldn’t  remember  where  he  was.  He  sat  up  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  The  sun  was  not  shin- 
ing, and  a gray  light  fell  on  the  snow  and  the  leafless 
trees.  To  Terry  the  world  looked  dead  and  deserted. 

Terry  heard  his  mother  moving  around  in  the 
kitchen  below.  He  dressed  quickly  and  ran  down- 
stairs. He  saw  his  mother  trying  to  start  a fire  in 
the  cookstove. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “that  wood  is  too  large  for  the 
stove.  Did  you  find  it  in  the  cellar?” 
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His  mother  nodded.  Terry  went  down  the  cellar 
stairs. 

“Mother!”  he  shouted.  “There’s  a furnace  down 
here.  If  it  works,  we’ll  be  able  to  get  the  whole 
house  warm!” 

Terry  found  a hatchet  and  cut  some  of  the  wood 
into  small  pieces.  It  seemed  no  time  at  all  until 
there  was  a crackling  fire  in  the  old  cookstove. 
While  his  mother  was  preparing  breakfast,  Terry 
stood  looking  out  of  one  of  the  kitchen  windows. 
He  saw  the  old  barn  with  pieces  of  its  roof  flapping 
in  the  wind  and  its  doors  banging  back  and  forth. 
On  each  side  of  the  barn  was  a long,  low  building. 
They  were  chicken  houses.  There  was  a broken- 
down  fence  surrounding  a small  piece  of  land  which 
probably  had  been  a garden.  Everything  looked  run- 
down and  hopeless.  Terry  wondered  if  the  place 
would  ever  seem  like  home. 
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After  breakfast,  as  Terry  was  washing  dishes  for 
his  mother,  he  heard  a car  coming  up  the  driveway. 
He  glanced  out  of  the  kitchen  window  and  saw  a 
truck  swing  around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

“Look,  Mother,”  he  said,  “there’s  a truck  stopping 
in  the  back  yard.  It’s  full  of  girls,  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  with  them!” 

Mrs.  Dunham  opened  the  door  just  in  time  to  see 
six  young  girls  jump  out  of  Jay  Wheeler’s  truck. 

“Good  morning,  Mrs.  Dunham,”  said  Jay.  “This 
is  not  just  a friendly  call.  These  girls  belong  to  the 
4-H  Club.  We  thought  you  could  use  some  help.” 
“Really,”  Mrs.  Dunham  began,  “I  hardly  ...” 
“Don’t  give  it  a thought,”  laughed  Jay.  “Helping 
other  people  is  one  thing  the  4-H  Club  likes  to  do.” 
A few  minutes  later,  everyone  was  at  work.  Terry 
was  pumping  water.  Jay  was  fixing  the  fire.  The 
girls  were  bringing  in  pails  and  brooms  from  the 
truck. 

“Shall  we  begin  the  cleaning  upstairs,  Mrs. 
Dunham?”  asked  a black-haired  girl.  Then  she 
added,  “My  name  is  Jane  Wales.  I live  on  the  next 
farm.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  new  neighbors.” 
As  the  girls  started  up  the  stairs,  one  of  them  said, 
“I  hope  it’s  warm  up  there.” 
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That  made  Terry  remember  about  the  furnace  he 
had  seen  in  the  cellar. 

“Mr.  Wheeler!”  Terry  called  to  Jay.  “There’s  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar.  If  we  could  get  it  started,  we 
could  warm  the  whole  house.” 

“Let’s  see  what  it’s  like,”  said  Jay. 

He  walked  toward  the  cellar  stairs  with  Terry. 
When  they  reached  the  furnace,  Terry  watched  Jay 
open  the  door  and  look  inside. 

“The  furnace  seems  all  right,”  said  Jay.  “There’s 
a hot- water  coil,  too.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  plenty  of  hot  water,”  said  Terry. 
“Mother  will  be  pleased.” 

“It’s  a good  thing  to  have,”  answered  Jay,  “but 
you  can’t  start  a fire  in  the  furnace  until  that  coil  is 
full  of  water  or  you’ll  burn  out  the  coil.” 

“How  do  you  get  water  into  it?”  asked  Terry. 

“There  must  be  a water  pump  here,”  said  Jay. 

Together  they  walked  around  the  dark  cellar  until 
they  found  a gasoline  engine,  a long  water  tank,  and 
another  piece  of  machinery  which  was  connected  to 
the  engine  by  a belt. 

“This  must  be  a pump,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  Jay.  “The  engine  works  the 
pump,  and  the  water  is  forced  into  the  tank.” 
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“Can  we  start  the  engine?”  Terry  asked. 

“We’ll  need  some  gasoline,”  said  Jay.  “I’ll  get 
some  from  the  tank  in  the  truck.” 

Jay  ran  up  the  steps.  In  a few  minutes  he  re- 
turned with  a small  can  of  gasoline. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  engines?”  he  asked. 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  Terry.  “I  have  taken  engines  like 
this  apart  many  times.  I like  to  work  with  machin- 
ery. We  had  a big  machine  shop  in  our  school.” 
“Suppose  you  try  to  get  this  started,”  said  Jay. 
“I  must  go  back  to  my  work.  Good  luck  to  you!” 
He  started  up  the  cellar  steps.  “I’ll  see  you  at 
noon,  when  I come  back  for  the  girls.” 

All  morning  Terry  worked  at  the  engine.  Finally 
he  shouted,  “I’ve  got  it!  It’s  working!” 

He  raced  upstairs,  calling,  “Mother!  The  pump 
is  working!  It  works  perfectly!  I think  we  can  get 
water  now,”  he  said.  He  went  to  the  sink  and  opened 
one  of  the  faucets.  There  was  a rush  of  air,  and 
then  a stream  of  water. 

“It  works!”  he  shouted.  “Now,  all  I have  to  do 
is  to  start  a fire  in  the  furnace.” 

Jay  came  back  at  noon  and  saw  what  Terry  had 
done.  He  patted  the  boy  on  the  back  and  said. 
“You’ll  soon  have  this  farm  in  order.” 
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Raising  Chickens 

The  next  evening  Jay’s  truck  stopped  at  the  back 
door  again.  He  had  come  to  talk  over  a plan  with 
Mrs.  Dunham.  He  was  interested  in  raising  poul- 
try. Would  she  be  willing  to  go  into  partnership 
with  him?  He  would  buy  the  chickens.  They 
could  hire  a man  to  fix  the  chicken  houses.  Jay’s 
work  at  the  Gardner  Poultry  Farm  kept  him  busy 
during  the  day.  He  would  come  over  each  morning 
and  evening  to  help  with  the  work. 

Jay  was  so  eager  to  explain  his  plans  that  he  had 
not  given  Mrs.  Dunham  a chance  to  talk.  Finally 
he  paused  and  looked  at  her. 

“Would  you  be  interested  in  working  with  me?” 
he  asked  again. 
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Interested!  Mrs.  Dunham’s  mind  was  already 
filled  with  plans  of  what  she  could  do  with  the 
money  she  would  make.  The  house  needed  new  paint 
and  the  windows  needed  new  blinds  and  curtains. 

“Oh,  yes,  I am  very  much  interested  in  your  idea,” 
she  answered  Jay.  “I  don’t  know  much  about  the 
chicken  business,  but  I can  learn.” 

The  next  day  Terry  started  to  school.  Everyone 
in  the  school  bus  talked  about  4-H  projects.  Terry 
learned  about  livestock,  dairy  products,  and  land 
cultivation.  It  was  all  new  and  strange  to  him. 
That  first  day  at  school  seemed  endless. 

At  home,  the  work  of  fixing  up  the  old  chicken 
houses  had  already  begun.  Mrs.  Dunham  had  spent 
the  whole  day  clearing  out  the  buildings. 

When  Terry  returned  from  school,  he  stood  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  chicken  houses  for  a moment, 
quietly  watching  his  mother  work.  The  place  seemed 
dirty  and  cold  to  Terry.  He  wondered  how  his 
mother,  who  was  used  to  working  in  a comfortable 
office,  could  be  so  excited  over  this  kind  of  work. 

Terry  thought,  “Living  on  a farm  will  do  Mother 
a lot  of  good.” 

“Hello,  Terry,”  she  said.  “How  did  you  like 
school  and  riding  in  the  school  bus?” 
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“Oh,  all  right,”  said  Terry  slowly,  but  he  did  not 
look  at  his  mother.  He  did  not  want  her  to  know 
how  much  he  had  missed  his  city  school. 

On  the  following  Monday,  when  Terry  returned 
from  school,  he  saw  piles  of  new  building  materials 
and  pails  of  paint.  A man  was  busy  fitting  new 
boards  into  the  walls  of  one  of  the  chicken  houses. 
He  said,  “Hello,  Terry.  I’m  Ed.” 

Terry  watched  Ed’s  strong  hands  as  they  quickly 
and  smoothly  fitted  board  after  board  into  place. 
In  a few  minutes  Terry  was  busy  carrying  boards 
and  handing  them  to  Ed.  For  the  first  time  since  he 
had  come  to  the  country,  Terry  began  to  feel  at  home. 

Suddenly  looking  up,  Terry  saw  a girl  coming 
toward  the  chicken  house.  He  remembered  that  she 
was  Jane  Wales,  one  of  the  4-H  girls. 

“Oh,  Ed,  I’ve  been  looking  for  you,”  she  said.  “Jay 
told  me  you  were  here.  For  my  4-H  work  this  year, 
I plan  to  can  two  hundred  quarts  of  vegetables. 
We  need  more  shelves  in  our  canning  cellar.” 

“Are  you  going  to  can  all  those  vegetables  your- 
self?” Terry  asked. 

“That’s  nothing,”  said  Jane.  “You  should  see 
what  some  of  the  older  4-H  girls  do.  Are  you 
going  to  become  a member  of  the  club,  Terry?” 
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“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Terry.  He  didn’t  want 
to  appear  too  much  interested  in  any  of  the  things 
that  were  going  on  here  in  the  country. 

“Just  because  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
farm  life  doesn’t  mean  that  you  can’t  learn,”  said 
Jane.  “One  boy  has  belonged  to  the  club  since  he 
was  ten.  Now  he  has  a flock  of  five  hundred  chick- 
ens and  earns  money  for  some  of  his  school  things.” 

“Who  wants  to  know  anything  about  poultry?” 
said  Terry.  “I’m  going  to  be  an  engineer.” 

Terry  Gets  a Job 

The  next  afternoon  when  school  was  out,  Terry 
was  the  first  one  in  the  bus.  He  usually  was. 
Jane’s  ten-year-old  brother,  Jack,  sat  down  beside 
Terry  and  took  a paper  out  of  his  pocket. 

“I  can’t  understand  this,”  he  said. 

“May  I help  you?”  asked  Terry. 

“These  are  the  directions  for  making  an  electric 
motor.  Jay  gave  them  to  me,  but  there  are  so  many 
big  words  that  they  don’t  make  sense  to  me,”  Jack 
said  in  a puzzled  voice. 

“Electric  motor!”  said  Terry.  “Let’s  see!” 

Jack  handed  him  the  paper.  As  the  bus  moved 
down  the  road,  Terry  read  it. 
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Finally  he  said  to  Jack,  “It’s  easy.  Bring  the 
materials  over  tonight,  and  I’ll  help  you  when  I have 
finished  my  other  work.” 

When  Terry  got  home,  he  went  at  his  work  in  a 
hurry.  The  furnace  needed  shaking  down.  There 
were  lamps  to  be  filled  and  wood  to  be  brought  in. 
Just  as  the  last  job  was  finished,  Jack  arrived  with 
the  materials  for  the  motor.  Terry  lighted  a lamp, 
and  for  two  hours  the  boys  were  busy  with  hammers, 
screw  drivers,  and  wires. 

“We’ll  have  it  finished  tomorrow,”  said  Terry  as 
they  carried  the  tools  upstairs  to  his  room. 

“Good!  Let’s  show  it  to  the  club  on  Friday 
night,”  said  Jack.  “The  meeting  will  be  at  our 
house.” 
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“Perhaps  it  would  be  fun  to  show  the  club  how  a 
motor  works,”  thought  Terry. 

On  Friday  evening,  Terry  was  at  the  4-H  Club 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Jane  and  Jack.  He  felt  a 
bit  strange  at  first,  but  everyone  was  friendly  and 
the  meeting  was  soon  called  to  order. 

First  they  stood  and  gave  the  flag  salute  and  pledge. 
Then,  after  a short  pause,  they  gave  another  pledge 
— one  that  was  new  to  Terry. 

“I  pledge  my  Head  to  clearer  thinking,  my  Heart 
to  greater  loyalty,  my  Hands  to  larger  service,  and 
my  Health  to  better  living,  for  my  Home,  my  Club, 
Community,  and  my  Country.” 
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Several  club  members  gave  reports  on  poultry  and 
gardening.  Some  of  the  boys  talked  about  farm 
implements — corn  planters,  cultivators,  and  com- 
bines. Terry  found  himself  wishing  that  he  knew 
more  about  these  things. 

When  it  was  time  for  Terry  to  explain  the  motor 
to  the  group,  the  boys  and  girls  asked  many  ques- 
tions. Some  of  them  he  could  not  answer,  but  some- 
how that  did  not  bother  him.  In  this  club,  the 
members  exchanged  ideas  and  learned  to  do  things. 

After  the  meeting  was  over,  Terry  stayed  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Wales.  He  had  listened  to  Terry’s  report  and 
had  taken  a special  interest  in  him. 

“If  you  know  anything  about  electricity,  you’re 
just  the  boy  we  need  around  this  house,”  he  said. 
“Every  time  I want  to  listen  to  the  news  on  the 
radio  and  my  wife  decides  to  iron,  the  fuse  blows  out.” 

“I’m  ironing  tonight,”  said  Mrs.  Wales. 

Later,  while  Mr.  Wales  was  talking  with  Terry  in 
the  living  room,  the  lights  went  out. 

“Now  I’ll  have  to  go  down  and  put  in  a new  fuse,” 
said  Mr.  Wales.  “Come  with  me,  Terry.” 

Mr.  Wales  got  a flashlight  and  led  the  way  to  the 
cellar.  Soon  he  had  put  in  a new  fuse.  Then  he  and 
Terry  sat  down  on  the  cellar  steps  and  talked. 
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“In  what  ways  do  you  use  electricity  on  this 
farm?”  asked  Terry. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Wales,  “we  have  a milker,  a 
brooder,  and  a pump,  all  run  by  electricity.  In  the 
house  we  have  a refrigerator,  electric  lights,  and 
other  electrical  equipment.” 

“I  think  your  fuse  blows  out  because  you  are  over- 
loading your  electric  lines,”  said  Terry. 

As  they  sat  talking,  he  suggested  a few  changes  in 
the  wiring  of  the  house. 

“You  know  a great  deal  about  electricity,”  said 
Mr.  Wales  as  they  started  up  the  cellar  steps. 
“Could  you  do  some  electrical  work  in  our  house?” 

Terry  hesitated  a moment.  “I  think  so,”  he  said 
and  then  quickly  added,  “I’m  sure  I could.” 

“How  much  would  you  charge  for  doing  the  work?” 
asked  Mr.  Wales. 

“Oh,  you  could  pay  me  whatever  you  think  it  is 
worth,”  said  Terry. 

“That’s  no  way  to  do  business,”  said  Mr.  Wales. 
“I  won’t  need  to  hire  an  electrician  to  do  the  work 
if  you  do  it,  and  if  you  do  a man’s  work,  I’ll  pay  you 
what  I’d  pay  a man.  The  job  is  yours.” 

Terry  was  so  excited  he  ran  all  the  way  home. 
He  kept  repeating  to  himself,  “I’ve  got  a job!” 
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As  soon  as  the  work  on  the  chicken  houses  was 
finished,  Jay  arrived  with  twelve  hundred  chicks. 
Terry  and  his  mother  helped  unload  them.  As  Terry 
handled  the  soft,  helpless  little  things,  he  thought 
that  raising  chickens  might  turn  out  to  be  very  inter- 
esting work,  after  all.  He  even  stayed  in  the  brooder 
house  for  a half  hour  after  his  mother  and  Jay  left, 
talking  to  the  chicks  and  watching  them  settle  down 
under  the  warm  brooders. 
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One  evening  Terry  heard  his  mother  and  Jay  talk- 
ing about  putting  electric  lights  in  the  chicken  houses 
some  day.  It  would  cost  about  a thousand  dollars 
for  the  poles  and  wires  needed  to  bring  electricity 
from  the  main  lines.  They  would  have  to  wait  until 
they  could  sell  some  chickens  and  eggs. 

“We  must  have  some  kind  of  lights  if  we  want 
hens  to  lay  eggs  in  the  winter,”  said  Jay.  “Perhaps 
we  can  have  electricity  put  in  next  fall.” 

Terry  kept  thinking  about  electric  lights  in  the 
chicken  houses.  Finally,  he  talked  the  matter  over 
with  Ed,  who  was  still  working  around  the  farm. 
When  Ed  told  him  that  Mr.  Wales  had  an  old 
electric  generating  plant  in  his  cellar  that  he  wasn’t 
using  any  longer,  Terry  shouted  with  excitement. 
“Do  you  suppose  he’d  sell  it  to  me?  I could  fix  it 
up.  It  would  supply  all  the  electric  power  we  need 
for  the  farm.” 

Terry’s  head  was  full  of  plans  as  he  walked  over 
to  the  Wales  farm  to  start  work  on  his  new  job. 

AH  day  he  worked  hard,  making  changes  in  the 
wiring  of  the  Wales  house.  It  was  late  afternoon 
when  he  asked  Mrs.  Wales  to  turn  on  the  radio  and 
connect  the  electric  iron  to  see  what  would  happen. 
No  fuse  blew  out  that  time. 
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Jane  offered  to  help  Terry  clean  up  the  cellar. 
While  they  worked,  he  told  her  how  much  he  would 
like  to  put  electric  lights  in  the  chicken  houses  at 
Broad  Acres.  Before  starting  for  home,  he  asked 
her  about  the  old  generating  plant  her  father  had. 

“That  old  dynamo  has  been  in  our  way  for  three 
years,”  said  Jane.  “Ask  Father  if  you  may  buy  it.” 
Mr.  Wales  listened  carefully  to  Terry’s  plan,  and 
then  said,  “Well,  son,  you  may  have  the  generating 
plant.  You  worked  for  me  today.  Then,  too,  I 
have  a little  work  for  you  to  do  on  the  wiring  in  the 
barn.  We’ll  call  it  settled.” 

Settled!  Was  Terry  hearing  correctly?  “Thank 
you,”  he  heard  himself  saying.  “That’s  wonderful.” 
Jane  was  almost  as  excited  as  Terry.  “Wouldn’t 
all  this  electrical  work  in  the  chicken  houses  be  a good 
project  for  you  as  a member  of  the  4-H  Club?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes,  it  would,”  answered  Terry.  Now  he  wished 
that  he  were  a member  of  the  club. 

“The  county  agent  will  help  you,”  said  Jane. 

On  the  way  home,  Terry  stopped  at  the  county 
agent’s  house  to  ask  about  the  cost  of  such  a project. 
When  he  arrived  home,  he  was  glad  to  find  Jay  there, 
talking  to  his  mother. 
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“Mother,”  said  Terry,  “how  would  you  like  to 
have  electricity  in  the  chicken  houses  and  in  our 
house,  too?” 

His  mother  smiled  and  went  on  talking  to  Jay. 

Terry  looked  at  his  mother  and  then  at  Jay. 

“I  mean,”  said  Terry,  and  his  voice  was  louder 
this  time,  “how  would  you  like  to  have  electricity 
on  the  farm?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Terry,”  said  his  mother  quietly.  “It 
will  be  a long  time  before  we  can  earn  enough  money.” 

“But,  Mother,”  continued  Terry,  “I  can  do  it. 
Mr.  Wales  has  a generating  plant  that  he  says  we 
may  have.  I’ll  hook  the  dynamo  up  to  the  gasoline 
motor  in  the  cellar,  and  we  can  have  lights  in  the 
house,  in  the  barn,  and  in  the  chicken  houses.  I’m  sure 
I can  do  the  work.  Perhaps  it  can  be  a 4-H  project.” 

Then  they  all  talked  at  once.  How  much  would 
it  cost?  Was  Terry  sure  he  could  do  the  work? 
How  long  would  it  take?  Would  someone  help  him? 

“I  have  already  talked  to  the  county  agent,”  said 
Terry.  “We  figure  that  the  wire,  sockets,  switches, 
and  other  materials  would  cost  about  one  hundred 
dollars.” 

“We  can  take  care  of  the  cost,”  said  Jay.  “We 
will  be  making  a profit  on  our  chickens  after  a while.” 
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It  took  two  weeks  of  hard  labor  for  Terry  to  clean 
the  old  generator  in  the  Wales  cellar.  On  the  last 
day,  after  he  had  taken  it  apart,  Jay's  truck  moved 
the  machinery  to  Broad  Acres. 

As  Jay  helped  Terry  carry  the  parts  of  the  dynamo 
to  the  cellar,  he  said,  “You  have  a lot  of  work 
ahead  of  you.  I’ll  help  you  whenever  I can  find 
the  time.” 

Terry  felt  excited.  He  had  been  careful  to  mark 
every  part  of  the  machine.  He  felt  sure  that  he 
could  get  the  generator  together  again  so  that  it 
would  work.  He  planned  to  join  the  4-H  Club  at 
the  next  meeting,  which  was  two  weeks  away.  He 
was  eager  to  have  the  generating  plant  working  by 
that  time.  Who  would  have  thought  that  he  would 
be  putting  in  an  electric  fight  plant  out  here  in  the 
country?  He  smiled  happily. 

“I’ll  show  Mother  that  I can  do  it,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “I’ll  show  the  4-H  Club  that  I can  do  it.” 
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Easter  was  only  two  weeks  away,  and  Terry  would 
have  time  during  vacation  to  wire  the  house,  the 
bam,  and  the  chicken  houses. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  Terry  was  so  busy  work- 
ing on  the  generator  that  his  mother  hardly  ever  saw 
him  except  at  mealtime.  During  those  two  weeks 
the  county  agent  was  a regular  visitor  at  the  farm. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  two  weeks,  things  were 
moving  along  so  well  that  Terry  decided  he  could 
finish  the  job  of  wiring  the  house  before  Easter  vaca- 
tion, if  he  had  a whole  day  in  which  to  work. 

One  morning  during  the  second  week,  Jay  drove 
over  to  tell  Mrs.  Dunham  about  an  important  poul- 
try meeting  that  day  at  a near-by  town.  He  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  to  go  with  him. 

Terry’s  heart  leaped.  Here  was  his  chance  to  get 
in  a day’s  work.  If  his  mother  would  only  go,  he 
would  have  to  stay  home  from  school  to  take  care 
of  the  chickens.  He  would  also  have  time  to  finish 
the  work  on  the  electric  fights  in  the  kitchen,  and  he 
could  surprise  his  mother  and  Jay  when  they  returned. 

“Please  go,  Mother,”  he  pleaded. 

“But,  Terry,”  replied  his  mother,  “you  have  gone 
to  school  so  regularly.” 

“I  can  make  up  any  work  that  I miss,”  said  Terry. 
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“I  think  that  you  should  go,  Mrs.  Dunham/’  said 
Jay.  “And  I’m  sure  Terry  can  make  up  his  work 
at  school  without  any  trouble.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Dunham  in  a hesitating  voice, 
“I  think  I ought  to  go.  I need  to  learn  more  about 
taking  care  of  our  chicks.” 

As  soon  as  Jay’s  truck  drove  out  of  the  yard,  Terry 
was  in  the  cellar.  All  morning  he  worked  steadily. 
When  he  finally  came  upstairs  to  look  at  the  clock, 
it  was  noon.  He  stopped  work  just  long  enough  to 
feed  the  chickens  and  to  eat  lunch.  By  one  o’clock 
he  was  back  at  his  work  again — stretching  wires, 
screwing  bulbs,  and  testing  sockets.  It  was  just 
getting  dark  when  the  last  wire  was  in  place.  He 
screwed  a bulb  tightly  into  one  of  the  sockets. 
Instantly,  the  cellar  was  filled  with  light — not  the 
gray,  yellowish  light  of  a kerosene  lamp,  but  the 
brilliant  glow  of  an  electric  light. 


Terry  stretched  a wire  across  the  ceiling  of  the 
cellar,  along  the  stairs,  and  into  the  kitchen.  He 
fastened  a socket  in  the  ceiling  above  the  kitchen 
table.  From  this  socket,  the  wire  hung  down  about 
a foot  from  the  ceiling.  He  tied  a string  to  the  chain 
in  the  socket  at  the  end  and  put  in  a bulb.  Then 
he  reached  up  and  pulled  the  string.  The  kitchen 
was  brighter  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Terry  glanced  at  the  clock.  He  felt  it  was  nearly 
time  for  his  mother  and  Jay  to  be  coming  home. 
Hurriedly  he  turned  off  the  light  and  waited  in  the 
dark  living  room  to  surprise  them. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Soon  he  heard  Jay’s 
truck  coming  up  the  driveway.  As  his  mother  opened 
the  kitchen  door,  her  voice  rang  out  anxiously, 
“Where’s  Terry?  Why  didn’t  he  light  the  lamps?” 
Terry  laughed  to  himself. 

“Terry,  where  are  you?”  called  his  mother. 

“Coming,”  said  Terry. 

“I  can’t  find  the  lamp,”  grumbled  Jay  as  the 
fourth  match  he  lighted  went  out. 

“Turn  on  the  electric  light,  Mother,”  said  Terry. 

“This  is  no  time  for  joking,”  said  his  mother. 

Terry  took  her  hand  and  guided  it  to  the  string 
hanging  down  from  the  electric  light. 
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“Pull,  Mother,”  he  said  in  an  excited  voice. 

Mrs.  Dunham  pulled  the  string,  and  a flood  of 
light  filled  every  corner  of  the  kitchen. 

“Oh,  Terry!”  was  all  his  mother  could  say  as  she 
threw  her  arms  around  him. 
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A New  Name  for  the  Farm 

Terry  was  very  excited  on  the  Friday  evening  he 
decided  to  join  the  4-H  Club.  As  he  repeated  the 
pledge,  he  felt  proud  to  be  a member. 

Jay  had  promised  to  drive  Terry  into  the  city  the 
next  day  to  get  the  supplies  for  wiring  the  barn  and 
the  chicken  houses.  Terry  could  hardly  wait  for 
morning  to  come. 

It  was  almost  eight  o’clock  when  Jay  arrived  with 
his  truck.  Terry  climbed  in  and  waved  good-by  to 
his  mother. 

In  a few  hours  Jay  and  Terry  were  driving  through 
the  busy  streets  of  the  city.  Jay  stopped  the  truck 
in  front  of  a big  hardware  store.  Terry  knew  what 
he  wanted.  He  pulled  a list  of  materials  from  his 
pocket  and  bought  wire,  bulbs,  and  sockets.  Soon 
they  were  on  their  way  home. 

Easter  vacation  gave  Terry  a chance  to  spend  all 
his  time  wiring  the  barn  and  the  chicken  houses. 
Jack  came  over  every  day  to  help. 

Finally,  on  the  Saturday  after  Easter,  the  work 
was  finished,  but  Terry  did  not  tell  his  mother.  He 
wanted  to  surprise  her  by  turning  on  the  fights  in 
the  chicken  houses  when  she  was  working  out  there. 
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He  waited  until  evening,  when  his  mother  and  Jay 
were  busy  in  the  brooder  house.  He  could  see  the 
dim  light  from  the  lantern  bobbing  up  and  down. 
He  ran  to  the  cellar,  pushed  the  handle  of  the 
switch,  and  then  dashed  back  to  the  window.  The 
chicken  house  and  the  barn  were  ablaze  with  light. 
He  could  see  his  mother  look  at  the  lantern  and  then 
at  the  electric  lights  in  the  brooder  house. 


Terry  waited  for  a moment  and  then  raced  across 
the  yard. 

“Put  away  your  lantern,  Mother!”  he  shouted. 
“You  won’t  need  it  now.” 

“But,  Terry,”  said  his  mother,  in  a bewildered 
voice,  “I  thought  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to  finish  the 
work  until  next  week.” 

Terry  just  grinned.  He  was  too  excited  to  answer. 
As  they  gazed  happily  at  the  light,  Jay  said,  “You’ve 
done  a good  job,  Terry.  And  you’ve  done  most  of 
it  by  yourself.” 

The  young  chickens  seemed  more  surprised  than 
the  people.  They  opened  their  eyes  and  cocked 
their  heads  sideways  at  the  lights.  One  or  two  of 
them  began  to  scratch  for  food. 

As  Terry  and  his  mother  walked  back  to  the 
house,  Terry  smiled  happily  to  himself.  Through 
the  kitchen  window,  he  could  see  the  bright  glow  of 
the  electric  lights.  He  looked  toward  the  lighted 
chicken  houses  and  the  barn. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “why  don’t  we  change  the 
name  of  the  farm  to  go  with  the  other  changes?” 

“What  name  are  you  thinking  of?”  asked  his 
mother. 

“Dynamo  Farm — how’s  that?”  said  Terry. 
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“Dynamo  Farm,  Dynamo  Farm.”  His  mother 
repeated  the  words  slowly  several  times.  “Splen- 
did!” she  said  finally.  “Dynamo  Farm  it  shall  be 
from  now  on.” 
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Talking  about  the  Story 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  farm  was  called  “Broad 
Acres”? 

2.  Why  was  “Dynamo  Farm”  a good  name  for  the 
farm? 

3.  The  4-H  Club  pledge  is  one  that  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  United  States  should  try  to  live  up  to. 
For  what  does  4-H  stand? 

4.  Terry  was  quite  young  when  he  decided  that  he 
wanted  to  be  an  engineer.  What  would  you 
choose  as  your  life’s  work? 

5.  Name  one  way  in  which  farmers  receive  help  in 
improving  their  land  and  crops. 

6.  What  good  qualities  did  Terry  have? 

7.  Name  some  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  that  have  proj- 
ects. If  you  are  a member  of  a club,  tell  something 
about  what  you  and  other  club  members  do. 

8.  Why  do  you  think  Terry  was  so  dissatisfied  when 
> he  first  arrived  at  Broad  Acres? 

Something  to  Do 

Draw  pictures  to  show 

1.  Broad  Acres  as  it  looked  on  the  winter  after- 
noon when  the  Dunhams  arrived 

2.  The  farm  as  it  looked  in  the  early  spring 
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Word  Study 


I.  Below  you  will  find  some  words  and  groups  of 
words  which  were  used  in  the  story  to  show  how  lone- 
some looking-  Broad  Acres  was  when  the  Dunhams 
arrived.  Add  other  words  from  the  story  to  this  list: 

paint  nearly  gone  dark 

blinds  pulled  down  forsaken 

II.  Make  a list  of  words  of  your  own  which  you 
would  use  to  describe  Broad  Acres.  Do  not  use  words 
from  the  story. 

III.  Each  of  the  words  below  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  Write  sentences  that  show  their  different 
meanings: 

blind  wire  current  pad 

IV.  Below  you  will  find  some  groups  of  words 
which  are  used  in  the  story.  Reread  the  sentences 
in  which  these  words  are  used.  The  page  numbers 
will  help  you  find  them.  Explain  the  underlined 
words: 

1.  still  livable — Page  129 

2.  a hot- water  coil — Page  137 

3.  making  a profit — Page  150 

4.  in  a hesitating  voice — Page  153 

5.  in  a bewildered  voice — Page  158 
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Farm  Life 

Farms  of  Today 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  carefully. 

In  the  past  few  years,  many  changes  have  come 
about  in  farm  life  which  make  living  more  convenient 
and  pleasant  for  farmers  and  their  families.  Today, 
many  people  living  on  farms  enjoy  almost  the  same 
comforts  and  conveniences  as  those  enjoyed  by  people 
living  in  cities.  There  are  good  highways  throughout 
the  country.  Many  people  living  on  farms  have 
automobiles.  They  can  drive  into  near-by  cities 
and  towns  to  shop  and  to  enjoy  themselves  at  movies 
or  other  places  of  entertainment.  Telephones  and 
daily  mail  help  farm  people  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  friends.  The  radio  and  newspaper  bring  the 
news.  Daily  reports  on  the  weather  and  market 
prices  of  farm  products  can  be  heard  over  the  radio. 

There  is  so  much  work  to  be  done  on  large  farms 
that  if  enough  men  were  hired  to  do  the  work  by 
hand,  farmers  would  make  little  or  no  profit.  On 
many  large  farms,  modern  machinery  is  used  to  save 
time  and  labor.  The  tractor,  a powerful  machine 
which  has  replaced  horses  on  many  farms,  is  used 
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for  a number  of  different  kinds  of  work.  It  pulls  the 
plow,  the  cultivator,  the  corn  planter,  and  many 
other  farm  implements.  Farm  work  can  be  done 
much  faster  and  with  fewer  men  through  the  use  of 
the  tractor.  The  field  cultivator  is  another  machine 
which  saves  labor.  It  has  many  little  teeth  or  steel 
points  that  dig  along  in  the  soil  and  pull  up  weeds. 
Four  rows  of  corn  can  be  cultivated  all  at  one  time. 
On  dairy  farms,  the  milking  machine  is  another  great 
timesaver  for  the  farmer.  Twenty-five  cows  can  be 
milked  in  an  hour  by  one  of  these  machines.  This 
is  about  half  the  time  that  it  would  take  two  men, 
milking  fast,  to  do  the  same  work. 

Many  farmers  in  our  country  specialize  in  one  kind 
of  farming.  Some  farmers  specialize  in  truck  farm- 
ing, that  is,  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  markets. 
Other  farmers  have  ranches  or  livestock  farms  where 
cattle  and  sheep  are  raised.  Sometimes  cattle  are  sent 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  places  where  corn 
is  grown.  Here  they  are  fattened  for  market.  Dairy 
farmers  raise  cows  and  send  the  milk  and  butter  to 
city  markets.  Poultry  farmers  raise  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  and  chickens,  for  meat  and  eggs.  Other  farmers 
specialize  in  the  raising  of  grains. 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 
Below  you  will  find  three  sentences  numbered  I, 

II,  and  III.  These  sentences  give  you  the  main 
thoughts  of  the  paragraphs  on  pages  162  and  163. 

I.  People  living  on  farms  have  some  conveniences 
enjoyed  by  people  who  five  in  cities. 

II.  Modern  machinery  is  used  on  many  farms. 

III.  Many  farmers  specialize  in  one  kind  of  farming. 
In  making  an  outline  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 

complete  sentences.  Make  your  outline  clear,  but 
use  as  few  words  as  possible.  Copy  and  complete 
the  following  outline  for  the  paragraphs  on  pages 
162-163.  Use  your  outline  in  giving  a talk. 

I.  Conveniences  on  modern  farms 

A.  

B.  

C.  

II.  Modern  machinery  on  farms 

A.  

B.  

C.  

III.  Specialized  farming 

A.  

B.  

C.  _ _ 
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Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  What  modern  conveniences  in  your  home  save 
time  and  labor? 

2.  Market  prices  of  what  products  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  a livestock  farmer?  a truck  farmer? 

3.  What  does  “specialized  farming”  mean? 

Something  to  Do 

1.  Weather  reports  are  of  special  help  to  farmers. 
List  other  workers  to  whom  weather  reports  are 
helpful. 

2.  Keep  a class  record  of  weather  conditions  for  a 
week,  showing  temperature,  rainfall,  and  direction 
of  wind. 

3.  List  as  many  products  as  you  can  that  are  raised 
on  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  farms: 

poultry  farms  dairy  farms 

truck  farms  livestock  farms 


Three  Important  Crops 

Soybeans,  peanuts,  and  sugar  beets  are  important 
crops  of  our  country. 


Soybean  flour 
is  used  in  many 
different  ways. 


Most  of  our 
peanut  crop  goes 
to  market  as  but- 
ter. 


The  tops,  the 
pulp,  and  the 
juice  of  the  sugar 
beet  are  all  used 
in  some  way. 
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Soybeans  have  rightly  been  called  “wonder  beans.” 
They  are  a vegetable  which  will  grow  quickly  and 
easily  iri  any  climate.  Soybeans  can  be  bought  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  they  do  not  cost  much. 
They  will  keep  for  a long  time  without  spoiling. 
They  need  little  preparation  and  can  be  cooked  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Soybeans  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable,  a nut,  or  a breakfast  food,  and  are  also  on 
the  market  in  many  different  forms.  Soybean  flour 
is  often  mixed  with  meat.  This  makes  the  meat 
dishes  more  nourishing  and  lessens  the  cost.  For 
years  the  oil  from  the  bean  has  been  used  in  cooking. 
After  the  oil  is  taken  out,  what  is  left  of  the  bean  is 
made  into  a meal  which  is  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry. 
Not  until  lately  have  people  discovered  the  many 
uses  of  this  bean. 

In  the  last  few  years,  peanuts  have  become  a very 
important  crop  in  our  country.  Every  part  of  the 
peanut  plant  is  used  in  some  profitable  way.  The 
oil  from  the  nuts  is  used  in  salad  oils  and  in  cooking. 
Peanuts  are  ground  into  flour.  The  flour  is  often 
mixed  with  wheat  flour  to  make  bread  and  cake 
more  nourishing.  Chopped  peanuts  and  peanut  flour 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  ground  meat.  Then,  too, 
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peanuts  cost  less  than  meat.  Peanut  butter  is  used 
on  bread  and  in  making  muffins  and  cakes.  Great 
quantities  of  peanuts  are  roasted  and  eaten  as  nuts 
or  put  into  candies  and  cookies.  The  peanut  plant 
is  also  used  as  a food  for  hogs  and  cattle. 

Sugar  cane  and  the  sugar  beet  are  important 
plants.  The  raising  of  sugar  beets  is  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  our  country.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
sugar  beet  plant  which  is  not  put  to  good  use.  The 
juice  of  the  beet  is  made  into  sugar.  Before  the  beets 
are  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  made  into  sugar,  the  tops 
are  taken  off.  These  leaves  make  very  good  cattle 
feed.  The  pulp,  or  what  is  left  after  the  juice  is 
taken  out  of  the  beets,  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the 
beet  itself.  It  is  fed  to  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  es- 
pecially good  for  dairy  cows. 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Write  a short  story  about  one  of  the  paragraphs. 

2.  First  make  an  outline  for  the  paragraph  about 
which  you  plan  to  write  your  story.  If  you  need 
help,  see  page  164. 

3.  Then  write  your  story,  telling  about  all  the  things 
listed  in  your  outline. 
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Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Name  two  uses  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  which 
are  alike. 

2.  Why  is  peanut  flour  sometimes  mixed  with  ground 
meat? 

3.  Name  different  kinds  of  flour. 

4.  In  what  one  way  is  the  use  of  soybeans,  peanuts, 
and  sugar  beets  alike? 

5.  In  which  one  of  the  crops  you  have  read  about  do 
you  think  a dairy  farmer  would  be  especially 
interested? 

6.  Soybeans  are  sometimes  called  “magic  beans.” 
Can  you  think  of  a good  reason? 


Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Vegetable  Products 

Because  of  the  importance  of  milk  as  a food  for 
children  and  grownups,  great  quantities  of  it  are  con- 
sumed yearly  in  our  country.  Milk  is  given  very 
special  care  by  dairy  farmers  so  that  it  can  reach 
the  consumer  fresh  and  clean.  Farmers  hire  only 
healthy  people  to  help  in  the  care  of  milk.  All  equip- 
ment, such  as  milking  machines,  cream  separators, 
and  milk  cans,  is  kept  very  clean.  Milk  is  filtered 
and  cooled  at  once  after  milking.  It  is  then  put  into 
clean,  covered  cans  and  kept  in  a cool  place  until  it 
is  sent  to  receiving  stations  to  be  bottled  for  city 
markets. 
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Large  cities  in  our  country  get  their  milk  supply 
from  farms  in  near-by  states.  The  section  of  the 
country  which  supplies  milk  to  a city  is  called  its 
milk  shed.  New  York  City  has  the  largest  milk 
shed  in  the  United  States.  A great  deal  of  work  is 
necessary  in  caring  for  milk  on  its  way  from  farms  to 
cities.  The  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  a city  send 
it  to  receiving  stations.  At  these  stations  it  is  tested, 
cooled,  and  put  into  large  containers.  It  is  then 
pumped  into  tank  trucks  or  tank  rail  cars,  which  trans- 
port it  to  the  city.  When  it  reaches  the  city,  it  goes 
directly  to  city  bottling  plants  where  it  is  put  into 
clean,  cool  tanks.  It  is  pasteurized.  That  is,  it  is 
heated  to  a temperature  which  will  kill  harmful 
bacteria.  The  milk  is  then  ready  to  be  bottled. 

Another  important  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  the  production  and  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs. 
Many  farms  in  all  sections  of  our  country  produce 
and  sell  poultry  and  eggs.  Chickens,  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks  are  all  a part  of  the  poultry  industry,  but 
chickens  provide  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  busi- 
ness. One  reason  for  the  size  of  the  industry  is  that 
eggs  and  poultry  are  well  liked  as  a food.  Then, 
too,  they  are  widely  used  because  they  are  nourishing. 
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Truck  farming  is  the  raising  and  selling  of  vege- 
tables in  large  quantities.  It  is  another  important 
industry  of  our  country.  The  type  of  vegetable  to 
be  grown  depends  upon  the  climate,  soil,  and  lo- 
cation of  the  truck  farm.  Certain  vegetables  require 
certain  types  of  soil.  City  markets  may  be  within 
a short  distance  of  the  truck  farm  or  may  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Many  vegetables  are  raised 
near  large  eastern  cities  and  supply  the  markets  in 
that  section.  Other  vegetables  are  raised  in  quan- 
tities in  the  far  South  and  West  and  are  shipped  by 
trucks,  trains,  and  boats  to  eastern  markets.  Some 
sections  in  the  western  part  of  our  country  produce 
vegetables,  such  as  head  lettuce  and  peas,  in  large 
quantities  for  shipping. 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

Prepare  a talk  to  the  class  on  one  of  the  para- 
graphs you  have  just  read.  It  will  help  you  when 
getting  your  talk  ready  if  you  follow  this  plan: 

1.  Reread  the  paragraphs,  if  necessary. 

2.  Write  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  main 
thought  of  the  paragraph  you  choose. 

3.  Under  the  main  thought,  write  three  or  four 
interesting  points.  See  page  164. 
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Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Why  is  milk  strained  before  using? 

2.  In  what  way  does  a receiving  station  help  to  get 
milk  to  city  consumers? 

3.  Look  at  the  cap  on  a milk  bottle.  What  informa- 
tion do  you  find  on  it? 

4.  What  is  done  to  milk  when  it  is  pasteurized? 

5.  At  what  time  of  the  year  are  vegetables  and  fruits 
most  costly?  Why? 

6.  Name  some  vegetables  or  fruits  which  are  shipped 
into  your  community  from  great  distances. 

7.  What  fruits  or  vegetables,  if  any,  from  your  com- 
munity are  shipped  to  other  markets? 

8.  Why  are  some  vegetables  and  fruits  sold  by  the 
pound? 


Refrigeration  of  Foods 

Refrigerator  warehouses  are  large  buildings  in 
which  perishable  foods,  such  as  butter,  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  are  stored.  These  warehouses 
are  built  very  much  like  huge  refrigerators.  The 
brick  walls  are  insulated  with  cork  or  some  other 
such  material  to  keep  in  cold  and  to  keep  out  heat. 
There  are  no  windows  in  the  building.  Different 
rooms  in  a warehouse  are  kept  at  correct  temper- 
atures for  the  foods  that  are  stored  in  them.  Some 
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rooms  must  be  kept  at  freezing  point  to  preserve 
certain  foods,  such  as  fresh  meats,  poultry,  and  but- 
ter. Other  products,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
must  be  kept  in  rooms  which  are  cold  but  above 
freezing  temperature.  The  moisture  in  the  air  of 
each  room  must  be  carefully  checked,  as  some  foods 
need  more  moisture  than  others.  Onions  and  other 
foods  having  odors  are  placed  in  separate  rooms. 

Refrigerator  warehouses  are  important  to  the 
farmer  who  raises  perishable  food  products,  and  to 
the  consumer  as  well.  At  certain  times  of  the  year 
the  farmer  produces  more  of  some  kinds  of  foods  than 
he  can  sell.  These  foods  can  be  kept  in  refrigerator 
warehouses  until  they  are  sold.  In  this  way  much 
food  is  saved  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  At 
one  time,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  bought 
only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Today,  if 
these  foods,  and  also  chickens  and  eggs,  could  not  be 
preserved  in  cold  storage,  there  would  be  a shortage 
of  such  foods  during  the  winter  months.  Then  the 
prices  would  be  unusually  high,  and  many  people 
could  not  buy  them.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  feed  all  the  American  people  today  were  it  not  for 
cold  storage. 
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In  refrigerator  warehouses,  special  care  is  given  to 
the  storage  of  cream  and  butter.  These  foods  absorb 
odors,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  store  them  in 
separate  rooms  that  contain  no  other  foods.  The 
temperature  of  these  rooms  is  kept  below  freezing  at 
all  times.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  butter  for  ten  or  twelve  months  or  even  longer 
with  no  damage  whatever  to  the  butter.  During 
the  spring  months,  when  there  is  more  cream  on  the 
market  than  is  needed,  it  is  frozen  and  kept  fresh 
and  sweet.  It  is  used  mostly  by  the  makers  of  ice 
cream. 

Fish  are  usually  kept  very  cold  from  the  time 
they  are  caught  until  they  reach  the  consumer. 
Boats  carry  ice,  and  the  freshly  caught  fish  are  packed 
in  it  at  once.  The  fish  are  taken  from  the  boats 
directly  to  cold  storage  warehouses,  where  they  are 
placed  in  tanks  of  clean  water.  After  a washing,  they 
are  put  into  pans  and  frozen.  The  pans  are  then 
put  into  tanks  of  clean  water  to  loosen  the  fish  from 
the  pan.  Enough  water  freezes  on  the  fish  to  make 
a thick  coating  of  ice.  This  keeps  air  from  reaching 
the  fish  and  keeps  them  fresh.  They  are  then  taken 
to  storage  rooms,  where  they  are  kept  at  a low  tem- 
perature until  shipped. 
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Special  refrigerator  railroad  cars  and  trucks  are 
built  for  transporting  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  meat, 
butter,  and  other  perishable  foods  throughout  the 
country.  These  cars  and  trucks  are  built  much  like 
refrigerator  warehouses.  They  are  insulated  with 
cork  or  other  insulation  materials  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature at  the  right  point.  They  have  no  windows. 
They  are  supplied  with  quantities  of  ice  to  which 
salt  has  been  added  to  lower  the  temperature.  In 
making  long  journeys  with  food  products,  it  is 
necessary  that  stops  be  made  at  icing  stations  along 
the  way.  Ice  is  put  into  refrigerator  cars  and  trucks 
at  these  stations.  In  very  warm  weather,  these  stops 
are  made  about  once  every  twelve  hours. 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Make  an  outline  of  the  five  paragraphs  you  have 
just  read.  See  page  164  if  you  need  help.  Use  your 
outline  to  give  a talk  to  the  class  on  one  of  the  para- 
graphs. 

2.  Find  proofs  for  the  following  sentences: 

a.  Cold  storage  is  valuable  to  the  public. 

b.  . Refrigerator  warehouses  have  been  care- 

fully planned  to  take  care  of  perishable  foods. 

c.  Fish  can  be  preserved. 
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Dictionary  Work 

I.  Make  as  many  new  words  as  you  can  from  each 
of  the  words  listed  below.  Use  the  following  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes: 

er,  un,  ful,  over,  ty,  ed,  ing,  less,  dis,  able 

Example:  profitable,  profiting,  profiteer,  profited, 
unprofitable 

hire  perish  power  waste 

brood  absorb  patch  loyal 

II.  Write  the  following  words,  dividing  them  into 
syllables: 

decay  instantly  forsaken  partnership 

dynamo  prefix  suggested  furniture 

III.  Look  in  the  dictionary  in  the  back  of  your 
book.  Find  words  you  could  use  in  place  of  the  un- 
derlined words  in  the  sentences  below. 

1.  Great  quantities  of  food  are  consumed  in 
our  country. 

2.  Meat  is  a nourishing  food. 

3.  The  glow  of  the  electric  lamp  filled  the 
room. 

4.  Vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  preserved 
for  winter  use. 

5.  Food  is  transported  in  many  ways. 
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Milking  Time 

When  the  cows  come  home  the  milk  is  coming; 
Honey’s  made  while  the  bees  are  humming; 
Duck  and  drake  on  the  rushy  lake, 

And  the  deer  live  safe  in  the  breezy  brake; 

And  timid,  funny,  pert  little  bunny 
Winks  his  nose,  and  sits  all  sunny. 

Christina  Georgina  Rossetti 
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The  Sheep 


Lazy  sheep,  pray  tell  me  why 
In  the  pleasant  field  you  lie, 

Eating  grass  and  daisies  white, 

From  the  morning  till  the  night? 
Everything  can  something  do, 

But  what  kind  of  use  are  you? 

Nay,  my  little  master,  nay, 

Do  not  serve  me  so,  I pray; 

Don’t  you  see  the  wool  that  grows 
On  my  back  to  make  you  clothes? 

Cold,  and  very  cold,  you’d  get, 

If  I did  not  give  you  it. 

True,  it  seems  a pleasant  thing 
To  nip  the  daisies  in  the  spring, 

But  many  chilly  nights  I pass 
On  the  cold  and  dewy  grass, 

Or  pick  a scanty  dinner  where 
All  the  common’s  brown  and  bare. 

Then  the  farmer  comes  at  last, 

When  the  merry  spring  is  past, 

Cuts  my  woolly  coat  away 
To  warm  you  in  the  winter’s  day. 

Little  master,  this  is  why 
In  the  pleasant  fields  I he. 

Ann  Taylor 
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Magic  in  Everyday  Things 


Look  around  in  your  school  and  in  your  home 
and  you  will  see  some  of  the  miracles  that  man  has 
performed.  Inventions  have  made  your  homes  and 
schools  more  comfortable.  Name  some  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  heating  and  lighting 
buildings.  What  new  things  would  you  like  to  have 
someone  invent  to  make  your  home  still  more 
comfortable? 
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Man  has  not  only  invented  new  things,  but  he  has 
discovered  new  ways  of  using  old  inventions.  Glass 
has  been  used  for  four  thousand  years,  but  only  in 
the  last  few  years  have  we  known  that  some  glass 
can  be  bent  like  rubber,  and  that  another  kind  can 
be  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into  cloth,  like  cot- 
ton or  wool.  Give  some  uses  of  glass  in  your  daily 
life.  What  other  uses  of  glass  do  you  know? 
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Many  things  we  see  around  us  are  made  from 
wonderful  materials  called  “plastics.’'  Plastics  can 
be  made  from  everyday  things,  even  waste  products, 
and  they  may  be  molded  or  shaped  into  any  form. 

Corncobs,  just  plain  corncobs,  are  ground  up  and 
used  in  plastic  materials  to  make  such  things  as  tele- 
phones and  radio  parts. 

Soybeans  are  also  used  in  plastics.  After  the  oil 
is  pressed  out  of  the  beans,  the  dry  part  is  mixed 
with  other  ingredients.  Automobile  parts,  such  as 
steering  wheels,  are  often  made  from  soybean  plastics. 


Petroleum,  coal,  air,  and  water  are  used  in  making 
a plastic  which  is  shatterproof.  It  looks  like  glass. 
You  may  see  this  transparent  material  in  the  noses 
of  many  large  airplanes. 

Soybean  meal,  dried  milk,  and  dried  wood  pulp  are 
ground  into  powders.  Each  of  these  powders  is 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  to  make  plastic  mate- 
rials that  can  be  woven  into  cloth. 

What  other  things  might  be  used  in  making 
plastics? 
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In  one  morning  you  probably  use  many  plastic 
products.  You  may  be  awakened  by  a plastic  alarm 
clock.  You  may  brush  your  teeth  with  a plastic 
toothbrush  and  comb  your  hair  with  a plastic  comb. 
You  may  talk  over  a plastic  telephone,  listen  to  a 
program  coming  through  a plastic  radio,  and  ride  to 
school  in  a car  or  bus  that  has  many  plastic  parts. 

Name  other  articles  made  of  plastic  materials. 
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Man  has  performed  miracles  with  water.  He  has 
made  it  work  for  him  in  different  forms,  such  as 
liquid,  steam,  and  ice.  Name  some  uses  of  water  in 
each  of  its  forms. 
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Handy  Sandy 


It  was  a cold  ride  from  the  farm  to  Burnsville. 
Even  with  hot  bricks  at  their  feet  and  blankets  to 
cover  their  legs,  Mr.  MacLeod  and  his  two  boys, 
Sandy  and  Angie,  felt  the  cold  wind.  They  sat  close 
together  on  the  wagon  seat,  but  still  they  could  not 
keep  warm. 

Ice  and  snow  had  covered  the  ground  since  early 
fall.  The  very  cold  winter  had  caused  Mr.  Mac- 
Leod much  trouble.  He  had  worried  for  weeks 
because  he  had  little  money,  and  the  feed  for  his 
cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  was  almost  gone.  The 
stock  had  to  be  fed  for  three  months  longer  before 
spring  would  take  the  place  of  winter.  He  and 
Sandy  talked  about  this  on  the  way  to  town. 

“Why  can’t  we  get  feed  from  the  stores  and  pay 
for  it  next  summer?”  asked  Sandy.  “Isn’t  that  a 
good  plan?” 

“I’ve  never  charged  anything.  I’ve  always  paid 
at  once  for  what  I bought.  I’ll  borrow  the  money 
from  the  bank,  at  interest,  and  pay  the  stores  now 
for  what  I buy,”  replied  Mr.  MacLeod.  “I  don’t 
like  the  idea  of  buying  feed  from  the  stores  and  not 
paying  for  it  for  several  months.” 
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It  was  only  six  miles  to  Burnsville,  but  in  the  open 
wagon  the  ride  seemed  long.  When  they  arrived, 
they  hurried  out  of  the  wagon  and  tied  the  horses. 

Mr.  MacLeod  said  to  the  boys,  “It  will  take  me 
some  time  to  attend  to  all  that  I must  do.  Meet 
me  at  the  feed  store  in  about  two  hours/’ 

He  went  to  the  bank  where  he  hoped  to  borrow 
the  money  he  needed,  and  the  boys  were  left  to  do 
as  they  pleased  until  time  to  start  home. 

Burnsville  was  not  a very  large  town,  but  to  Angie 
and  Sandy  it  was  an  exciting  place.  The  two  boys 
walked  to  the  show  windows  of  the  only  hardware 
store  in  the  town.  Through  the  glass  window  Angie 
saw  a beautiful  knife  with  two  bright  blades,  one 
open,  the  other  half-open. 

“Sandy,  that’s  a beauty!  I wish  I could  have  it,” 
exclaimed  Angie,  pointing  it  out  to  his  brother. 

“It  looks  like  a good  one,  all  right,”  replied  Sandy. 

“Let’s  go  into  the  store  and  ask  how  much  it 
costs,”  said  Angie  eagerly. 

“No  need  to  go  in  and  ask  about  it.  Father  can’t 
buy  it  now,”  replied  Sandy,  wisely.  He  saw  the 
glow  of  happiness  leave  Angie’s  face,  and  added, 
“When  Father  sells  the  stock  next  summer,  maybe 
he  will  buy  you  a good  knife.” 
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The  two  boys  turned  away  from  the  store  window, 
and  Sandy  saw  tears  in  Angie’s  eyes.  He  quickly 
said,  “I’ll  buy  you  a knife  with  the  first  money  I 
earn — a good  one  with  two  blades.” 

U1  wish  I could  make  some  money  for  myself.  I’d 
surely  buy  that  knife,”  said  Angie. 

A short  distance  away,  down  at  the  other  end  of 
the  main  street,  there  were  several  large  red  brick 
buildings.  They  were  the  Burnsville  Iron  Foundry, 
which  contained  the  leading  industry  of  the  little 
city.  Here  iron  was  melted  and  made  into  many 
useful  things.  Black  soft-coal  smoke  and  a red  glow 
could  always  be  seen  coming  from  the  foundry. 
This  was  the  place  that  Sandy  wanted  to  visit. 

“Let’s  go  and  see  what  they  are  making  at  the 
foundry,”  he  said.  “Some  day  I am  going  to  work 
there  and  make  money  of  my  own.  Then  I will 
buy  you  a knife  and  Mother  a new  dress,  and  all  of 
us  new  shoes,  and  maybe  a bicycle.”  Sandy  smiled, 
dreaming  of  the  future. 

The  boys  walked  up  into  the  large  loft  at  the 
foundry  and  watched  the  men  at  work  below.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  them.  They  walked  where 
there  was  no  danger  and  they  were  careful  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  workmen. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  Sandy  should  want  to 
visit  the  foundry.  He  had  been  interested  in  iron, 
steel,  and  machines  since  he  was  a very  small  boy. 
He  read  everything  he  could  find  that  told  him  about 
iron  and  steel.  He  could  talk  with  grown  men  in  an 
intelligent  way  about  the  iron  foundry  and  the  work 
that  went  on  there.  To  Sandy,  a visit  to  the  foun- 
dry was  a great  pleasure,  but  to  Angie,  a foundry 
was  only  a warm  place  away  from  the  freezing  wind. 

In  the  outdoor  storage  yard,  the  boys  saw  great 
piles  of  scrap  iron  and  other  metals.  The  old  iron 


and  steel  would  be  melted  and  then  molded  into  new 
and  useful  things.  The  boys  looked  at  parts  of 
worn-out  machines  scattered  about.  They  recog- 
nized old  parts  of  automobile  engines,  steam  engines, 
some  wheels,  and  a few  rails. 

In  a separate  part  of  the  storage  yard,  Sandy  found 
many  piles  of  large  iron  balls.  Each  one  of  the  iron 
balls  had  a small  hole  in  it.  He  leaned  over  and 
looked  at  them  closely.  “Why,  these  look  like 
cannon  balls !”  he  cried. 

Angie  stared.  “How  many  are  there?” 

“There  must  be  thousands,”  replied  Sandy.  “I 
wonder  what  the  foundry  is  going  to  do  with  them?” 
Angie  shivered.  “I’m  freezing,”  he  said.  “Come 
on,  let’s  go  back  inside.  It’s  too  cold  out  here.” 

It  suddenly  came  to  Sandy  that  his  father  might 
have  finished  his  business  in  the  town.  “We’d  better 
go  to  the  feed  store,”  he  said.  “Father  may  be 
waiting  for  us.” 

On  their  way  out  of  the  foundry,  the  boys  walked 
near  the  office.  Here  they  heard  loud  voices.  They 
saw  Mr.  Holmes,  the  owner  of  the  foundry,  talking 
to  an  Army  officer. 

“I  am  sorry  the  Army  can’t  help  me,  Captain 
Bragg,”  Mr.  Holmes  was  saying.  “I  bought  those 
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cannon  balls  from  the  United  States  Government, 
hoping  that  we  could  melt  them  and  use  the  iron. 
Then  I discovered  we  must  crack  or  break  them  open 
before  we  can  use  them.,, 

They  heard  the  captain  say:  “I  understand  you 
bought  five  thousand  of  those  old  cannon  balls  that 
were  discarded  by  the  Army  long  ago.  I’m  sorry  I 
can’t  give  you  more  help,  but  the  only  way  I know 
to  crack  one  is  to  explode  it.” 

Mr.  Holmes  shook  his  head.  “We  did  explode  one 
of  them,  and  what  happened?  It  blew  pieces  of  iron 
all  over  the  place!” 

The  captain  spoke  again.  “Well,  I’m  sorry  I can’t 
help  you.  I have  done  what  I could.  I’ve  had  the 
fuses  in  each  ball  removed  and  all  the  loose  powder 
shaken  out.  You  might  go  ahead  and  try  to  melt 
them  now.” 

“No,  we  can’t  use  them  until  they  are  broken 
open,”  replied  Mr.  Holmes.  “I  think  it  unwise,  prob- 
ably unsafe,  to  melt  them.  There  might  be  a bit  of 
old  hard  powder  inside  some  of  them.  They  might 
explode  and  hurt  the  workmen.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  break  them  open  safely.” 

“Have  you  tried  a heavy  weight  on  them?”  asked 
the  captain. 
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“Yes,  we  tried  a five-hundred-pound  weight.  It 
didn’t  break  them.  There  they  lie,  five  thousand  of 
them,  and  I need  the  iron.  They  are  a complete 
loss.  I paid  for  them,  and  now  I can’t  use  them.” 
Sandy  forgot  about  having  to  meet  his  father  at 
the  feed  store.  He  had  an  idea!  He  stepped  into 
the  office  and  said,  “Mr.  Holmes,  how  much  will  you 
give  me  if  I can  break  them  open?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  boy?”  asked  Mr.  Holmes. 

“I  think  I can  break  a cannon  ball  open  without 
blowing  it  to  pieces,”  replied  Sandy.  He  felt  excited 
about  his  idea,  and  he  was  not  the  least  bit  afraid. 

“Run  along,  boy— you  can’t  break  open  a cannon 
ball,”  said  Mr.  Holmes.  “Don’t  bother  me  now.” 
Sandy  did  not  move.  “It  won’t  cost  you  anything 
to  let  me  try,”  he  said.  “How  much  will  you  give  me 
if  I can  break  one  open?” 

Angie  pulled  at  Sandy’s  coat.  He  wanted  to-  get 
out  of  the  foundry.  Sandy  pushed  his  brother’s  hand 
away.  He  thought  he  might  be  able  to  break  a can- 
non ball.  He  longed  to  try  out  his  idea  and  he  wanted 
to  earn  some  money. 

“I’ll  pay  you  a nickel  apiece,  son,  for  all  you  can 
break,”  he  said,  with  a smile.  “And  here  is  a nickel 
down  payment  on  the  first  one  you  open.” 
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“Thank  you,  Mr.  Holmes,”  cried  Sandy. 

“Run  along,  now,  I’m  busy,”  said  Mr.  Holmes. 

“May  I have  a cannon  ball  to  work  with?”  asked 
Sandy. 

“A  cannon  ball?  Certainly,  if  your  father  agrees. 
You  may  have  more  than  one — as  many  as  you  can 
carry,”  he  said  with  a chuckle,  for  he  knew  that  each 
cannon  ball  weighed  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds. 

“One  is  enough,”  cried  Sandy.  “I’ll  see  Father, 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  be  right  back  for  the  cannon  ball!” 
He  ran  out  of  the  office  with  Angie  at  his  heels. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Holmes  glanced  out  of  his 
window.  What  he  saw  made  him  smile.  The  two 
young  boys  had  a grain  sack  and  were  rolling  one 
of  the  cannon  balls  into  it.  He  watched  them  as  they 
pulled  the  heavy  sack  over  the  snow. 


The  foreman  of  the  foundry  came  into  the  office  and 
joined  Mr.  Holmes  at  the  window.  “Aren’t  they  the 
MacLeod  boys?”  he  asked.  “Their  father  has  a farm 
about  six  miles  north  of  here.  The  older  boy  is 
Sandy.  He  is  interested  in  machines  and  the  foundry. 
He’s  like  his  father,  who  was  a railroad  engineer  before 
he  became  a farmer.  What  are  the  boys  going  to  do 
with  the  old  cannon  ball?” 

Mr.  Holmes  laughed,  and  told  the  foreman  about 
Sandy’s  offer  to  break  open  a cannon  ball. 

“Maybe  that  boy  can  do  it,”  said  the  foreman. 
“Of  course,  his  father  may  help  him.  The  Scotch 
people  are  hard  to  beat,  once  they  get  an  idea.  I 
hope  he  can  do  it,  and  I shall  not  be  surprised  if  he 
does.” 

These  words  from  the  foreman  interested  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  had  thought  of  Sandy’s  offer  as  a joke. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “I  like  that  boy’s  eagerness.  I’ll 
double  that  five  cents  if  he  cracks  one  of  them  open 
and  can  tell  me  how  to  break  open  the  others.  Why, 
I’d  even  give  him  a job  in  the  foundry  showing  us 
how  to  do  it!  It  would  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars 
to  me  to  get  those  cannon  balls  broken  safely.” 

They  saw  Mr.  MacLeod  help  the  boys  lift  the  sack 
with  the  cannon  ball  into  the  wagon. 
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“That  boy  may  find  a way  even  if  the  Army  cap- 
tain couldn’t!”  said  the  foreman. 

Sandy  forgot  the  cold  on  the  way  home  as  he  told 
his  father  that  he  had  offered  to  try  to  break  one  of 
the  cannon  balls.  “A  nickel  apiece  for  five  thousand 
cannon  balls  would  be  a lot  of  money,”  he  said.  “It 
would  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!  We  could 
pay  back  the  money  you  borrowed  today.” 

Mr.  MacLeod  was  pleased.  He  wondered  if  Sandy 
really  could  find  a way  to  break  the  cannon  ball.  He 
decided  to  let  the  boy  try  the  experiment  by  himself. 

They  reached  home  just  before  sundown.  Sandy 
and  Angie  unloaded  the  cannon  ball  in  the  barnyard. 
They  helped  their  father  carry  into  the  barn  the  feed 
he  had  bought.  Then  they  helped  him  care  for  the 
stock. 

When  they  went  into  the  house,  they  found  that 
Mrs.  MacLeod  had  prepared  a hot  supper.  It  tasted 
good  after  their  cold  ride. 

That  evening  the  MacLeod  family  sat  around  the 
kitchen  stove.  The  father  and  mother  talked  of  the 
prices  paid  for  the  feed.  Angie  soon  fell  asleep  in  a 
large  chair.  Sandy  sat  by  the  table  lamp,  reading 
one  of  his  father’s  books.  He  turned  the  pages 
slowly,  trying  to  find  something  he  had  once  read. 
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When  he  had  heard  Mr.  Holmes  talking  about 
breaking  the  cannon  balls,  two  things  had  flashed 
into  his  mind.  The  first  one  was  the  heading  of  a 
certain  chapter  in  that  very  book — “The  Forces  of 
Nature  and  Man’s  Use  of  Them.”  He  remembered 
having  read  the  chapter  and  thought  he  knew  what 
it  meant,  but  he  wanted  to  read  it  again. 

The  second  thing  that  had  gone  through  Sandy’s 
mind  was  about  “the  forces  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction,” in  another  chapter.  Sandy  knew  that 
“expansion”  meant  becoming  larger  and  “contrac- 
tion” meant  becoming  smaller.  He  wanted  to  read 
again  how  a force  of  nature  could  be  used  in  expan- 
sion. He  smiled  as  he  read,  wondering  why  some 
of  the  men  at  the  foundry  had  not  thought  of  it 
“What  are  you  reading,  Sandy?”  asked  his  father. 
“About  water,  Father.  It’s  a powerful  thing,  isn’t 
it?”  answered  Sandy. 

“Very  powerful,  son,”  said  Mr.  MacLeod.  “It 
makes  steam  engines  go.  Think  of  the  trains,  ships, 
and  machinery  it  moves.” 

Sandy  had  read  only  a few  pages  more  when  he 
cried  out:  “Here  it  is!  Here’s  what  I’ve  been  looking 
for!  I believe  I know  how  to  break  those  cannon 
balls.  I had  this  idea  today!”  Then  he  read  aloud: 
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“Freezing  water  expands  its  body  by  one  eleventh. 
If  you  put  eleven  quarts  of  water  into  a twelve-quart 
jar,  the  jar  will  be  completely  full  when  the  water  is 
frozen.” 

“That’s  true,  Sandy— water  expands  when  it 
freezes,”  nodded  Mr.  MacLeod. 

“And  listen,  Father,”  continued  Sandy,  “it  says 
this  expansion  of  freezing  water  is  of  great  force.” 

“Of  such  great  force  that  it  cracks  rocks  in  moun- 
tains,” added  Mr.  MacLeod. 

“If  you  put  water  into  something,  and  that  water 
freezes  and  can’t  get  out  any  other  way,  then  it  will 
break  its  way  out!”  cried  Sandy. 
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“You  remember  that  ice  broke  my  water  pitcher,” 
said  Mrs.  MacLeod. 

“Yes,”  said  Sandy,  “your  water  pitcher  was  open 
at  the  top,  but  the  force  of  the  freezing  water  was  so 
great  that  it  broke  the  pitcher  anyway.” 

“Maybe  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  pitcher  froze 
first,  and  this  helped  to  force  the  expansion  of  the  ice 
more  strongly  against  the  sides,”  said  his  mother. 

“I  knew  freezing  water  would  break  its  way  out  if 
it  couldn’t  get  out  any  other  way,”  said  Sandy.  “I 
thought  of  this  when  I heard  Mr.  Holmes  talking 
about  the  cannon  balls.” 

“Breaking  open  a cannon  ball  is  quite  a large  order 
for  a young  fellow,”  said  Mr.  MacLeod,  “but  I 
believe  you  can  do  it,  Sandy.” 

The  next  morning  Sandy,  with  Angie’s  help,  started 
the  experiment.  They  hunted  a long  time  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  close  the  small  hole  in  the  cannon 
ball.  They  found  a piece  of  iron  which,  after  some 
grinding  down,  fitted  the  fuse  hole  perfectly. 

Sandy  filled  the  cannon  ball  with  water,  and  then 
with  a few  blows  of  the  hammer,  he  drove  the  piece 
of  iron  tightly  into  the  fuse  hole.  As  he  put  the 
hammer  away  in  the  barn,  he  noticed  water  dripping 
from  the  barn  roof.  “Oh,  Angie,”  he  called,  “the 
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snow  is  melting  right  now!  That’s  hard  luck!  The 
water  in  the  ball  won’t  freeze.” 

For  three  days  the  weather  remained  warm,  and 
the  snow  continued  to  melt.  Sandy  was  discouraged. 

His  father  noticed  that  he  was  anxious.  “It  won’t 
do  any  good  to  feel  unhappy  about  the  weather,”  he 
said.  “No  one  can  do  anything  about  it.  However, 
I think  it  will  soon  be  cold  again.” 

The  next  day  the  weather  did  begin  to  turn  colder. 
Then  Angie  had  an  idea.  “It’s  not  cold  enough  yet  to 
freeze  the  water  in  the  cannon  ball,”  he  said.  “Why 
don’t  we  give  it  a start?  Let’s  cover  the  ball  with 
snow.  It  might  help  to  freeze  the  water  inside.” 
“Good  for  you,  Angie.  That’s  just  what  we’ll  do,” 
replied  Sandy. 

They  covered  the  cannon  ball  with  more  than  a 
foot  of  snow.  That  night  the  weather  continued  to 
get  colder. 

The  next  morning  the  boys  hurried  into  then- 
clothes  and  ran  out  to  the  barnyard.  They  dug  into 
the  snow  pile.  There  was  a layer  of  ice  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  but  below  this  the  snow  was  as  soft  as 
when  they  had  placed  it  there.  The  boys  pushed  the 
snow  away  from  the  cannon  ball.  To  their  surprise, 
not  one  break  or  crack  showed  anywhere  on  it! 
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Mr.  MacLeod  saw  the  boys  and  called  out,  “How’s 
the  cannon  ball,  Sandy?” 

“Oh,  Father!  It  isn’t  broken!”  cried  Sandy. 

Mr.  MacLeod  came  over  and  looked  at  the  snow 
pile  and  grinned.  “Boys,  you’ve  overdone  it.  You 
warmed  the  cannon  ball  last  night  when  you  piled 
that  snow  on  it!  You  might  as  well  have  covered  it 
with  a blanket.  See  that  layer  of  ice  and  the  soft  snow 
beneath  it?  The  snow  pile  was  frozen  last  night 
through  just  that  ice  at  the  top.  Your  ball  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  so  it  couldn’t  freeze.” 

A look  of  happiness  came  back  into  Sandy’s  face. 
“Then  I’ve  not  failed  yet,  have  I,  Father?” 

“No,  son,  you’ve  not  failed.  You  can  try  again 
and  again,  if  necessary,”  said  his  father.  “The 
weather  will  be  colder  tonight.  It  looks  as  if  we  are 
in  for  a blizzard.  Tomorrow  you  should  know  if  your 
idea  will  work.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Angie  was  awakened  by 
Sandy.  “Get  up!  We  have  important  business  to 
attend  to  today.” 

Angie  crawled  out  of  bed  with  eyes  half-opened. 
“Get  dressed,  sleepyhead!  The  cannon  ball  should 
be  broken  open  this  morning!”  yelled  Sandy  as  he 
ran  down  the  stairs  to  the  kitchen. 
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Mrs.  MacLeod  was  standing  at  the  window  trying 
to  see  things  outside.  The  wind  and  snow  had  shut 
out  the  sight  of  the  barn. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mother?  What  are  you  try- 
ing to  see?”  asked  Sandy. 

“This  is  a terrible  blizzard,  son,”  replied  his 
mother.  “I’m  looking  for  your  father.  He  went  to 
feed  the  stock,  and  this  is  a blinding  snow.  I hope 
he  can  see  the  house  from  where  he  is.” 

Sandy  started  to  the  door  with  his  cap  in  his  hand. 
“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  his  mother. 

“I’ve  got  to  see  about  my  experiment.  That  can- 
non ball  should  be  cracked  open,  Mother.” 

“You’ll  not  go  one  step  out  of  this  house  in  such 
weather,  son,”  said  his  mother.  “Nor  will  your 
father,  once  he  gets  back.  Here  he  comes  now.” 

For  two  days  the  blizzard  continued,  and  Sandy 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  house. 

On  the  third  morning  the  storm  was  over.  Bun- 
dled to  their  ears,  the  boys  hurried  to  the  barnyard. 
They  pushed  around  in  the  snow  to  find  the  cannon 
ball.  At  last  Sandy  shouted,  “I’ve  got  it!  It’s 
broken  open!” 

He  lifted  up  a broken  piece  of  the  forty-pound  can- 
non ball.  When  Angie  saw  it,  he  yelled  and  laughed 
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■ . 

and  rolled  in  the  snow  like  a small  puppy.  “Now  I 
can  have  my  knife!  You  promised,  Sandy!  You 
promised  me  a knife  if  you  earned  some  money  !” 
“Of  course  you’ll  get  your  knife,  the  best  one  we 
can  find!”  shouted  Sandy.  “You’ve  helped  me!” 
Carrying  one  piece  of  the  iron  ball,  Sandy  ran  to 
the  barn  as  fast  as  he  could  with  such  a load.  “Fath- 
er! Father!”  he  called.  “I’ve  done  it!” 

At  the  barn  door  Sandy  stumbled  and  fell. 

“What  in  the  world!”  exclaimed  Mr.  MacLeod. 
Sandy  picked  himself  up  and  put  the  broken  piece 
of  cannon  ball  into  his  father’s  outstretched  hands. 
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Angie  came  bringing  the  other  piece,  even  though  it 
was  heavy  for  him  to  carry. 

“It  worked,  Father,  it  worked!”  cried  Sandy.  “It's 
broken  open!  We’ll  earn  two  hundred  fifty  dollars, 
and  you  can  pay  back  the  money  you  borrowed!” 

“Lad,  you’ve  done  it!”  said  Mr.  MacLeod  as  he 
turned  the  piece  of  cannon  ball  over  and  over.  A 
tightness  seemed  to  come  to  his  throat  and  tears  were 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  very  happy  and  proud. 

Sandy  went  on  talking.  “Angie  can  have  his 
knife,  and  Mother  a new  dress.  And  you,  Father — 
you  are  going  to  have  a new  overcoat.” 

“Wait  a minute,  Sandy.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  for  yourself  with  this  money  you  earn?”  asked  Mr. 
MacLeod. 

Sandy  picked  a straw  from  his  coat. 

“I’m  going  to  be  very  busy,  Father,”  he  answered 
importantly.  “I’ll  have  to  show  the  men  at  the 
foundry  how  to  open  those  cannon  balls.  Then 
maybe  I can  get  a bicycle!  Can  we  go  to  town  to- 
morrow, Father?” 

“Tomorrow!  We’ll  go  to  town  today.  We’ll  go 
to  the  foundry  this  very  morning,”  Mr.  MacLeod  re- 
plied, and  put  the  pieces  of  cannon  ball  into  the 
wagon. 
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Breakfast  was  a happy  meal  that  day.  The  family 
talked  and  laughed  about  Sandy’s  showing  the  men 
at  the  foundry  how  to  open  the  balls  and  about  the 
money  he  would  earn. 

Later  that  morning  at  the  foundry,  Mr.  Holmes 
heard  someone  knock  at  his  office  door.  He  did  not 
even  look  up,  but  called  out,  “Come  in!” 

Sandy,  Angie,  and  their  father  walked  in.  Sandy 
laid  a piece  of  broken  cannon  ball  on  Mr.  Holmes’ 
desk.  Beside  it  Mr.  MacLeod  laid  the  other  piece. 

“There  you  are,  Mr.  Holmes!”  said  Sandy  proudly. 

Mr.  Holmes  took  the  two  pieces  of  iron  and  fitted 
them  together.  The  two  pieces  made  a cannon  ball. 
He  looked  at  Sandy  and  then  at  Mr.  MacLeod. 
Finally  he  found  his  voice  and  said,  “Well,  you’ve 
done  it,  young  fellow.  But  how?” 

“Water  and — ” started  Sandy. 

“Water?  Water  and  what?”  asked  Mr.  Holmes, 
before  Sandy  could  finish  his  sentence. 

“Water  and  its  force  when  freezing,”  replied  Sandy. 

Mr.  Holmes  looked  again  at  the  pieces  of  iron. 

“I  filled  the  cannon  ball  with  water  and  closed  the 
fuse  hole  tight.  Then  the  water  froze,  and  the  cannon 
ball  had  to  break  open  because  of  the  expansion  of  the 
freezing  water.” 
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“It’s  as  simple  as  that!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Holmes. 
“By  the  way,  what  is  your  full  name?” 

“Sandy  MacLeod,  sir,”  answered  Sandy. 

Mr.  Holmes  called  his  foreman  into  the  office. 
When  the  foreman  came  in,  he  smiled  at  Mr. 
MacLeod  and  the  boys. 

Mr.  Holmes  said,  “Here  is  Sandy  MacLeod,  the 
new  boss,  who  will  teach  us  how  to  break  open  those 
cannon  balls.  He’ll  work  under  you,  but  the  men 
he  needs  will  work  under  him.  Look  at  this  cannon 
ball.  This  young  man  put  water  into  it  and  froze  it 
open!  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

Sandy  said,  “This  is  a business  deal,  Mr.  Holmes. 
You  said  you  would  pay  me  to  break  open  the  cannon 
balls.” 

“Pay  you!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Holmes.  “Of  course 
I’ll  pay  you.  Not  five  cents  for  each  ball — I’ll 
double  my  offer  to  you — ten  cents  for  each  cannon' 
ball!  And  that’s  five  hundred  dollars,  young  lad!” 
The  foreman  laughed.  “I  told  you  the  Scotch  are 
a determined  people  when  they  get  an  idea  into  their 
heads.”  Then  he  turned  to  Sandy  and  said,  “Come 
on,  Sandy.  You’re  the  youngest  boss  on  a job  this 
foundry  has  ever  had.  And  it’s  my  guess  you’ll  hold 
that  record!” 
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Talking  about  the  Story 

1.  Why  is  “Handy  Sandy”  a good  name  for  this 
story? 

2.  What  were  Mr.  MacLeod’s  ideas  about  owing 
money? 

3.  Why  did  Mr.  MacLeod  need  to  buy  feed? 

4.  Why  did  Mr.  Holmes  want  to  break  open  the 
cannon  balls  before  melting  them? 

5.  How  had  Sandy  learned  about  iron  and  steel? 

6.  Why  is  the  storage  yard  of  a foundry  interesting 
to  a boy  who  likes  machinery? 

7.  Why  didn’t  Angie’s  idea  help  the  experiment? 

8.  Why  didn’t  Mr.  MacLeod  help  Sandy  with  the 
experiment? 

9.  Why  did  Mrs.  MacLeod  keep  the  family  in  the 
house  during  the  blizzard? 

10.  What  happens  to  iron,  glass,  and  water  when 
they  are  heated?  When  they  are  frozen? 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

Find  sentences  in  the  story  which  prove  that 

1.  Sandy  was  an  unselfish  boy. 

2.  Mr.  Holmes  was  a kind  and  fair-minded  man. 

3.  Sandy’s  family  was  interested  in  his  experi- 
ment. 
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Word  Study 

I.  Write  a sentence  using  each  of  the  words  below. 

If  you  need  help,  use  your  dictionary. 

# 

freezing  explode  miracle 

improvement  foundry  attend 

II.  Write  sentences  to  show  different  meanings  for 
each  word  below.  Use  your  dictionary  if  you  need 
help. 

blade  grain  scrap 

bark  felt  saw 

III.  Write  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  mean 
almost  the  same  as  each  of  the  following  words: 

perform  mold  waste 

eager  discard  tiny 

IV.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following: 

1.  man-made  miracles 

2.  waste  products 

3.  borrowed  money  at  interest 

4.  forces  of  nature 

5.  forms  of  water 

6.  down  payment 

7.  forces  of  expansion  and  contraction 

8.  Freezing  water  expands  its  body  by  one 
eleventh. 
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Things  to  Do 


I.  Plan  a talk  on  one  of  the  following: 

1.  The  uses  of  iron  and  steel  in  homes,  schools, 
and  other  buildings 

2.  The  forces  of  nature  in  farming,  in  manufac- 
turing, and  in  electricity 

3.  Borrowing  money 

4.  Water’s  great  power 

II.  Write  a short  paragraph  telling  about  one  of 
the  following: 

1.  How  Mr.  Holmes  might  use  the  iron  from 
the  cannon  balls  after  they  were  melted. 

2.  How  Sandy  might  plan  to  use  the  money 
which  he  earned. 

3.  How  the  freezing  of  water  might  be  helpful. 

III.  Find  or  draw  pictures  and  write  paragraphs 
to  make  a booklet  on  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Man’s  use  of  water,  ice,  and  steam 

2.  Man’s  use  of  glass 

IV.  Perform  the  following  experiment:  Fill  a small 
bottle  to  the  very  top  with  water.  Wire  in  the 
stopper  so  that  it  cannot  be  forced  out.  Set  the 
bottle  outdoors  on  a cold  night,  or  pack  it  in 
salted  ice  until  it  freezes.  See  what  happens. 
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Hump,  the  Escalator 


Hump,  the  Escalator,  slid 

Out  of  the  basement — yes,  he  did! 

Out  of  the  basement  unawares, 

Flattened  a moment,  then  made  a stairs; 
Made  a stairs  that  moved  and  crawled 
Up  through  a runway,  narrow- walled. 

Here  I stood  on  the  floor  below, 

Then  on  a stair-step  rising  slow. 

Over  the  heads  of  the  shoppers  then — 
Dressed-up  ladies  and  bothered  men; 
Over  the  aisles  of  hats  and  hose — 

Over  the  shelf-displays  I rose! 

Suddenly  stood  on  the  second  floor, 

Not  on  a stairway  any  more. 


Every  rider  ahead  of  me 
Took  it  stiffly  and  solemnly. 

Nobody  paid  a penny’s  fare 

Or  knew  they  had  ridden  a Magic  Stair! 

Dorothy  Fau 


Miracle  Materials 

Milk 

The  paragraphs  which  follow  will  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  done  with  milk.  Read 
them  carefully. 

Did  you  know  that  cloth  can  be  made  from  milk? 
The  material  is  as  soft  and  lovely  as  any  cloth  made 
from  rayon,  wool,  or  cotton  fibers.  It  can  be  made 
in  any  color.  It  is  strong  and  wears  well.  This 
wonder  material  is  called  “aralac.”  It  can  be  worn 
in  any  weather  without  being  damaged  by  rain,  heat, 
or  snow.  You  may  see  coats,  coat  linings,  men’s 
suits,  hats,  and  dresses  which  are  made  from  it.  You 
may  also  see  it  in  bed  coverings,  such  as  blankets  and 
comforters. 
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Before  milk  can  be  worn  as  a coat  or  dress  or  made 
into  any  kind  of  cloth,  many  things  happen  to  it. 
First  of  all,  the  cream  is  taken  from  it.  Then  the 
milk  is  soured  and  the  water  is  strained  from  it.  The 
white  crumbs  left  are  the  curds,  which  are  also  called 
“casein.”  These  curds,  or  casein,  are  dried  and 
ground  into  a fine  powder  which  is  mixed  and  melted 
with  other  ingredients.  This  forms  a plastic  material 
from  which  thread  for  cloth  is  made.  These  threads 
made  from  casein  may  be  woven  alone  into  cloth,  or 
they  may  be  woven  with  other  threads  made  of  cotton, 
rayon,  or  wool. 

Milk  increased  in  value  to  man  because  he  dis- 
covered unusual  qualities  in  casein.  Plastic  materials 
made  from  milk  can  be  colored  red,  yellow,  blue, 
black  or  any  other  color.  They  may  also  be  as  color- 
less as  glass.  Some  plastic  materials  made  from  milk 
can  be  made  strong.  Some  can  be  made  soft,  others 
hard.  Casein  plastics  have  many  different  qualities. 
They  may  be  molded  or  shaped  into  hundreds  of 
articles.  They  may  be  pulled  out  into  fibers  and 
spun  into  threads.  They  may  be  sticky,  for  use  in 
glue.  They  do  not  burn  readily. 

Casein  is  important  in  several  other  industries.  It 
is  used  as  a coating  for  paper  where  a fine  finish  is 
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needed.  It  is  important  in  making  furniture  and 
other  wooden  articles  that  must  be  held  together  by 
strong  glue.  Some  paints,  especially  waterproof 
paints,  contain  casein.  Tons  of  plastic  products  are 
made  from  casein  for  use  in  airplanes,  ships,  home 
equipment,  children’s  toys,  and  costume  decorations. 


List  some  new  uses  of  milk.  If  necessary,  reread 
the  paragraphs.  Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

New  Uses  of  Milk 


Using  What  You  Have  Read 


1.  to  make  cloth 


6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


List  some  unusual  qualities  of  casein. 
Qualities  of  Casein 


1.  can  be  colored 


6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Keep  your  lists.  You  will  need  them  later. 
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Glass 


The  paragraphs  which  follow  tell  you  some  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  have  been  done  with  glass. 
Read  them  carefully. 

In  a zoo  one  day,  an  elephant  stood  on  a piece  of 
glass  without  breaking  it.  The  glass  was  only  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  but  it  held  the  weight  of  the 
elephant  without  cracking  or  breaking. 

Do  you  wonder  how  this  could  happen?  The  men 
who  work  with  this  kind  of  glass  have  learned  to 
make  it  very  strong,  so  that  it  will  withstand  heavy 
strain  without  breaking.  Some  store  windows  and 
doors  are  made  of  this  kind  of  glass. 


One  day  a man  told  some  friends  of  seeing  a com- 
mon housefly  that  looked  almost  as  large  as  a kanga- 
roo. His  friends  laughed  and  thought  he  was  only 
joking,  but  they  understood  when  he  explained  that 
he  had  seen  the  fly  through  a powerful  lens.  Man 
has  made  glass  lenses  very  powerful,  so  that  tiny 
insects  seen  through  them  appear  many  times  then- 
own  size. 

Another  kind  of  glass  can  save  the  lives  of  men 
when  ships  sink  out  on  the  ocean  far  from  land.  This 
new  kind  of  glass  is  called  “sponge  glass”  and  looks 
like  cork.  It  is  very  light  in  weight  and  also  very 
strong.  It  is  an  important  material  for  life  belts  and 
life  preservers.  It  floats  easily  and  will  hold  up  even 
a heavy  person  in  the  water.  It  can  be  sawed  into 
different  shapes  to  fit  into  lifeboats  or  life  belts.  It 
is  fireproof  and  waterproof. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  done  with  glass 
is  the  making  of  glass  fibers,  glass  thread,  and  glass 
cloth.  Of  course  this  is  a different  kind  of  glass  from 
that  which  you  see  every  day.  This  glass  can  be  bent 
like  rubber,  twisted  like  a string,  or  woven  like  wool 
• into  cloth.  It  is  called  “spun  glass.”  To  make 
fibers  from  hot,  melted  glass,  tons  of  soft  marbles  are 
made  first.  From  these  marbles,  a fast-working 
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machine  drhws  out  tiny  fibers  faster  than  a mile  a 
minute.  These  fibers  are  very  much  finer  than 
hairs.  One  marble  would  make  a fiber  more  than 
fifty  miles  long.  Some  fibers  are  twisted  into  threads, 
and  the  threads  are  woven  into  cloth.  Other  fibers 
are  spun  into  fuzzy-looking  mats  that  are  used  for 
insulation. 

Glass  has  unusual  qualities.  Electricity  cannot 
pass  through  it.  Mats  made  of  glass  fibers  check 
heat  and  cold.  These  mats  will  not  absorb  water. 
They  deaden  sound.  Glass-fiber  materials  are  used 
for  different  kinds  of  insulation  in  airplanes,  ships, 
tanks,  houses,  stoves,  buses,  trains,  and  refrigerators. 
Glass  cloth  is  fireproof  and  is  useful  for  decorating 
houses  and  furniture  where  protection  from  fire  is 
needed.  Sheet  glass  is  used  for  windows. 

If  some  magician  should  suddenly  take  away  all 
the  glass  in  the  world,  he  would  cause,  for  a time, 
many  changes  in  our  fives.  Airplanes  would  be 
grounded  and  radios  silenced.  Lighthouses  would 
be  dark  and  trains  would  stand  still.  Motion  pic- 
tures would  be  no  more.  Ships  would  get  into  port 
only  by  chance.  Homes  and  buildings  would  have 
no  fights.  Among  many  materials  that  have  been 
helpful  to  man,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  glass. 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 

List  some  uses  of  glass.  If  necessary,  reread  the 
paragraphs.  Make  your  list  look  like  the  one  you 
prepared  for  milk  on  page  214. 

List  the  unusual  qualities  of  glass.  Keep  your 
lists.  You  will  need  them  later. 
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Wood 


The  paragraphs  which  follow  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  man  has  done  with  wood. 

$ 

Wood  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  useful 
materials  of  nature.  Each  morning  you  probably  get 
out  of  bed  onto  a wooden  floor.  You  open  a wooden 
door  and  go  down  wooden  steps.  You  sit  in  wooden 
chairs  beside  wooden  tables  and  work  at  wooden 
desks.  You  use  wooden  pencils  to  write  on  paper 
made  from  wood.  You  know  that  wood  from  trees 
can  be  made  into  hats,  coats,  rayon  dresses,  and  ties. 

A large  part  of  the  so-called  plastic  plane  is  really 
wood,  or  plywood.  Large  parts  of  fighter  planes, 
trainer  planes,  and  transport  planes  are  made  of  ply- 
wood. The  famous  PT  boats  of  World  War  II  are 
made  of  plywood.  It  is  used  also  in  decorations  of 
walls  and  doors  in  homes,  trains,  and  boats. 

Plywood  is  made  of  thin  sheets  of  wood  called 
veneer,  which  are  glued  together  with  strong  glue. 
Sheets  of  veneer  are  cut  from  logs  in  two  different 
ways.  One  way  is  to  turn  a log  over  against  a huge 
knife  which  stands  still.  This  kind  of  cutting  makes 
a long  sheet  of  wood  which  unrolls  as  it  is  cut. 
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The  other  way  to  cut  these  thin  sheets  from  a log  is 
to  slice  them  off  just  as  meat  is  sliced  at  a market. 
After  the  thin  sheets  of  wood  are  dried  in  a kiln,  they 
are  made  into  plywood.  Very  large,  strong  pieces  of 
wood  are  made  by  gluing  together  sheets  of  thin 
veneer,  one  on  top  of  another.  The  grain  of  each 
piece  is  laid  crosswise  to  the  grain  of  the  piece  above 
or  below  it.  Sheets  of  veneer  may  be  glued  together 
to  form  three-ply,  five-ply,  or  seven-ply  wood. 

For  the  plywood  parts  of  airplanes,  a mold  is 
made.  It  is  exactly  the  shape  of  a wing,  a tailpiece, 
or  a fuselage.  Then  layers  of  thin  sheets  of  wood 
with  strong  glue  between  them  are  placed  over  the 
molds.  The  veneer  is  laid  so  that  the  grain  of  wood 
in  different  pieces  runs  in  different  directions.  Heat 
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and  pressure  are  used,  and  the  thin  layers  of  wood 
and  glue  are  “cooked”  and  shaped  into  plywood  parts. 

Man  has  given  this  modern  plywood  unusual 
qualities.  One  outstanding  quality  is  its  strength. 
It  is  stronger  than  natural  wood.  Another  quality 
is  that  it  is  plastic.  It  can  be  molded  or  shaped. 
Man  has  made  it  weatherproof  so  that  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  rain,  cold,  or  heat.  It  can  be  made  thick 
or  thin  and  can  be  given  a beautiful,  smooth  finish. 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

List  the  unusual  uses  of  wood. 

List  the  qualities  of  plywood  in  this  way: 

Copy  the  following  outline  on  paper  and  fill  in  the 
subheads.  You  will  find  them  in  the  lists  you  have 
already  made  on  milk,  glass,  and  wood.  If  neces- 
sary, reread  pages  212-221. 

I.  Everyday  materials  are  used  in  plastics.  (What 
are  they?) 

A.  _ _ C 

B.  D 

II.  Milk,  glass,  and  wood  are  used  in  some  of  the 
same  kinds  of  things.  (What  are  they?) 

A.  cloth  C.  — — 

B.  — - D 
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III.  The  same  qualities  are  possessed  by  milk, 
glass,  and  wood  products.  (What  are  they?) 

A C E 

B D F 

Plan  a talk  on  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Making  and  using  plywood 

2.  Making  and  using  spun  glass 

3.  Making  and  using  fibers  from  milk 

Use  the  outline  which  you  have  just  made  and 
give  a talk  on  the  ways  in  which  milk,  glass,  and 
wood  products  are  alike. 


A Salute  to  Trees 

Many  a tree  is  found  in  the  wood, 

And  every  tree  for  its  use  is  good. 

Some  for  the  strength  of  the  gnarled  root. 

Some  for  the  sweetness  of  flower  or  fruit, 

Some  for  shelter  against  the  storm, 

And  some  to  keep  the  hearthstone  warm. 

Some  for  the  roof  and  some  for  the  beam, 

And  some  for  a boat  to  breast  the  storm. 

In  the  wealth  of  the  wood  since  the  world  began, 
The  trees  have  offered  their  gifts  to  man. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 
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Another  Miracle  Material 

The  paragraphs  which  follow  tell  you  of  miracle 
materials  used  by  man.  Read  them  carefully. 

One  day  a boy  asked  his  classmates  to  guess  what 
miracle  material  he  was  describing.  He  said,  “I  am 
thinking  of  something  that  can  be  seen,  that  can  be 
seen  through,  and  that  can  be  heard.”  No  one  could 
guess  what  it  was,  so  he  gave  them  some  more  infor- 
mation. “It  is  sometimes  used  in  curtains,  for  party 
decorations,  and  for  table  mats.”  When  someone 
asked  where  it  was  heard,  he  replied,  “You  hear  it 
over  the  radio,  because  it  is  used  to  make  the  sound 
of  cracking  ice  and  crackling  forest  fires.”  Still  no 
one  guessed  what  he  had  in  mind,  and  he  continued, 
“You  wrap  Christmas  packages  in  it  and  tie  them 
with  it,  and — ” 

He  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  his  classmates 
shouted  “Cellophane!”  The  class  talked  about  the 
uses  of  Cellophane  in  ladies’  shoes  and  in  hats,  boxes, 
handbags,  and  decorations. 

Have  you  wondered  how  this  thin,  clear,  strong, 
filmlike  material  called  Cellophane  is  made?  If  you 
could  see  the  way  it  is  done,  you  would  think  of  magic. 
Spruce  logs  are  used  for  Cellophane  and  go  through 
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many  changes  in  appearance.  They  are  first  ground 
into  wood  pulp.  At  the  next  stage,  this  pulp  looks 
like  white  bread  crumbs.  These  wood  crumbs  become 
orange-colored  when  mixed  with  a certain  ingredient. 
Then  they  are  melted,  and  the  miracle  happens.  The 
turning  roller  of  a machine  dips  into  this  liquid  and 
draws  out  a cellophane  film  in  the  form  which  you 
see  every  day.  Of  course,  it  must  pass  through 
several  water  baths  to  become  clear  and  transparent. 
After  the  baths,  it  is  dried  and  rolled  into  sheets 
ready  for  sale. 


You  cannot  remember  when  there  was  no  Cello- 
phane. You  have  seen  many  uses  of  it.  It  performs 
a very  important  service  to  man.  It  has  unusual 
qualities.  It  is  a soft,  thin,  filmlike  material  that  is 
easily  handled.  It  has  qualities  which  make  it  a 
wonderful  wrapping  material.  It  is  transparent, 
dustproof,  and  airproof.  Bacteria  cannot  go  through 
it.  Articles  wrapped  in  Cellophane,  such  as  fruits  and 
vegetables,  remain  fresh  a long  time. 


List  the  uses  and  qualities  of  Cellophane.  If 
necessary,  reread  the  paragraphs.  Make  your  paper 
look  like  this: 

Uses  of  Cellophane 


Using  What  You  Have  Read 


1.  for  wrappings 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


Qualities  of  Cellophane 


1.  dustproof 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 


Keep  your  list.  You  will  need  it  later. 
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Wonder  Beans 


The  paragraphs  which  follow  will  tell  you  many 
things  about  soybeans.  Read  them  carefully. 

Soybeans  are  one  of  the  oldest  known  foods.  The 
Chinese  have  used  them  for  five  thousand  years.  Only 
recently  have  the  American  people  thought  of  them 
as  food  for  their  own  tables. 

As  a food,  soybeans  may  be  served  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  Soybean  meal  is  a dry,  yellow  powder 
used  as  a soup  mixture.  This  powder  mixed  with 
hot  water  makes  a delicious  soup  which  is  rich  in  food 
values.  Soybean  flour  is  used  in  making  muffins, 
rolls,  and  bread.  In  the  meat  markets,  a ground-up 
meat  called  “soy sage”  is  sold  to  persons  who  enjoy 
“hot  dogs.”  To  make  this  soy  sage,  one  pound  of 
meat  is  mixed  with  one  third  of  a pound  of  soybean 
meal.  Soybean  milk  is  a tasty  drink.  It  is  made 
from  ground-up  beans  cooked  in  water.  The  liquid 
from  tnis  mixture  is  strained.  Then  sugar  and 
another  powder  are  added. 

Soybeans  are  ground,  heated,  and  put  through 
heavy  presses  in  order  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  dry 
parts  of  the  beans.  This  is  necessary  before  they 
can  be  used  in  industry. 
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The  oil  from  soybeans  is  used  in  paints  and  in 
some  soaps.  Tons  of  soybeans  are  used  in  making 
explosives.  Certain  parts  of  soybeans  are  used  in 
making  rubber  substitutes.  The  meal  from  soybeans 
is  used  to  make  plastic  parts  for  automobiles,  air- 
planes, and  ships.  Fibers  somewhat  like  wool  are 
made  from  these  beans.  We  have  only  started  to 
find  the  many  uses  of  this  easily  grown  vegetable. 

Soybeans  possess  unusual  qualities  which  make 
them  valuable.  Some  soybean  materials  have  the 
quality  of  hardness.  Others  are  soft.  Some  are 
weatherproof.  Others  can  be  spun  into  cloth  or 
molded  and  shaped  into  articles.  All  soybean  plastic 
materials  can  be  colored. 


Using  What  You  Have  Read 


PLASTICS 


EAKFAST 
>ODS 


LARD 

SUBSTITUTE 


\LAD 

>ILS 


CONFECTIONS 


-FAINTS 

CELLULOID 


CLOTH 


Plastics 


The  following  paragraphs  tell  you  more  about 
plastics.  Read  them  carefully. 

Plastics  are  no  longer  mystery  materials.  Boys 
and  girls  of  today  know  that  plastics  are  made  from 
such  everyday  things  as  coal,  air,  petroleum,  or 
water,  combined  with  cotton,  wood,  milk,  soybeans, 
corncobs,  waste  paper,  or  cloth.  Plastic  products 
are  beautiful  and  useful.  They  are  so  common  now 
that  no  one  can  button  his  coat,  drive  a car,  turn  on 
a radio,  or  write  with  a fountain  pen  without  handling 
some  plastic  material. 

World  War  II  helped  the  plastics  industry  to 
grow  very  fast.  Plastic  materials  helped  the  United 
States  to  grow  stronger  in  the  air,  on  the  land, 
and  on  the  sea.  No  airman,  soldier,  or  sailor  went 
to  war  without  the  use  of  from  one  to  hundreds 
of  plastic  parts  in  his  equipment.  This  miracle 
material  went  to  war  in  airplanes,  tanks,  ships,  guns, 
radio  sets,  whistles,  life  preservers,  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  wings,  tails,  and  fuselages  of  airplanes 
were  made  of  plastic  plywood.  The  shatterproof 
noses  and  gun  turrets  of  the  big  bombers  were  made 
of  plastic  material  that  looks  like  glass.  The  pilot's 
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seat,  radio  headsets,  switchboards,  insulation  locks, 
and  hundreds  of  other  parts  were  made  of  plastics. 

All  plastics  have  one  common  quality — they  can  be 
molded  or  shaped.  In  describing  qualities  of  plastics, 
you  could  say  some  are  as  soft  as  rubber,  others  are 
hard  and  strong  enough  to  stop  bullets.  Some  are  as 
clear  as  glass,  and  others  are  any  color  of  the  rainbow. 
Still  others  are  naturally  dark  and  are  not  trans- 
parent. Some  plastics  are  heavy;  others  are  very 
light  in  weight.  Some  are  woven  into  cloth;  others 
are  made  into  such  things  as  automobile  bodies  or 
washing  machines.  Plastic  materials  are  manu- 
factured in  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  grains,  powders,  and 
paste.  Plastics  are  truly  miracle  materials. 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

List  the  uses  and  qualities  of  plastics.  Make  your 
list  like  the  one  you  made  for  Cellophane  on  page  225. 


Copy  the  following  outline  on  paper  and  fill  in  the 
subheads.  You  will  find  them  in  the  lists  you  have 
already  made  on  Cellophane,  soybeans,  and  plastics. 
If  necessary,  reread  pages  223-229. 

Miracle  Materials 

I.  Materials  used  in  plastics 


A. 

n. 

B 

E 

C. 

F. 

II.  Uses  of  soybeans  and  spruce  wood 

A.  _ 

B 

C.  

III.  Qualities  of  soybean,  plastics,  and  Cellophane 

A.  

B 

C.  

IV.  Valuable  services  of  plastics 

A.  _ C __ 

B.  _______  D 

Plan  to  give  a talk  on  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Making  and  using  Cellophane 

2.  Soybeans  as  food 

3.  Plastics  used  in  war 
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Dictionary  Work 


I.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of 
each  of  the  words  below.  Write  a sentence  using 
each  word. 

plastics  Cellophane  plywood  casein 

II.  Each  word  below  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
Use  your  dictionary  and  write  sentences  to  show 
different  meanings  for  each  word. 

press  interest  pen  strain 

III.  What  is  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  under- 
lined words  below?  Write  a sentence  using  each 
underlined  word.  If  necessary,  you  may  use  your 
dictionary. 

1.  a filmlike  material  3.  crosswise  to  the  grain 

2.  glass  fibers  4.  transparent  material 

IV.  Write  several  words  that  mean  almost  the  same 
as  each  of  the  following  words: 

heat  glow  freeze  glue  wrap  strong 

V.  Write  these  words  in  syllables.  Use  your  dic- 


tionary. 

attend 

plastic 

experiment 

liquid 

discourage 

melted 

insulation 

fiber 

Cellophane 

miracles 

discover 

plywood 
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Talking  about  Miracle  Materials 

I.  The  class  may  discuss  the  following: 

1.  Why  are  plastics  called  miracle  materials? 

2.  What  qualities  do  plastics  have  that  make 
them  good  substitutes  for  wood  and  metals? 

3.  Why  should  trees  be  protected  and  replanted? 

4.  Why  should  farmers  be  interested  in  the 
plastic  industry? 

II.  Plan  to  give  a talk  on  one  of  the  following: 
Inventions  and  discoveries  that  have  provided 
men  with 

comforts  safety  beauty 

Writing  about  Miracle  Materials 

I.  Write  a short  story  about  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A new  invention  and  its  use 

2.  Plastics  we  use  every  day 

3.  Uses  of  soybeans 

II.  Find  or  draw  pictures  and  write  your  own  stories 
to  make  a booklet  on  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Uses  of  milk 

2.  Uses  of  wood 

3.  Uses  of  glass 
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M 


AMERICANS 
SOUTH  OF  US 


. V 


An  Invitation 

The  Americans  south  of  the  United  States  might 
say,  “Come  south  and  visit  us.  We  want  to  know 
you  better  and  to  have  you  know  us  better.  We  are 
many  different  kinds  of  people,  speaking  different 
languages,  living  in  different  countries,  and  working 
in  different  industries — but  we  are  all  Americans.” 


MEXICO 


CENTRA 
AMERICA 
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You  can  fly  from  the  United  States  to  any  country 
in  Central  or  South  America.  Of  course,  you  can 
travel  by  boat  to  the  countries  on  either  coast,  east 
or  west.  With  the  Pan-American  Highway  finished, 
you  can  ride  by  automobile  all  the  way  from  Alaska 
to  Brazil  and  Argentina.  This  American  highway 
might  be  called  the  “main  street”  of  the  Americas. 

What  interesting  things  are  being  shipped  over 
this  highway? 


Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  have 
great  plains  for  cattle  grazing  and  fertile  soil  for 
farming.  Many  minerals  are  found  in  their  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  The  longest  river  and  largest 
tropical  jungle  in  the  world  are  in  South  America. 

What  things  brought  from  tropical  jungles  are  im- 
portant to  you? 
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The  highest  mountains  in  the  Americas  are  the 
Andes  in  South  America.  They  separate  the  people 
of  eastern  South  America  from  those  of  the  west.  In 
these  mountains,  there  are  few  low  passes  through 
which  railroads  and  highways  can  be  built,  but  South 
American  people  have  been  able  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  How  have  they  done  this? 
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Indians  have  lived  in  South  America  longer  than 
any  other  race  of  people.  The  Incas  were  highly 
civilized  Indians  when  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
first  came  to  South  America  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago.  The  temples  of  the  Inca  gods  were  richly 
decorated  in  gold  and  silver. 

In  what  ways  does  the  picture  show  that  these 
Indians  were  civilized? 
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Many  Indians  in  the  countries  south  of  us  are  liv- 
ing today  just  as  they  did  when  white  men  first 
came.  The  Spanish  explorers  found  the  Indians 
raising  vegetables  and  other  plants  which  are  im- 
portant to  people  all  over  the  world  today.  Among 
them  were  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  Indians  also  pro- 
duced chocolate  and  rubber  from  forest  trees. 

What  products  from  Central  and  South  America 
are  important  to  the  United  States? 
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Americans  who  live  south  of  the  United  States  can 
truthfully  say  to  us:  “White  men  settled  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America  a hundred 
years  before  they  settled  farther  north.  We  had  fine 
schools,  beautiful  churches,  and  good  printing  presses 
long  before  the  English  had  built  their  first  house  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States.  We  are  your  older 
brothers,  and  we  invite  you  to  come  to  visit  us.” 
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Yama,  the  Silver  Llama 


Yama  was  just  a year  old  when  one  spring  day  he 
came  to  a place  he  remembered.  It  was  the  corral 
where  he  had  slept  with  his  mother  when  he  was  a 
baby  llama. 

“Here’s  my  Yama!”  shouted  a joyful  voice.  “I 
haven’t  seen  him  since  he  was  very  small.  How  tall 
and  handsome  he  has  grown!” 

It  was  Cusi,  the  rosy-cheeked  son  of  the  keeper 
of  the  herd.  Cusi  and  his  family  were  Indians  who 
lived  on  the  high  plains  of  Peru. 

Two  arms  were  thrown  around  Yama’s  neck,  and 
he  was  stroked  and  petted.  Yama  liked  that.  Al- 
though his  coat  was  matted  and  torn,  it  was  a soft, 
silvery  white,  for  Yama  was  a silver  llama. 

“I’ll  take  him  home  and  comb  his  hair,”  cried  Cusi. 

He  put  a colored  rope  around  Yama’s  neck  and  led 
him  gently  down  the  path.  Cusi’s  father  was  loading 
sticks  upon  the  backs  of  some  full-grown  llamas  that 
were  spotted  brown  and  white  in  color. 

When  the  herd  moved  down  the  path,  Yama 
crowded  into  the  middle,  feeling  very  much  at  home. 
The  other  llamas  pressed  close  to  him  and  did  not 
kick  or  bite  him,  but  hummed  a little  note  of  welcome. 
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“Let  him  follow  the  leader,”  laughed  Cusi’s  father. 

The  leader  of  the  animals  was  Yama’s  father.  He 
was  large  and  handsome  and  wore  a bell  around  his 
neck. 

From  that  time  on,  Yama  led  a fine  life.  He  slept 
with  Cusi.  He  was  petted  and  combed  every  day. 
Cusi  did  not  often  comb  his  own  hair,  but  with  Yama 
it  was  a different  thing.  “One  must  look  after  one’s 
herd,”  said  Cusi. 

“He  is  a true  silver  llama,  and  precious,”  said 
Cusi’s  father.  “Good  luck  goes  with  him.” 

Cusi’s  mother  saved  all  the  hairs  that  were  combed 
out  of  Yama’s  fine  coat.  She  spun  them  into  yarn, 
from  which  she  twisted  woolen  tassels  for  Yama’s 
ears  and  neck.  With  the  wool  that  was  left,  she 
knitted  caps  for  Cusi  and  his  baby  sister. 

“We  shall  take  Yama  to  the  fair  at  Puno,”  said 
the  mother,  “when  we  go  to  buy  some  tools.  I have 
seen  a thing  called  a plow  that  makes  the  earth  very 
nice  for  the  potatoes.” 

“I  would  like  a cart  with  a wheel  in  front,  a cart 
called  a wheelbarrow,”  said  the  father.  “Then  I 
could  push  a load  instead  of  carrying  it.  Yes,  I 
would  enjoy  having  one  of  those  wheelbarrows  when 
the  time  comes  to  gather  the  potatoes.” 
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The  family  made  plans  for  the  fair.  In  their  herd 
were  two  alpacas,  which  are  really  a kind  of  llama. 
Cusi’s  father  held  the  alpacas  while  the  mother 
sheared  them  with  the  grandfather’s  knife.  The 
father  washed  the  fleece.  The  mother  spun  it  into 
yarn  and  dyed  it  red  and  blue.  The  father  wove  a 
little  blanket  from  it.  The  mother  took  what  yarn  was 
left  and  knitted  a bag  with  six  money  pockets  in  it. 

The  llamas  were  not  sheared.  They  had  to  keep 
their  wool  on  their  backs  as  pads  for  loads. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  fair,  Cusi’s  father 
threw  a hair  rope  around  the  necks  of  his  twelve 
llamas  and  drew  them  into  a ring,  with  their  heads 
together.  They  all  stood  still  while  he  fastened 
their  packs. 

There  were  several  bundles  of  wood  and  many 
sacks  of  potatoes  to  take  to  the  fair  at  Puno.  Cusi’s 
father  thought,  “I  will  give  each  llama  a little  more 
to  carry  this  time,  only  a stick  or  two.” 

Cusi’s  mother  thought  she  would  give  each  llama 
a few  extra  potatoes  to  carry,  just  a few,  in  small 
packages.  She  hid  them  under  the  sacks  when  she 
thought  no  one  was  looking.  But  Yama’s  father 
knew  his  rights.  He  would  not  carry  one  stick  or 
one  potato  over  his  usual  load.  So  he  lay  down. 
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“But  it’s  only  a handful!”  cried  the  mother  as  she 
took  off  the  extra  potatoes. 

“I  beg  forgiveness,”  said  Cusi’s  father  to  the  ani- 
mal. He  threw  off  the  few  extra  sticks  he  had 
added  to  the  burden. 

Yama’s  father  rose  up  again. 
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“Without  the  sticks,  he  can  still  carry  the  extra 
potatoes/’  said  Cusi’s  mother  to  herself.  So  she 
slipped  a small  sack  of  potatoes  under  the  sticks. 
But  she  could  not  fool  Yama’s  father.  He  lay  down 
again,  and  all  the  other  llamas  lay  down  with  him. 

“Come,  my  good  friend,  I beg  of  you,  rise!”  said 
Cusi’s  father.  “What  offends  you,  most  dignified 
one?” 

Cusi’s  father  scratched  the  llama’s  head.  But  the 
leader  of  the  llamas  only  twisted  his  nose  around  and 
remained  on  his  sit-down  strike.  Then  Yama  lay 
down,  too. 

Cusi’s  mother  had  to  take  away  the  small  sack  of 
potatoes,  and  then  the  leader  of  the  flock  stood  up, 
and  so  did  the  other  llamas.  At  last  they  were  all 
ready  to  go  to  the  fair.  The  father  dug  up  some  gold 
pieces  which  he  had  buried.  He  counted  them  and 
put  them  into  a little  pocket  in  his  moneybag.  There 
were  three  pieces.  The  mother  carried  a few  of  the 
extra  potatoes  in  her  shawl,  along  with  the  baby. 

Yama  carried  only  his  own  natural  blanket  on  his 
back.  He  was  still  young  and  the  only  silver  llama 
in  the  herd.  However,  when  he  became  two  years 
old,  he  would  have  to  carry  a load  just  as  the  other 
llamas  did. 
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The  family  and  the  animals  went  happily  up  over 
the  mountain  and  down  along  the  winding  trail  to 
the  pampas,  the  grassy  plains.  The  mother  spun  as 
she  walked.  When  she  had  no  more  fleece  to  spin,  she 
would  pull  a handful  from  the  back  of  one  of  the  pack 
animals.  Wherever  there  was  good  pasturage  for 
the  animals,  the  family  stopped  to  rest  and  eat. 
Then  the  mother  would  sit  down  to  knit.  The  father 
would  do  a little  weaving.  He  was  making  a hand- 
some strap  for  Yama.  All  he  needed  to  do  to  get 
ready  to  weave  was  to  hook  the  top  of  his  loom  over 
a stick.  Cusi  played  on  his  cane  pipes. 

In  this  way,  nobody  became  very  tired.  When  the 
sun  was  going  down,  they  came  to  an  “untying 
place,”  and  there  they  stopped  for  the  night  and 
built  a fire.  When  their  packs  were  taken  off,  the 
llamas  lay  down  and  began  to  hum  as  though  they 
were  pleased.  Their  humming  sounded  like  the 
wind  blowing  softly  through  the  grasses. 

“In  olden  days,”  said  Cusi’s  father,  “before  the 
white  men  came,  there  were  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, of  llamas  in  these  natural  corrals  of  mountains 
and  valleys.  These  llamas  belonged  to  the  emperor 
of  the  land,  the  Inca  chief.  Among  the  royal  flocks 
there  was  a certain  silvery  one,  pure  white,  like  Yama. 
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My  great-great-great-grandfather  did  a special  service 
for  a prince,  and  he  was  given  that  same  white  llama 
as  a present. 

“A  silver  llama  he  was,  the  grandsire  of  our  own 
little  Yama.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure.  For  has  there 
not  always  been  a silver  llama  in  the  flocks  of  this 
family  as  long  as  a grandfather  can  remember?  And 
all  silver  llamas  are  sacred.  Silver  images  both  large 
and  small  were  made  of  them,  and  these  images  were 
buried  with  the  dead.  To  find  one  of  these  little  silver 
llamas  today  is  said  to  be  very  good  luck.” 

“When  the  gods  of  the  mountain  were  angry,” 
added  Cusi’s  mother,  “the  earth  shook.  Great  stones 
fell  down,  and  two  hundred  men  could  not  move 
them.  The  floors  of  the  temple  were  turned  up  on 
edge.  You  will  see  them  on  the  way  to  the  lake.” 
“There  is  treasure  there,”  said  the  father,  “gold 
and  silver  buried  with  the  great  men  of  that  day. 
Gold  and  silver  images  of  llamas,  too.  If  one  dared, 
one  could  dig  among  the  stones,  but  it  is  forbidden.” 
“I  would  rather  have  my  Yama,”  said  Cusi 
proudly.  “He  is  alive,  and  he  is  silver,  and  a silver 
llama  means  good  luck.” 

“The  grandsire  of  your  Yama  carried  precious 
cargo  to  the  palace  of  the  Inca,”  said  Cusi’s  father. 
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He  pulled  a piece  of  meat  for  each  one  out  of  the 
kettle  which  the  mother  had  set  over  the  fire.  The 
llamas  were  all  yawning.  Cusi’s  baby  sister  was 
yawning,  too. 

“What  did  the  llama  carry?”  asked  Cusi,  who 
could  hardly  speak,  because  his  mouth  was  filled  with 
potato.  “What  was  that  precious  cargo?” 

“He  carried  gold  and  precious  stones  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sacred  city  of  Cuzco.  He  brought 
back  from  the  hot  valleys  orange  fruit  and  chocolate 
for  the  beautiful  princes  and  princesses.  He  lived  to 
be  more  than  twenty  winters  old,  and  he  was  pure 
white.  He  never  grew  gray.  He  was  always  very 
strong  and  handsome.  That  is  why  his  children  are 
so  proud.” 

They  all  lay  down  together,  the  family  close  to 
the  llamas,  for  nothing  is  so  warm  at  night  as  llama 
wool. 

“Can  we  get  a cargo  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
for  Yama  to  carry?”  asked  Cusi,  sleepily. 

There  was  no  answer,  for  the  father  and  mother 
were  already  asleep.  Cusi  did  not  notice,  for  at  the 
same  moment  he,  too,  was  deep  in  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  Yama  was  the  first  one  awake. 
He  shook  out  his  blanket — quite  a simple  thing  to 
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do,  since  it  grew  on  his  back!  He  walked  over  and 
stood  waiting  beside  the  packs. 

“How  quickly  he  learns!”  cried  Cusi’s  father,  much 
pleased.  Even  though  Yama  carried  no  load,  he 
knew  where  the  llamas  must  stand  to  be  loaded. 

The  father  was  careful  to  load  each  animal  with 
not  a stick  over  its  usual  burden.  They  left  the  “un- 
tying place”  and  continued  across  the  pampas  toward 
Puno.  Often  the  father  shouted  “H&ya,  h&ya!”  to 
keep  the  llamas  together. 

They  met  a boy  with  three  sheep. 

“I  will  trade  you  these  sheep  for  that  white  llama,” 
said  the  boy.  “My  sheep  have  fine  wool,  and  their 
meat  is  good  to  eat.” 

“My  llama  has  fine  wool,  also,”  replied  Cusi,  “and 
his  wool  is  warmer  than  sheep’s  wool.  I wouldn’t 
eat  my  llama,  even  though  his  meat  is  of  the  finest. 
And  he  can  carry  a load.” 

They  went  on  and  met  a young  fellow  with  two 
burros.  “I’ll  trade  you  my  two  burros  for  that  white 
llama,”  he  called.  “They’ll  carry  twice  the  load,  and 
you  can  ride  them.  You  can’t  ride  a llama.” 

“I  couldn’t  shear  burros,  though,”  answered  Cusi. 
“See  this  cap  I’m  wearing?  It  is  made  of  Yama’s 
fleece.  I don’t  want  to  ride,  anyway.  And  I don’t 
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like  stubborn  creatures  that  stop  and  will  not  move. 
My  Yama  does  what  I tell  him  to  do.” 

They  met  a man  with  a horse.  ‘Til  trade  my 
horse  for  your  silver  llama,”  said  the  man.  “My 
horse  will  carry  both  you  and  your  pack,  and  he’ll 
do  what  you  tell  him  to  do.” 

“Your  horse  could  not  live  where  my  llama  lives, 
up  on  the  high  mountain,”  Cusi  replied.  “He  would 
starve  to  death  on  the  pasture  which  fattens  my 
llama.  He  has  no  fleece,  and  our  people  don’t  eat 
horse  meat.  Thank  you,  no.” 

Just  before  they  left  the  pampas  that  afternoon, 
they  saw  a man  with  several  little  burros  laden  high 
with  sacks  and  shovels  and  picks.  He  was  a stranger, 
a miner,  and  he  was  shouting  and  waving  a stick. 

“I’ve  been  here  since  yesterday  with  these  lazy 
creatures,”  he  cried.  “I’m  all  worn  out  with  whip- 
ping them.” 

“Put  your  whip  down  and  help  with  the  burden,” 
said  Cusi’s  father.  “Those  animals  carry  loads  that 
are  too  heavy.” 

“They  can  carry  them!”  shouted  the  man.  “Al- 
ready they  have  carried  them  for  five  days,  so  they 
are  not  too  heavy.  You  have  many  animals.  Sell 
me  one.  I will  buy  that  white  one.” 
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“No,  we  cannot  sell  any  of  our  creatures,’’  the 
father  replied.  Then  he,  Cusi,  and  the  mother  went 
on  across  the  pampas  shouting,  “Heya,  heya!”  to 
their  animals. 

At  sundown,  they  came  to  the  fair  in  the  town  be- 
side great  blue  Lake  Titicaca.  This  was  the  end  of 
their  long  journey.  Now  they  would  sell  and  buy 
for  a few  days,  and  have  long  visits  with  many 
people. 

The  mother  put  on  three  skirts  over  her  old  blue 
skirt — a red,  a turquoise,  and  a violet  one.  She  took 
out  three  pairs  of  sandals.  She  hung  her  sandals  at 
her  belt  so  that  the  villagers  would  know  she  had 
shoes  for  her  feet,  even  if  she  did  not  always  wear 
them.  Her  husband  and  Cusi  did  the  same.  They 
all  put  on  their  holiday  blankets. 

The  father  felt  in  his  little  moneybag,  that  had 
the  pockets  for  money.  He  counted  the  pieces  of 
gold  through  the  cloth,  “One,  two,  three — no  more, 
no  less.” 

At  the  Puno  Fair  were  many  people  with  things  to 
sell.  Cusi’s  mother  spread  her  potatoes  on  a blanket 
in  front  of  her,  hoping  for  a sale.  She  went  on  with 
her  knitting.  The  father  unloaded  the  llamas  and 
led  them  down  to  the  lake  to  get  a drink.  He  left 
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them  there,  with  a hair  rope  around  them  so  they 
would  think  they  were  in  a corral. 

Cusi  ran  about  looking  at  many  good  things  to 
eat  that  were  for  sale.  There  were  white  potatoes, 
rose-colored  potatoes,  yellow  potatoes,  and  beans 
from  which  you  could  make  a rich  cup  of  cocoa. 
There  were  oranges  from  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  Mountains.  Cusi  traded  some  dried  meat 
for  oranges. 

“I’ll  trade  you  two  little  pigs  for  your  silver- white 
llama,”  a valley  man  offered.  “I’ll  give  you  a sack 
of  oranges  and  a gold  piece,”  said  another.  But 
Yama  was  not  for  sale. 

“We  have  meat,  we  have  wool  to  spin  and  weave, 
and  we  have  milk.  We  have  everything  when  we 
have  our  llamas,”  said  Cusi’s  father  and  mother. 

“Go  see  to  the  llamas,  Cusi.  See  that  they  have 
not  slipped  out  from  the  rope,”  said  the  father. 

Cusi  hurried  away  through  the  streets.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  street  he  could  see  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  great  Lake  Titicaca.  Cusi  ran  down  to 
the  water  front. 

Fishermen  were  setting  out  in  their  boats,  which 
they  called  “balsas.”  Cusi  watched  them  go  and 
wished  that  he  might  ride  in  a balsa.  He  wanted 
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to  get  closer  to  some  birds  that  were  swimming  on 
the  lake. 

There  were  some  balsas  turned  on  their  sides  on 
the  dry  land.  Cusi  thought  he  would  push  one  into 
the  water  and  take  just  a little  ride  by  himself.  He 
had  never  been  in  a boat  out  on  the  water,  and  it 
looked  so  inviting. 

“You  must  not  touch  those,  my  son,”  called  an 
old  man  who  was  working  with  his  fishing  nets  near 
by.  “They  are  water-soaked  and  would  sink  with 
you  by  the  time  you  reached  deep  water.  They  have 
been  left  here  to  dry  out.  See  what  happens?” 

The  fisherman  pointed  to  two  boats  which  were 
under  water. 

Cusi  watched  the  old  man  begin  to  make  a new 
boat  of  some  thick  reeds  growing  by  the  shore.  When 
Cusi  tired  of  that,  the  old  man  pointed  out  over  the 
lake.  Cusi  saw  a huge  white  boat  without  any  sails, 
moving  swiftly  along.  It  looked  like  a very  large 
goose  swimming  across  the  water. 

“It  is  like  a giant  balsa,  that  boat,”  said  the  old 
man  proudly.  “It  goes  by  steam!  No  other  lake  in 
the  world  as  high  up  as  ours  is  deep  enough  and 
large  enough  to  have  such  boats  traveling  upon  it. 
Such  a boat  can  carry  many  people  and  even  llamas.” 
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Suddenly  Cusi  remembered  the  llamas.  He  ran 
along  the  shore,  looking.  But  when  he  did  find  them, 
Yama  was  not  among  them.  The  boy  looked  and 
looked,  but  his  precious  llama  could  not  be  seen  any- 
where. While  Cusi  had  been  enjoying  himself,  his 
silver  llama  had  disappeared!  He  hurried  back  to 
tell  his  father  and  mother. 

Yama  Is  Lost 

Cusi’s  father  had  been  in  such  a hurry  to  return 
to  the  fair  that  he  had  not  put  a rope  around 
Yama’s  neck.  So  Yama  moved  away  from  the  flock, 
eating  the  tender  young  shoots  of  grass.  Farther  and 
farther  he  grazed,  until  at  last  he  was  out  on  the 
pampas.  Here  and  there  were  other  llamas,  so  he 
did  not  feel  lonely. 

“Heya,  heya,”  cried  a voice.  It  was  the  mining 
man.  He  came  forward  and  stroked  Yama’s  neck. 
Yama  looked  proudly  down  his  nose,  permitting  the 
man  to  admire  him.  Suddenly  the  miner  threw  a 
rope  around  Yama’s  neck.  He  then  led  him  toward 
a distant  hill.  Just  before  dark,  they  came  to  a gate 
in  a high  wall.  Inside,  among  the  fallen  stones  of  an 
old  temple,  were  the  man’s  pack  animals,  the  little 
burros. 
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“Now,  my  fine  friend,”  said  the  miner,  “you  shall 
carry  these  extra  tools.” 

He  put  a dirty  pad  over  Yama’s  beautiful  silver 
coat  and  began  to  strap  upon  his  back  a bundle  of 
tools — a pick,  a shovel,  and  an  adz. 

The  load  seemed  very  heavy  to  Yama  because  he 
had  never  carried  anything  before.  He  held  his  head 
proudly  and  did  not  move. 

“So,”  said  the  man,  “you  are  a creature  of  intel- 
ligence.” Then  he  lifted  a heavy  thing  with  a small 
wheel  at  one  end  and  set  it  upon  Yama’s  back.  “We 
will  get  away  from  here  now — tonight,”  he  growled. 

But  the  added  weight  hurt  Yama’s  back.  This 
was  too  much.  With  great  dignity,  he  lay  down. 
He  would  not  rise;  he  knew  his  rights.  The  man  be- 
came very  angry.  He  shouted  and  pushed  at  Yama 
with  all  his  weight.  Finally,  he  took  the  adz  out  of 
the  pack  and  threw  it  down.  Then  Yama  got  up, 
although  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  man  gave  him  a sharp  cut  with  a whip,  and 
Yama  turned  around  quickly.  The  man  was  fright- 
ened and  began  to  back  away,  but  Yama  came  at 
him.  He  could  see  the  whites  of  the  man’s  eyes  in 
the  moonlight,  and  he  spat,  as  all  good  llamas  do 
when  angry. 
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Then,  in  the  darkness,  Yama  turned  and  ran,  the 
tools  on  his  back  banging  and  making  a terrible  noise. 
Presently  he  came  up  sharply  against  a wall.  It 
looked  and  smelled  like  the  wall  of  the  corral  where 
Yama  had  been  happy  when  he  was  young.  He  lay 
down  and  began  to  chew  his  cud. 

Cusi’s  Luck 

What  a terrible  night  that  was  for  Cusi  and  his 
father  and  mother!  They  ran  here  and  there,  up  and 
down  the  streets,  hunting  for  Yama.  A big  man  had 
given  the  father  a small  bathtub  in  exchange  for  a 
blanket,  but  it  no  longer  made  them  happy,  when 
Yama  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

They  looked  for  Yama  all  over  the  town  of  Puno. 
They  looked  for  him  on  the  near-by  pampas.  Finally, 
Cusi  went  so  far  that  he  came  to  the  place  of  the 
fallen  temple.  He  nearly  turned  back  then,  fearing 
to  disturb  the  spirits  of  the  departed  and  bring  bad 
luck  upon  himself.  But  stronger  than  his  fear  of  the 
dead  was  his  desire  to  find  Yama.  Quietly  Cusi 
followed  a long  wall  until  he  came  to  an  opening  in 
it.  He  went  inside,  and  after  he  had  walked  and 
walked,  he  found  the  silver  llama  chewing  his  cud 
beside  the  stone  wall.  Cusi  ran  to  him. 
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Yama  got  up  on  his  hind  feet.  In  the  hard  earth 
before  him,  a little  silver  image  of  a llama  shone  in 
the  moonlight.  Cusi  picked  it  up  and  then  threw  his 
arms  around  Yama’s  neck.  In  the  earth  beneath  the 
silver  image  there  was  a treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
for  whomsoever  would  dig,  but  Cusi  did  not  know 
that.  He  was  not  thinking  of  buried  treasure.  He 
had  found  enough  good  luck  for  one  day. 

Cusi  took  the  heavy  load  off  Yama’s  back,  and 
Yama  rose  up  with  dignity.  Cusi  tied  on  only  the 
pick  and  the  shovel.  He  himself  carried  the  wheel- 
barrow frame,  for  that  is  what  the  strangely  shaped 
thing  turned  out  to  be.  Crying  “Heya,  heya!”  he 
led  the  way  back  over  the  stones,  along  the  stone 
wall,  and  across  the  pampas  to  Puno. 

When  the  mother  saw  the  pick  and  the  shovel, 
she  realized  that  they  would  not  need  to  spend  a 
gold  piece  for  a plow,  all  because  of  that  lucky  crea- 
ture Yama!  The  father  put  the  little  bathtub  on 
top  of  the  wheelbarrow  frame,  tied  it  fast,  and  there 
was  his  wheelbarrow. 

“I  will  carry  it  home  myself,”  he  said.  “Who 
would  wear  out  a beautiful  wheelbarrow  when  one 
can  carry  it  so  easily?  We  are  rich,  with  all  these 
tools  and  fine  pack  animals.” 
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He  lifted  the  wheelbarrow  onto  his  own  back. 
The  mother  had  bought  a few  things,  and  she  put 
them  into  her  shawl  along  with  the  baby.  Cusi 
carried  the  pick  and  the  shovel. 

They  set  out  across  the  pampas,,  and  the  early  sun 
shone  on  Yama’s  coat  so  that  it  looked  like  silver. 
Now  all  the  llamas  followed  him  and  walked  slowly 
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and  proudly  over  the  pampas.  Their  eyes  were 
bright  and  gentle  and  their  heads  held  high,  as  though 
they  knew  that  once  their  grandsires  carried  gold 
and  precious  stones  for  kings,  and  fresh  fruits  from 
the  valleys  for  lovely  princesses. 

“Look  to  your  gold,”  said  the  mother.  So  the 
father  stopped,  set  down  the  wheelbarrow,  took  out 
his  moneybag,  and  opened  it  slowly. 

There  were  four  pieces  of  gold  where  there  had  been 
only  three!  The  fourth  piece  was  a little  thinner  than 
the  rest,  perhaps.  Still,  four  pieces  were  more  than 
three. 

“You  see  how  the  money  grows,”  said  the  mother. 
“That  gold  piece  I got  for  the  potatoes  and  the 
little  silvery-white  moneybag  spun  from  the  hairs  of 
Yama.  You  now  have  four  gold  pieces  to  bury  when 
you  get  home.” 

The  father  put  the  money  back  into  his  moneybag 
and  decided  that  when  he  got  home,  he  would  bury 
it  under  the  fourth  stone  from  the  corner  of  the  wall. 

And  all  the  llamas  went  lightly  and  proudly  up 
over  the  hills  toward  home.  Behind  them  followed 
Cusi,  happily  showing  his  newly  found  silver  image 
to  everyone  they  passed.  And  to  all  he  said,  “A 
silver  llama  brings  good  luck!” 
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Talking  about  the  Story 

1.  Why  is  “Yama,  the  Silver  Llama”  a good  title 
for  this  story? 

2.  Why  were  silver  llamas  sacred? 

3.  Why  would  not  Cusi’s  father  trade  the  silver 
llama  for  other  animals  that  were  offered  to  him? 

4.  Why  did  the  miner  have  trouble  with  the  animals 
he  tried  to  use? 

5.  How  does  a llama  defend  itself? 

6.  Why  did  Cusi’s  family  feel  rich  when  they 
started  home? 

7.  What  interesting  things  did  Cusi  see  at  the  fair 
in  Puno? 

8.  Why  was  the  fisherman  proud  of  Lake  Titicaca? 

9.  In  what  ways  was  Cusi’s  daily  life  different  from 
yours? 

10.  In  what  way  are  balsas  sometimes  dangerous? 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

Find  sentences  in  the  story  which  prove  that 

1.  People  who  live  in  the  high  mountains  of  Peru 
think  that  llamas  are  more  valuable  than  horses, 
burros,  sheep,  or  pigs. 

2.  Yama  brought  luck  to  Cusi’s  family. 

3.  Llamas  are  creatures  of  dignity. 
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Rosita  and  Rubio 


Rosita  came  to  the  breakfast  table  dressed  in  her 
new  riding  clothes.  Her  young  sister  Juanita  looked 
at  her  and  asked,  “Where  are  you  going?,, 
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“Oh,  I’m  going  for  a ride  on  Rubio.  What  else  is 
there  to  do?”  said  Rosita. 

“Rubio,  Rubio,”  cried  Juanita.  “All  you  think 
about  is  that  horse.” 

Rubio  had  been  Rosita’s  very  own  horse  since  he 
was  a day  old.  Her  father  had  given  him  to  her,  and 
Rubio  had  been  trained  especially  for  her.  Rosita 
told  everyone  that  he  was  honey-colored.  Others 
about  the  ranch  said  he  was  the  color  of  clay.  It 
made  no  difference  to  Rosita,  who  said,  “He’s  just 
the  color  of  cream  and  honey.  He’s  smart,  and  he 
can  run  almost  as  fast  as  Leon,  the  big  horse.” 
Rosita  had  not  forgotten  that  her  father  had  said, 
“Daughter,  you  are  the  best  little  horsewoman  I ever 
knew.  You  ride  as  well  as  a man.  I’m  proud  of  you.” 
The  ranch  was  quieter  than  usual  this  morning. 
Rosita’s  father  was  in  Buenos  Aires.  Most  of  the 
ranch  hands  and  the  new  foreman,  Carlos,  had  left 
at  daybreak.  They  had  gone  to  drive  two  hundred 
horses  to  San  Pedro,  where  they  would  be  put  on  a 
train  and  taken  to  Buenos  Aires  to  be  sold. 
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Rosita’s  father  raised  horses  that  were  shipped  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  had  been 
sent  to  North  America,  some  had  been  shipped  to 
Africa,  and  some  to  Europe. 

To  Rosita,  the  ranch  seemed  very  lonely  that  day. 
Grandmother  was  always  telling  of  the  great  pampas 
grass  fire  of  long  ago,  how  it  almost  reached  the 
eucalyptus  trees  just  outside  the  ground  around  the 
big  white  house.  She  often  told,  too,  of  the  day  when 
the  cattle  thief  had  hidden  in  the  hayloft.  Then 
there  was  the  time  the  Presidente  had  visited  the 
ranch.  All  of  these  things  had  happened  when 
Rosita  was  a baby.  To  Rosita’s  way  of  thinking, 
there  never  had  been  an  exciting  day  in  all  her  life. 
Her  only  excitement  was  a ride  on  Rubio. 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang. 

“It’s  Daddy!  I know  it  is!”  exclaimed  Rosita. 
4 ‘He  promised  to  call  us  from  Buenos  Aires  on  our 
new  telephone.” 

Her  mother  answered  the  telephone  and  talked  for 
a minute  or  two. 

“Girls,”  she  called,  “come  and  say  hello  to  Daddy.” 

Both  girls  rushed  to  the  telephone,  and  each  spoke 
to  their  father.  Rosita  told  her  father  what  fun  it 
was  to  hear  his  voice  coming  over  the  telephone  from 
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so  far  away.  It  had  taken  a long  time  to  have  the 
telephone  put  in  and  to  get  it  connected. 

Afterwards,  Rosita  saw  Juan,  one  of  the  ranch 
hands,  crossing  the  patio. 

“Juan,”  she  called,  “please  saddle  Rubio  for  me.” 

She  finished  her  breakfast  and  then  followed  Juan 
to  the  barn. 

Juan  did  not  find  Rubio  in  the  pasture  lot.  He 
called  to  Rosita  that  the  horse  was  not  in  sight. 

Rosita  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and  looked 
all  around.  She  called,  “Rubio!  Rubio!”  She  waited 
eagerly,  but  no  Rubio  came.  She  gave  the  three 
sharp  whistles  that  never  failed  to  bring  the  little 
horse,  but  still  he  did  not  appear.  She  was  worried 
as  she  climbed  down  from  the  fence. 

“Where  can  he  be?”  she  asked  Juan,  who  came 
and  stood  beside  her  with  his  arms  on  the  fence. 

Juan’s  glance  traveled  around  the  corral.  He  shook 
his  head.  A short  distance  away  stood  the  giant 
horse,  Leon.  He  was  still  saddled,  for  Juan  had  just 
returned  from  his  rounds  of  the  herds.  Leon  was 
the  wildest,  strongest  horse  on  the  ranch.  Few  ex- 
cept Juan  and  Rosita’ s father  could  ride  him,  and 
fewer  cared  to  try.  A seat  on  Leon’s  back  was  a 
dangerous  place  for  anyone  but  an  experienced  rider. 
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“I’ve  just  been  thinking  what  could  have  happened 
to  Rubio,”  said  Juan. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Rosita. 

“Come  on,  let’s  look  around  for  him  again,”  said 
Juan.  “He  may  be  here,  but  I’m  afraid  he  slipped 
among  the  other  horses  going  to  San  Pedro,  and  that 
no  one  noticed  him.  I’m  afraid  he’s  on  his  way  to 
San  Pedro  right  now.” 

A terrible  thought  suddenly  came  to  Rosita. 

“Why,  they’ll  put  Rubio  on  the  train!”  she  cried. 
“They’ll  send  him  away  with  the  other  horses!  Our 
foreman,  Carlos,  is  new,  and  he  doesn’t  know  that 
Rubio  isn’t  for  sale.  Oh,  what  can  we  do?” 

Juan  shook  his  head  and  walked  off  to  the  barn. 

Rosita  stood  where  he  had  left  her.  She  was 
frightened.  In  her  mind,  she  could  see  Rubio  running 
along  beside  the  other  horses.  Then  she  could  see 
him  on  the  train,  herded  into  a car  with  them,  and 
then  on  a strange  ship  going  to  North  America.  Her 
eyes  fell  on  Leon,  the  big,  strong,  fast  horse  of  the 
ranch.  Leon  might  overtake  the  other  horses! 

She  ran  to  him,  hesitated  only  a moment,  and  then 
climbed  into  the  saddle.  Juan  came  out  of  the  barn, 
saw  her  on  the  horse,  and  yelled,  “Get  off,  Rosita! 
Get  off  that  horse!  He’s  a mean  one!” 
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Rosita  did  not  answer  him,  but  spoke  to  the  horse. 
“Let’s  go,  Leon!” 

Instantly,  Leon  stood  on  his  hind  feet.  Rosita  had 
expected  him  to  do  just  that.  He  always  bucked 
with  any  strange  rider.  He  brought  his  front  feet 
down  and  kicked  up  his  hind  legs.  Then  he  leaped 
into  the  air  and  came  down  with  his  back  bowed 
and  his  legs  stiff.  It  was  such  a jar  that  Rosita 
nearly  fell  off,  but  not  quite.  Leon  repeated  his 
tricks.  Rosita  was  almost  breathless,  but  still  she 
hung  on.  She  must  hold  on,  for  she  was  going  to 
ride  him  to  try  to  get  Rubio  back. 

Finally,  as  if  disgusted,  Leon  gave  one  last  leap 
into  the  air  and  galloped  off.  Rosita  straightened 
in  the  saddle  and  took  a firmer  hold  on  the  reins. 
She  shouted  back  to  Juan,  who  stood  staring  at  her, 
“Tell  Mother  I’ve  gone  for  Rubio!” 

Leon  galloped  smoothly  and  fast  across  the  pampas. 
He  seemed  to  be  satisfied  now  with  his  rider. 

“Hurry,  Leon!  Hurry,  hurry!”  she  said  again  and 
again  to  the  big  horse,  until  she  had  him  running  at 
top  speed. 

When  they  were  about  six  miles  from  home,  they 
found  a large  herd  of  cattle  crossing  the  pampas. 
This  delayed  them  for  a little  while,  but  Leon  gave 
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no  more  trouble.  When  the  cattle  had  passed, 
Rosita  heard  a train  whistle.  Her  heart  almost 
stopped.  “Oh,  Leon,”  she  cried.  “We’re  too  late! 
They’ve  already  left!” 

She  strained  her  eyes  and  saw  the  train  passing  in 
the  distance.  Rubio  was  gone!  She  saw  the  train 
only  dimly.  Then  she  cried  with  joy,  “That’s  the 
passenger  train,  not  the  freight  that  will  pick  up  the 
cars  loaded  with  horses!” 

She  happened  to  think  that  her  father’s  herdsmen 
would  be  on  the  passenger  train  with  the  foreman. 
That  meant,  too,  that  the  horses  were  now  loaded, 
ready  for  the  freight  train  to  pick  them  up. 

“Faster,  faster!”  she  urged  Leon.  “We  must  get 
there  in  time!” 

Leon  seemed  to  understand.  Never  once  did  he 
lessen  the  powerful  swing  of  his  long  legs  until  Rosita 
could  see  the  outlines  of  the  small  town  of  San  Pedro. 

She  rode  right  to  the  station  and  the  long  line  of 
cars  drawn  up  beside  it.  She  pulled  Leon  to  a stop 
at  the  first  car.  How  could  she  ever  find  her  honey- 
colored  Rubio  in  those  cars  with  so  many  other 
horses?  She  rode  up  and  down  beside  the  cars,  calling 
“Rubio,  Rubio!”  and  giving  the  three  sharp  whistles 
that  always  brought  him  to  her. 
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At  last  there  was  a wild  pushing  and  an  answering 
neigh  in  the  fourth  car.  She  had  found  Rubio,  but 
the  car  was  locked. 

She  found  a place  to  tie  Leon  and  ran  to  the  station. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  the  station  agent  in  the  office,  she 
said,  “Mr.  Ramon,  I want  to  get  my  horse  out  of  that 
car.  The  new  foreman  made  a mistake  and  took  the 
horse  along.” 

Mr.  Ramon  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  For  a 
moment,  Rosita  thought  he  was  going  to  laugh. 
Then  she  saw  he  was  not  interested  in  what  she  was 
telling  him. 
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“That’s  impossible,”  he  said  calmly.  “Your  fore- 
man ordered  the  cars  sealed  and  locked.  He  put  the 
horses  there  and  counted  them.  I can’t  open  a car 
for  a child.” 

“But  it  was  a mistake!”  cried  Rosita,  almost  in 
tears.  “Daddy’s  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  Carlos  is  new 
at  the  ranch.  He  didn’t  know  my  horse,  or  he  never 
would  have  let  him  get  into  that  car.” 

“I’m  afraid  there’s  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,” 
Mr.  Ramon  replied,  as  if  to  end  the  matter. 

“But  I tell  you  it  was  a mistake,  a mistake!”  cried 
Rosita.  “I  must  get  my  horse  out  of  that  car!” 

Mr.  Ramon  turned  to  his  work.  Rosita  ran  back 
again  to  the  car  in  which  she  had  heard  Rubio  answer 
her  call.  She  could  even  see  his  nose  behind  the 
bars.  Tears  came  to  her  eyes.  Why  wouldn’t  Mr. 
Ramon  listen  to  her?  Suddenly  she  thought  of  the 
new  telephone  at  home.  She  ran  back  to  the  station. 

“Mr.  Ramon!”  she  cried,  almost  before  she  was  at 
the  door.  “Mr.  Ramon!  If  I call  my  mother  on  the 
telephone,  and  she  asks  you  to  let  my  horse  out  of 
that  car,  will  you  do  it  then?” 

Mr.  Ramon  looked  at  her  thoughtfully  for  a mo- 
ment and  seemed  to  realize  how  very  important  this 
was  to  her. 
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“I — don’t  know — I think  it  might  be  against 
orders,  but — well,  get  your  mother  on  the  phone,” 
he  said. 

Rosita  flew  to  the  telephone  and  waited  nervously 
while  she  heard  the  ringing  far  away  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line. 

“If  Mother  is  outdoors  in  the  garden,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “she  won’t  hear  the  telephone,  and  the  cook 
will  be  afraid  to  answer  it.  Oh,  if  only  my  sister 
Juanita  hears  it!” 

While  she  waited,  a train  whistle  sounded  not  so 
far  away.  She  knew  it  must  be  the  freight.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  were  going  to  be  too  late.  Then 
she  heard  a faraway  “Hello,  hello!” 

“Juanita,  Juanita!”  she  cried,  “Bring  Mother  to 
the  telephone  quickly!  Hurry,  hurry!” 

Juanita  must  really  have  hurried,  for  her  mother 
came  to  the  telephone  almost  at  once.  Mr.  Ramon 
heard  Rosita  explaining  to  her  mother  about  the 
horse,  and  then  Rosita  handed  him  the  receiver. 
She  watched  his  face  as  he  talked,  and  thought  to 
herself,  “Will  he  ever  believe  Mother,  and  let  me 
have  Rubio?” 

“Yes,  yes,  I understand,”  Mr.  Ramon  was  saying, 
“but  it  may  be  against  the  rules.  I wouldn’t  like  to 
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break  a rule  of  the  railroad  company.  All  right,  all 
right.  I will  do  as  you  say.” 

He  hung  up  the  receiver.  “Come  on,”  he  said. 
“We’ll  have  to  hurry.  The  train  is  coming  in  now.” 
They  ran  to  the  cars  as  the  freight  engine  whistled 
for  the  town  of  San  Pedro.  Rubio  seemed  to  know 
what  was  going  on,  for  as  soon  as  Mr.  Ramon  un- 
locked and  opened  the  door,  Rubio  jumped  out. 

Rosita  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  cried. 
Mr.  Ramon  patted  her  head  and  said,  “I  didn’t 
realize  your  horse  meant  so  much  to  you.  I’m  glad 
you  have  him.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ramon,”  she  replied.  “My 
father  will  thank  you,  too.” 

Just  then  the  freight  train  pulled  in,  ready  to  pick 
up  the  cars  loaded  with  horses. 

Rosita  led  Rubio  toward  Leon.  She  knew  that  if 
she  rode  Leon,  Rubio  would  follow.  If  he  should 
stop,  she  would  whistle  her  three  sharp  notes  to  call 
him.  She  fondled  Rubio’s  ears  and  said,  “I’ve  had 
to  ride  a long  way  for  you,  Rubio,  and  I had  to  ride 
Leon,  too — but  I found  you,  and  that’s  all  that 
matters.” 

And  so,  something  exciting  really  did  happen  to 
Rosita,  after  all. 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 

I.  Discuss  reasons  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  following  statements: 

1.  Mr.  Ramon  did  the  right  thing. 

2.  Rosita  should  not  have  tried  to  ride  Leon. 

3.  Carlos  was  a careless  foreman. 

4.  Rosita’s  mother  was  very  understanding. 

5.  Rosita’s  father  was  a good  business  man. 

II.  Find  parts  of  the  story  telling  you  that 

1.  Rosita  was  resourceful. 

2.  Rosita  was  a splendid  rider. 

3.  Rosita  loved  Rubio. 

4.  Exciting  things  had  happened  at  Rosita’s 
home. 

5.  Leon  was  a wonderful  horse,  even  though  he 
was  difficult  to  ride. 

III.  List  the  words  that  describe  the  following: 

1.  Rubio 

2.  Leon 

3.  The  ranch 

IV.  Write  a paragraph  describing  one  of  the 
following: 

1.  Rosita  riding  Leon 

2.  Horses  being  loaded  on  a train 

3.  Rosita  going  home 
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Coffee  out  of  the  Cup 


Emerito  picked  up  his  basket  and  poured  a red 
stream  of  freshly  picked  coffee  berries  into  a big  sack. 
He  put  one  of  the  largest  berries  into  his  mouth  and 
tasted  the  sweet  red  juice. 

“Two,  four,  six,”  he  counted.  “Ten  more  baskets 
will  be  all  we'll  need.” 

He  blew  the  two  seeds  of  the  coffee  berry  out  of  his 
mouth  and  ran  down  the  row  of  coffee  bushes.  He 
leaped  over  a large  dead  tree  that  lay  decaying  on 
the  fertile  ground.  He  ran  to  where  his  grandmother 
was  perched  on  a ladder,  picking  ripe  coffee  berries. 

“Grandmother,”  he  called.  “We  need  only  ten 
more!  Ten  more  baskets!” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know.  Ten  more  baskets  of  coffee 
berries,  and  we  shall  have  a mule  of  our  own.  But  if 
every  time  you  pick  a basket  of  coffee,  you  stop  to 
count  up,  you'll  never  get  the  work  done.  Today 
will  be  the  last  day  of  the  picking.” 

“Good!  Then  I’ll  not  count,  I'll  work,”  said 
Emerito. 

He  climbed  up  a ladder  near  his  grandmother 
and  began  to  pick  coffee  berries  again  as  fast  as 
he  could. 
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The  old  woman  glanced  at  her  grandson,  at  his 
flashing  black  eyes,  his  white  teeth,  and  his  smooth, 
dark  skin.  She  admired  the  way  he  could  pick  coffee 
berries.  His  hands  were  like  lightning,  they  moved 
so  fast.  In  her  younger  days  she  also  had  been  a 
fast  picker. 

She  sighed  as  she  remembered  the  time  when  she 
and  her  husband  had  owned  a small  plantation,  or 
finca.  It  had  been  high  on  the  side  of  the  Columbian 
Andes.  Her  husband  and  her  son  had  cleared  the 
ground  and  planted  their  coffee.  They  had  not 
been  rich,  but  they  had  raised  good  coffee  on  that 
finca. 

“Look,  Grandmother,”  Emerito  called  to  her,  “I’ve 
picked  half  a basket  already.” 

He  jumped  down  to  go  to  another  high  bush  to 
find  more  berries. 

Yes,  her  own  son  had  once  said  to  her,  “I’ve  picked 
half  a basket  already.”  But  that,  too,  was  when 
they  had  that  little  finca  of  their  own  on  the  side  of 
the  mountains  near  the  town  of  Cali. 

At  that  time  Emerito  was  only  four  years  old.  He 
was  in  the  house  with  her  when  a terrible  earthquake 
shook  the  hills  and  the  mountains.  With  a great 
noise,  the  rocks  above  the  finca  rolled  down. 
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This  avalanche  carried  away  all  their  coffee  trees. 
But  worst  of  all,  it  carried  away  Emerito’s  father  and 
mother  and  her  own  husband.  Everything  was  gone 
in  a few  moments.  She  had  lost  her  house,  most  of 
her  family,  and  her  coffee  trees.  Only  she  and 
Emerito  were  left.  Since  that  time,  she  had  worked 
for  others. 

Now  she  finished  picking  a basket  of  berries,  and 
climbed  stiffly  down  the  ladder.  She  walked  slowly 
down  a long  row  of  coffee  trees  to  pour  the  berries 
into  a sack  that  would  hold  two  hundred  pounds. 

As  she  poured  the  coffee  berries  into  the  big  sack, 
others,  young  and  old,  came  to  bring  their  coffee 
berries  to  their  own  big  sacks. 

“Well,”  said  an  old  woman  to  Emerito’s  grand- 
mother, “I  see  that  you’ll  soon  have  your  sack  full  of 
coffee  berries.  Then,  will  you  be  able  to  buy  the 
mule  that  Emerito  is  always  talking  about?  With  a 
mule  on  your  land,  you  won’t  have  to  work  for  any- 
one. You’ll  be  free  to  do  as  you  like.” 

“Yes,”  the  grandmother  answered,  “we’ll  soon 
have  enough  to  buy  a mule  from  Don  Ernesto.  He 
has  not  been  giving  us  the  money  for  picking  coffee, 
but  has  held  it  in  payment  for  a mule.  Today  we 
shall  finish,  and  we  shall  have  the  mule.” 
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Suddenly  a small  boy  came  running  up  the  moun- 
tain path.  “Emerito!”  he  called.  “Where’s  Emerito? 
He  must  come  down  to  the  Red  Mill!” 

“What’s  happened?”  the  women  asked. 

“The  pulpadora,  the  machine  that  peels  the  coffee, 
has  broken  down,”  answered  the  boy.  “Unless  we 
get  a man  to  fix  it,  we  can’t  peel  the  coffee.  Don 
Ernesto  says  we  must  hurry  and  get  it  fixed,  because 
the  coffee  must  be  ready  to  ship  this  week.” 

“That  is  bad!”  cried  Emerito’ s grandmother.  “I 
suppose  Don  Ernesto  wants  Emerito  to  go  to  town 
to  get  a mechanic.  It’s  a three-hour  ride.” 

She  cupped  her  hands  to  her  mouth  and  called, 
“Emerito!  E - me  - ri  - to!” 

Down  the  long  row  of  coffee  trees,  the  coffee  pickers 
took  up  the  cry,  “E  - me  - ri  - to!” 

When  Emerito  came  running  and  heard  what  the 
trouble  was,  he  followed  the  small  boy  to  the  Red 
Mill.  Don  Ernesto,  the  finca  owner,  showed  him 
what  had  happened. 

The  big  peeling  machine  was  still.  One  of  its  parts 
had  broken.  If  the  machine  were  not  fixed,  everyone 
would  have  to  stop  picking  coffee.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  coffee  season.  Don  Ernesto  must  have  the 
coffee  picked,  peeled,  and  dried  in  time  for  the  next 
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boat,  or  it  would  be  a loss  for  him  and  a sad  blow  to 
Emerito.  How  would  he  and  his  grandmother  get 
the  mule,  for  which  they  had  worked  and  planned, 
if  they  did  not  fill  their  last  sack? 

Emerito  caught  the  mule  which  Don  Ernesto 
wanted  him  to  ride  and  started  on  his  trip  to  town. 
“Careful,  now,  careful,”  he  said,  as  they  made  their 


way  down  the  steep  road  of  red  clay.  “Not  so  fast, 
Hummingbird,  not  so  fast  that  we  fall.” 

This  was  the  mule  he  had  been  promised  by  Don 
Ernesto.  He  called  her  “Hummingbird”  because, 
when  she  wanted  to,  she  could  almost  fly. 

“I  wish  you  were  really  mine,  Hummingbird,”  he 
said,  patting  the  mule  on  the  head.  “But  now  that 
Don  Ernesto  has  sent  me  away  to  get  a man  to  repair 
the  machine,  who  will  help  Grandmother  pick  coffee? 
How  will  we  ever  pick  enough  to  buy  you?” 

Emerito  passed  smaller  coffee  plantations.  He 
could  see  some  trees  white  with  new  blossoms,  while 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  berries  upon  them  were 
turning  red.  Near  the  small  houses,  coffee  beans 
were  set  out  on  trays.  The  coffee  beans,  he  well 
knew,  were  covered  with  a thin  skin.  This  would 
crack  when  the  coffee  dried  in  the  sun,  and  would  be 
peeled  by  hand.  Then  the  coffee  would  be  ready  to 
ship  to  market.  These  were  lucky  people,  to  be  dry- 
ing their  coffee  by  hand.  They  did  not  have  to 
depend  on  machines  like  the  pulpadora. 

Emerito  galloped  into  Cali.  He  knew  the  city 
well,  for  he  had  often  brought  coffee  to  the  railroad 
station  on  the  pack  mules.  He  found  the  mechanic 
and  told  him  the  story  of  the  broken  coffee  peeler. 
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“An  old  story,”  the  mechanic  said.  “It  always 
happens  at  this  time,  but  I’ll  be  there  soon.  I’ll 
take  my  white  horse.  He  can  outrun  that  old  mule 
of  yours  by  two  hours.” 

Emerito  found  the  long  trip  back  slow  and  un- 
exciting. To  come  down  the  hill  quickly  is  one  thing, 
but  to  climb  back  two  thousand  feet  up  a slippery 
road  is  quite  another.  All  he  could  think  about  now 
was  his  bad  luck.  Up  and  up  the  steep  clay  path 
Hummingbird  slipped  and  climbed.  Near  the  finca 
of  Don  Ernesto,  Emerito  met  the  returning  mechanic. 

“I  told  you  I would  get  there  first,  Emerito,”  he 
said.  “There’s  nothing  like  a good  fast  horse.” 
“Mules  are  better  for  carrying  coffee,”  Emerito 
answered  sadly.  “That  is  why  I wanted  this  mule. 
Grandmother  and  I want  to  have  a finca  of  our  own. 
But  what’s  the  use,  unless  we  can  have  a mule  to 
carry  coffee  to  the  railroad  station?” 

“Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  Emerito,”  replied  the  me- 
chanic. “The  coffee  peeler  is  fixed  and  humming 
away.  You’ll  get  home  by  night.” 

The  finca  was  ablaze  with  lights  when  Emerito 
finally  came  in  sight  of  it.  He  could  hear  the  hum 
of  the  coffee  peeler  the  moment  he  entered  the  gates 
of  the  finca.  Slowly  he  rode  Hummingbird  down  the 
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rows  of  coffee  trees  to  the  Red  Mill.  He  felt  sad 
because  he  had  lost  his  chance  to  help  fill  that  last 
sack  which  would  buy  the  mule.  He  slipped  down 
from  the  saddle  and  began  to  undo  it.  He  had  started 
to  take  the  blanket  off,  when  he  heard  someone 
calling  to  him. 

“Don't  take  the  saddle  off  that  mule,  Emerito,” 
said  Don  Ernesto.  “You’ll  only  have  to  put  it  on 
again.” 

“Why?”  asked  Emerito.  “Do  I have  to  go  some- 
where else  tonight?” 

“No,  not  that  I know  of,”  Don  Ernesto  said,  push- 
ing back  his  big  straw  hat  and  smiling  at  the  boy. 
“But  you’ll  be  wanting  to  take  your  mule  home  with 
you.” 

“My  mule?”  asked  Emerito.  “Isn’t  the  coffee 
picking  over?  Our  sack  isn’t  full.” 

The  big  man  laughed.  “Don’t  worry,  Emerito. 
The  mule  is  yours!” 

“Hummingbird  is  mine?”  exclaimed  Emerito. 
“How  can  that  be?” 

“I  put  three  boys  to  work  finishing  your  sack. 
You  earned  that  coffee  by  going  to  town  for  me. 
Long  before  the  mechanic  came,  the  mule  was  yours,” 
Don  Ernesto  explained. 
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Emerito  put  the  saddle  back  upon  the  mule. 
“Where  is  Grandmother?  I must  tell  her  the  good 
news.  We  can  raise  our  own  coffee  now,  on  our  own 
finca,  for  we  have  Hummingbird  at  last!” 
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Talking  about  the  Story 

I.  Discuss  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  did  Emerito  work  hard  to  buy  a mule? 

2.  Why  did  Don  Ernesto  send  Emerito  for  the 
mechanic,  rather  than  some  other  worker? 

3.  Why  was  it  important  that  a mechanic 
come  at  once? 

4.  Why  did  not  some  finca  owners  worry  about 
machines  like  the  pulpadora? 

II.  Find  parts  of  the  story  to  prove: 

1.  Don  Ernesto  was  a kind  man. 

2.  Emerito  was  a willing  worker. 

3.  Coffee  plantations  need  many  workers. 

Dictionary  Work 

I.  Make  as  many  new  words  as  you  can  from  each 
of  the  words  below.  Some  of  the  following  prefixes 
and  suffixes  may  help  you:  de,  en,  un,  im,  ful,  ment, 
able,  al,  ed,  ing,  ion.  Example:  desire,  desired,  de- 
siring, undesirable,  undesired 

remark  satisfy  disturb  joy  pay 

II.  Copy  the  following  words  and  write  them  in 
syllables.  Use  your  dictionary. 

delay  impossible  forbidden  emperor 

civilized  wheelbarrow  decaying  fertile 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 

Try  to  remember  the  stories,  Yama,  the  Silver 
Llama;  Rosita  and  Rubio;  and  Coffee  out  of  the  Cup. 
Copy  the  following  outline  and  fill  in  the  subheads. 
If  necessary,  reread  the  stories  to  find  the  subheads. 

I.  Countries  the  stories  tell  about 

A.  

B.  

C.  .... 

II.  Names  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  stories 

A.  

B.  

C.  ..... ...  ... 

III.  Most  important  child  in  each  story 

A.  ..... 

b.  

c.  

IV.  Most  important  animal  in  each  story 

A.  .... 

b.  

c.  

V.  Industries  mentioned  in  each  story 

A.  

B.  

C.  
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More  about  South  America 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  of  one  country  in  South  America. 

Peru 

An  Indian  boy  of  Peru  might  say  to  you,  “When 
America  was  discovered  by  white  men  more  than 
four  hundred  years  ago,  our  ancestors  were  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  Indians  in  the  Americas. 
They  owned  the  great  land  which  today  forms  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Chile 
and  Argentina.  There  were  millions  of  Indians,  gov- 
erned by  an  emperor,  or  Inca  chief.” 

The  Incas  had  built  roads,  fine  buildings,  and  tem- 
ples before  they  ever  saw  a white  man.  They  used 
sun-dried  brick  and  stone  for  building  materials  and 
great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  with  which  to  dec- 
orate them.  The  Incas  enjoyed  music,  dances,  and 
poetry  long  before  a white  man  ever  walked  on  their 
land.  They  wore  clothes  made  of  cotton  and  of 
llama  wool,  and  some  of  their  costumes  were  very 
beautiful.  The  explorers  found  these  Indians  using 
metals  for  tools  and  for  implements  of  war  and  farm- 
ing. They  also  saw  them  raising  such  crops  as  fruits, 
corn,  tomatoes,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  potatoes. 
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Modern  Peru  is  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Texas.  It  is  a land  of  various  climates  and  soils — 
of  dry,  hot  deserts  and  high,  cold  mountains;  of 
warm,  fertile  valleys  and  grassy  plains;  of  swampy, 
tropical  forests  and  of  gentle  grazing  slopes. 

The  people  and  industries  are  as  various  as  the 
kinds  of  climates.  If  you  called  on  one  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans working  in  an  oil  field,  he  might  say,  “We  will  sell 
you  the  oil  for  your  car,  when  you  drive  through  Peru 
on  the  Pan-Aiherican  Highway.  We  are  producing 
oil  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  other  countries/’ 

On  a Peruvian  cotton  or  sugar  cane  plantation,  you 
might  think  you  were  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  machinery  and  methods  of  culti- 
vation are  much  like  those  in  our  own  South.  Work- 
ing on  these  plantations  are  people  of  many  races 
and  nationalities,  such  as  Spanish,  North  Americans, 
Europeans,  Chinese,  Indians,  and  Negroes. 

Rice,  corn,  peas,  beans,  peanuts,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  are  grown  here.  In  the  mountains,  Indian  boys 
might  take  you  to  visit  mines  producing  copper, 
nickel,  gold,  or  silver.  If  you  wished  something  more 
exciting,  you  might  go  into  the  jungles  where  rubber 
is  gathered,  or  travel  with  Indians  into  the  mountains, 
where  sheep,  llamas,  and  alpacas  graze. 
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Great  men  have  lived  and  died  for  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  South  America.  Simon  Bolivar  is  one 
of  South  America’s  most  famous  men.  In  every 
country  of  South  America,  people  speak  of  him.  In 
some  of  these  countries,  coins  in  use  are  named  for 
him.  Stamps  placed  on  letters  have  his  picture  on 
them.  There  are  statues  of  him  in  many  parks. 
Streets  are  named  for  him  and  books  written  about 
him.  He  was  a great  leader  and  a brave  general,  who 
fought  to  free  some  of  the  South  American  countries 
from  Spanish  rule. 

He  raised  an  army  and  led  soldiers  through  a long, 
hard  war  against  Spain.  These  soldiers  were  among 
the  bravest  the  world  has  ever  known.  Bolivar  did 
not  have  roads  or  highways  over  which  to  lead  his 
men.  He  had  no  trucks  or  automobiles,  and  no 
horses  pulled  wagons  to  carry  his  supplies.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  carried  by  the  men,  or  on  the  backs 
of  horses  or  mules.  The  soldiers  were  poorly  clothed 
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and  often  hungry,  but  they  were  eager  to  fight  for 
freedom.  They  fought  in  jungles  and  in  high,  cold 
mountains.  Sometimes  they  traveled  through  places 
that  had  never  been  explored.  These  men  were 
brave,  but  Bolivar’s  courage  was  even  greater.  He 
earned  the  title  of  “Liberator.”  He  was  truly  the 
“Washington  of  South  America.” 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

List  the  kinds  of  people  in  Peru  and  also  the  kinds 
of  climates.  List  some  products  of  Peru.  If  necessary, 
reread  the  paragraphs.  Make  your  paper  look  like 


this: 

Kinds  of  people  in  Peru 

1.  Spanish  3.  

2.  4.  

Kinds  of  climates  in  Peru 

1.  warm  and  dry  3.  

2.  4.  

Some  products  of  Peru 

1.  5.  

2.  6.  

3.  7.  

4.  8.  


Keep  your  lists.  You  will  need  them  later. 
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Argentina 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  of  another  country  in  South  America. 

Who  is  Argentina's  most  noted  hero?  He  is  San 
Martin,  the  Argentine,  who  led  the  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  his  own  country  and  for  the  freedom  of 
Chile,  and  who  helped  to  win  freedom  for  Peru. 

Why  is  his  march  across  the  Andes  from  Argentina 
into  Chile  known  all  over  the  world? 

The  snowy  tops  of  the  Andes  Mountains  rise  far 
above  the  clouds.  In  some  places  the  mountainsides 
extend  almost  straight  up  from  deep  canyons.  Here 
and  there  a shelf  or  shoulder  may  break  the  rocky 
mountain  wall.  In  many  places  the  snow  never 
melts,  and  the  wind  blows  strong  and  cold.  San 
Martin  led  four  thousand  soldiers  over  these  moun- 
tains to  help  make  Chile  a free  country. 

There  were  no  roads  across  the  mountains,  but 
paths  only  wide  enough  for  a person  or  a mule  to 
walk.  San  Martin  chose  the  warmest  time  of  the  year 
in  which  to  make  the  trip.  He  had  the  equipment 
and  supplies  packed  in  such  a way  that  the  men  and 
mules  could  easily  carry  them.  He  fed  his  soldiers 
in  much  the  same  way  that  soldiers  of  today  are 
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fed  when  on  the  march.  He  prepared  a special  food 
that  would  take  up  very  little  room  when  carried  in 
a soldier’s  pack.  It  was  made  of  meat  which  had 
been  dried  and  ground  into  a powder.  Fat  and  sea- 
soning were  added  to  this  meat  powder.  The  mixture 
was  pounded  into  small,  flat  cakes.  A soldier  could 
carry  enough  of  these  cakes  to  last  him  for  eight  days. 

With  the  soldiers  who  marched  across  the  Andes, 
San  Martin  won  Chile’s  freedom  from  Spain.  Later, 
he  met  Bolivar  in  Peru  and  helped  win  Peru’s  free- 
dom from  Spain.  You  may  see  San  Martin’s  statue 
in  many  plazas  in  South  American  cities.  His  statue 
also  stands  in  the  Pan-American  building  in  our 
capital  city,  Washington. 
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Argentina  is  a large,  rich  country  whose  southern 
tip  reaches  into  the  coldest  part  of  South  America. 
The  northernmost  part  of  Argentina  has  a tropical 
climate.  The  central  part  has  a temperate  climate. 

Argentina  and  the  United  States  are  much  alike  in 
several  ways.  They  have  the  same  kinds  of  soil  and 
produce  many  of  the  same  farm  crops,  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton.  The  people  in  both  countries  raise 
many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep.  When  you 
read  about  Argentina,  you  learn  of  the  importance  of 
cattle,  meat,  and  hides,  as  exports.  But  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Indians  who  are  cowboys  there  today 
had  never  seen  cattle  until  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese settlers  brought  some  from  Europe. 

The  United  States  and  Argentina  both  produce 
more  wheat,  corn,  and  meat  than  their  own  people 
can  use.  Therefore,  the  people  of  these  two  countries 
have  not  traded  much  with  each  other.  However, 
the  people  of  Argentina  do  have  some  products  to 
export  which  we  need.  These  are  linseed  oil,  hides, 
skins,  wool,  and  some  canned  and  frozen  meats.  In 
the  United  States,  we  have  manufactured  products 
which  the  people  in  Argentina  need.  Perhaps  some 
plan  will  be  worked  out  so  that  each  country  will 
buy  more  from  the  other. 
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One  article  which  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  which  Argentina  exports,  is  quebracho 
extract.  Large  quantities  of  this  extract  are  needed 
for  tanning  leather.  This  extract  is  made  from  que- 
bracho trees,  which  grow  in  warm  climates  where  the 
temperature  never  reaches  the  freezing  point.  These 
trees  need  plenty  of  moisture.  After  they  are  cut 
down  and  carried  to  the  mills,  the  logs  are  ground  up, 
and  the  pulp  is  boiled.  From  this  liquid,  the  tanning 
extract  is  made.  Perhaps  the  leather  in  the  shoes 
you  are  wearing  was  tanned  with  quebracho  extract. 


Using  What  You  Have  Read 

List  the  kinds  of  people,  the  different  climates, 
and  the  products  of  Argentina.  Reread  the  para- 
graphs if  necessary.  Make  your  lists  like  those  you 
made  for  Peru.  Keep  your  lists.  You  will  need 
them  later. 
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Brazil 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  of  Brazil. 

The  Brazilian  people  live  in  a very  large  country. 
Our  forty-eight  states  could  be  put  down  in  Brazil, 
and  there  would  still  be  room  for  another  state  as 
large  as  Texas.  Brazil  has  the  longest  river  and  the 
largest  jungle  in  the  world.  The  people  speak  a 
language  which  is  different  from  that  spoken  in  any 
other  country  in  the  Americas.  They  speak  Portu- 
guese, because  their  country  was  settled  by  people 
from  Portugal. 

One  of  their  great  men,  Pedro  II,  the  last  emperor 
of  Brazil,  once  visited  the  United  States.  While 
here,  he  unknowingly  did  Mr.  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone,  a great  favor.  Mr.  Bell  had  brought 
his  newly  invented  telephone  to  the  exposition  of 
1876  in  Philadelphia.  The  judges,  hot  and  tired 
from  a long  busy  day,  were  about  to  pass  it  by 
without  giving  it  much  attention.  The  emperor, 
Pedro  II,  came  into  Mr.  Bell’s  booth.  The  judges 
saw  him  greet  Mr.  Bell  and  heard  him  say,  “How 
is  your  school  in  Boston,  Mr.  Bell?  What  are  you 
doing  here?” 
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To  this  Mr.  Bell  replied  by  explaining  his  new 
invention  and  placing  in  the  emperor’s  hand  a tele- 
phone receiver.  Then  Mr.  Bell  spoke  to  him  through 
another  telephone.  The  judges  saw  the  emperor’s 
surprise  and  heard  him  exclaim,  “It  talks!  The 
thing  talks!  What  have  you  here?” 


From  the  very  minute  that  Pedro  II  became  inter- 
ested in  the  telephone,  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  exposition.  Not  only  were  the 
judges  interested,  but  others  came  to  see  it  and  to 
listen  to  its  magic.  When  Mr.  Bell  had  his  tele- 
phone ready  for  sale  to  the  public,  Pedro  II  was  one 
of  the  first  to  order  telephones  for  his  home  and  offices. 

Pedro  II  wanted  to  take  back  to  Brazil  new  ideas 
that  would  make  his  country  stronger  and  better. 
He  found  many  things  in  the  United  States,  besides 
the  telephone,  which  interested  him.  He  liked  our 
public  schools.  He  thought  our  Army  and  Navy 
were  well  equipped.  He  studied  the  plans  of  our  hos- 
pitals and  fire  departments.  While  he  was  emperor 
of  Brazil,  railroads  were  built,  industries  were  started, 
public  schools  were  established,  and  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech  were  encouraged. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  visit  all  of  the  regions 
of  Brazil,  for  some  parts  of  this  large  country  are  too 
difficult  to  reach  to  be  explored.  Other  regions  can 
be  reached  only  by  plane.  Wouldn’t  it  be  exciting 
to  fly  over  the  thick,  hot  jungle,  where  beautifully 
colored  birds  may  be  seen,  where  monkeys  chatter 
in  the  treetops,  and  where  some  of  the  Indians  live 
as  they  did  hundreds  of  years  ago?  Perhaps  you’d 
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like  to  see  the  great  forests  where  there  are  more 
than  four  hundred  kinds  of  trees.  Many  of  these 
trees  are  important  because  they  furnish  lumber, 
nuts,  oils,  wax,  rubber,  and  other  products. 

Along  the  rolling  highlands  are  large  coffee  plan- 
tations. The  climate  is  warm  and  rainy  except  for 
a short,  dry,  cool  season  which  is  good  for  growing 
coffee.  In  the  small  villages,  recent  settlers  from 
Europe  live  among  Brazilians  of  Portuguese  ancestry 
and  among  Indians.  Most  of  them  work  on  coffee 
plantations.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  coffee  is  grown  in  Brazil. 

You  may  travel  across  the  plains  and  see  cowboys 
caring  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  hot,  fertile 
lands  of  the  north,  you  might  visit  a cotton  plantation 
and  see  people  picking  cotton  there,  just  as  they  do 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  own  country.  Metals, 
minerals,  and  precious  stones,  such  as  diamonds,  are 
mined  in  Brazil. 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

List  the  kinds  of  people,  the  different  kinds  of 
climates,  some  exports,  and  some  products  of  Brazil. 
If  necessary,  reread  the  paragraphs.  Make  your  lists 
like  those  you  made  for  Peru.  Keep  your  lists. 
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Copy  the  following  outline  on  paper  and  fill  in  the 
subheads.  You  will  find  many  of  the  subheads  in 
the  lists  you  have  already  made  on  Peru,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil.  If  necessary,  reread  pages  286-297. 

Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil 


I.  Kinds  of  people 


A. 

C. 

B. 

D. 

II.  Climates 

A. 

D. 

B. 

E. 

C. 

F. 

III.  Products 

A. 

n. 

R. 

E. 

C. 

F. 

IV.  Exports 

A. 

C. 

R. 

D.  _ 

V.  Great  men 


A. 

B. 

C. 
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Dictionary  Work 

I.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  each 
of  the  words  below.  Write  a sentence  using  each 
word. 

quebracho  llama  balsa  linseed 

Incas  Portuguese  Titicaca  Buenos  Aires 

II.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  words  which  you 
could  use  instead  of  the  underlined  words  in  the 
sentences  below. 

1.  The  farm  lands  have  fertile  soil. 

2.  Great  quantities  of  gold  were  used  by  the  Incas 
for  decorating  their  temples. 

3.  Bolivar  earned  the  title  of  “Liberator.” 

4.  Here  is  a list  of  the  industries  of  Peru. 

5.  This  country  is  a land  of  various  climates. 

6.  Some  regions  of  Brazil  can  be  reached  only  by 
plane. 

7.  The  Incas  were  civilized  people  before  the 
Spanish  came  to  South  America. 

III.  Make  as  many  new  words  as  you  can  from 
each  of  the  words  listed  below.  Try  using  these 
new  words  in  sentences.  Some  of  these  prefixes  and 
suffixes  may  help  you:  de,  un,  en,  ate,  ly,  ion,  dom, 
ment,  ing,  ed. 

equip  free  port  king  care  able  prepare 
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Talking  about  South  America 

I.  Tell  why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  of  the 
sentences  below. 

1 . South  American  countries  have  many  resources. 

2.  Americans  live  only  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Natural  barriers  have  affected  the  growth  of 
South  American  countries. 

4.  The  Pan-American  Highway  will  bring  the 
people  of  the  United  States  closer  to  Central 
Americans  and  South  Americans. 

II.  Answer  these  questions: 

1.  Why  are  the  Incas  said  to  have  been  highly 
civilized? 

2.  Why  are  the  countries  of  South  America  im- 
portant to  the  United  States? 

3.  Why  do  not  Argentina  and  the  United  States 
trade  a great  deal  with  each  other? 

4.  In  what  ways  is  Brazil  different  from  other 
South  American  countries? 

III.  Plan  to  give  a talk  on  one  of  the  following  men: 

1.  Simon  Bolivar 

2.  Pedro  II 

3.  San  Martin 

IV.  Name  the  countries  of  South  America  which 
you  would  like  to  visit,  and  be  ready  to  tell  why. 
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FLYING 

FOR  EVERYBODY 
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Flying  for  Everybody 


■~"lz  mm* 


How  would  you  like  to  fly  far  away  in  a beautiful 
new  airplane  to  visit  other  people  in  strange  parts  of 
the  world?  Choose  the  airplane  in  which  you  would 
like  to  fly,  from  among  those  shown  on  pages  302  and 
303.  On  your  paper,  write  the  names  of  the  planes  as 
given  below.  After  each  name,  write  the  number  of 
the  picture  which  matches  it. 

helicopter  Flying  Wing 

cargo  carrier  glider 

flying  boat  Coast  Guard  Sea  Bird 
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Look  at  the  map  on  this  page.  What  is  shown  in 
the  center  of  this  map?  What  would  be  the  short- 
est route  for  airplane  pilots  to  use  when  flying  from 
the  United  States  to  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia? 
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Each  arc  on  the  globe  shows  the  shortest  airplane 
route  from  Chicago  to  the  city  whose  name  is  on  the 
arc.  Write  the  numbers  of  the  arcs  on  your  paper. 
After  each  number,  write  the  name  of  the  continent 
to  which  the  airplane  pictured  on  the  arc  is  flying. 
See  the  map  on  page  304. 
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^SX 


DELHI 


HONC  ^ON< 

' 


CHUNGKING 


KHARTOUM 


TOKYO 


MOSCOW  ' 

EUjfROPE 


f/z  I 

jf  KOM  E 

M & \ 


NORTH* 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


^ SOUTH 
AMERICA 


AFRICA 


/INORVH 
SAN  FRANCISCO ii  AM£RIC\A 


NEW  YORK 


RIO  DE^N* 
JANEIRO 


BUENOS 

AIRES 
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Some  of  the  air  routes  from  the  United  States  to 
other  continents  are  shown  on  the  map  on  page  306. 

1.  Trace  an  air  route  which  connects  a city  in  the 
United  States  with  some  city  in  Europe. 

2.  Trace  other  routes  which  connect  cities  in  North 
America  with  cities  in  other  continents. 

3.  Notice  the  three  circles  on  the  map.  In  circle 
Number  I,  you  will  find  Alaska.  In  circle  Number 
II,  you  will  find  Greenland  and  Iceland.  In  circle 
Number  III,  you  will  find  the  West  Indies  and 
Florida. 

Greenland  and  Iceland,  Alaska,  and  the  West 
Indies  serve  as  bridges  connecting  North  America 
with  other  continents.  These  places  will  be  impor- 
tant air  bases  as  airplane  travel  increases  all  around 
the  world. 

What  country  will  serve  as  a bridge  between  North 
America  and  Asia? 

What  islands  will  serve  as  a bridge  between  North 
America  and  Europe? 

What  group  of  islands  will  serve  as  a bridge 
between  North  America  and  South  America? 

What  part  of  the  world  will  serve  as  a bridge 
between  Australia  and  North  America? 
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PROPELLER 

AMD 

ENGINE 


PILOTS 

COCKPIT 


/ 

RADIO  LOOP 
ANTENNA 


LANDING 

LIGHT 


LANDING 

WHEEL 


RUDDER 


VERTICAL  STABILIZER 
ELEVATOR 


/ 

HORIZONTAL  STABILIZER 


RADIO  ANTENNA 


AILEROr 
OF 


REAR 

CARGO 

PIT 


LEFT  Wlf* 


WASHROOM 


DOOR 


AILERON 

OF 

RIGHT  WING 


Some  of  the  important  parts  of  a passenger  plane 
are  labeled  in  the  picture  above.  Discuss  in  class 
the  use  of  each  part. 
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Jane  and  Peter  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco airport  along  with  hundreds  of  other  passen- 
gers, waiting  for  the  plane  that  would  take  them  to 
Hong  Kong,  China.  They  were  greatly  excited,  for 
they  were  going  to  travel  all  by  themselves  to  join 
their  father  and  mother,  whom  they  had  not  seen 
for  more  than  a year.  Their  Aunt  Prue  had  come 
with  them  to  the  airport  to  see  them  off. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Prue,’*  said  Peter,  “which  plane  do 
you  think  is  ours?” 

“There  it  is,  at  the  end  of  the  landing  float,”  said 
Aunt  Prue. 
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All  Aboard  the  Silver  Bird 


/ 


Peter’s  eyes  darted  here  and  there  over  the  plane 
as  its  silvery  wings  and  hull  shone  in  the  afternoon 
sun.  It  was  a Clipper,  a type  of  flying  boat  named 
after  certain  old-time  ships  that  once  sailed  the 
oceans. 

“Look  at  the  four  big  motors  on  the  wings!”  ex- 
claimed Peter.  “They’re  fifteen  hundred  horse- 
power motors.  That’s  just  as  if  thousands  of  horses 
were  going  to  pull  with  all  their  might  to  get  us  to 
Hong  Kong.” 

As  Peter  spoke,  a bell  rang,  and  the  children  saw 
the  captain,  his  seven  flight  officers,  and  two  stew- 
ards walking  to  the  end  of  the  landing  float.  The 
officers  crossed  the  wooden  bridge,  or  gangplank,  that 
led  to  the  plane,  stepped  onto  one  of  the  plane’s  sea 
wings,  and  disappeared  inside.  The  sea  wings  are 
smaller  wings  under  the  large  ones,  and  they  keep 
the  Clipper  from  turning  over  in  the  water. 

The  motors  came  to  life,  one  after  another.  At 
first  the  propellers  turned  slowly.  Then,  as  the 
motors  warmed  up,  the  blades  whirled  so  fast  that 
Peter  couldn’t  even  see  them. 

Two  bells  sounded.  That  meant  “Passengers 
aboard!”  The  gate  opened,  and  a man  wearing  a 
short  white  coat  came  up  to  the  two  children. 
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“Are  you  Jane  and  Peter?”  he  asked. 

Peter  stood  very  straight.  “Yes,”  he  answered. 
“We’re  traveling  all  by  ourselves.” 

The  man  put  a hand  on  Peter’s  shoulder.  “Pm 
the  steward,  and  my  name  is  Dan,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
be  standing  by,  if  you  need  me.” 


Aunt  Prue  whispered  something  to  Dan  and 
handed  him  a big  package  that  she  had  brought 
along. 

“Please  tell  me,  too,  Aunt  Prue,”  begged  Jane. 

“It’s  a surprise,  Jane,”  answered  her  aunt. 

The  steward  looked  at  his  watch.  “It’s  time  for 
you  to  go  aboard,”  he  said. 

Aunt  Prue  held  tfane  and  Peter  tightly  for  a 
moment,  as  if  she  couldn’t  bear  to  let  them  go. 

“I  hope  you’ll  have  a good  trip,”  she  said. 

“I’m  going  to  have  a birthday  in  the  sky,”  cried 
Jane.  “I’ll  be  seven  this  very  next  Sunday.” 

The  children  followed  Dan  across  the  gangplank. 
At  the  door  of  the  sea  wing,  they  stopped  a moment 
to  wave  to  Aunt  Prue.  Then  they  stepped  down 
into  a large  passenger  compartment.  The  seats 
around  the  walls  made  it  look  a little  like  a living 
room. 

- “What’s  this  room  for?”  asked  Jane. 

“This  is  the  dining  lounge,  where  passengers  eat,” 
Dan  explained.  “They  may  also  just  sit  here  and 
visit,  or  look  out  of  the  windows.  You  see,  this  plane 
has  two  floors,  or  decks.  We’re  on  the  passenger 
deck  now.  The  flight  deck,  over  our  heads,  is  for 
officers  and  their  instruments,  and  for  the  baggage.” 
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Jane  and  Peter  followed  Dan  into  a smaller  com- 
partment which  also  had  seats  along  both  sides. 

“Why,  these  are  like  seats  in  a Pullman  car  on  a 
train,”  said  Peter. 

“Do  you  make  them  into  berths?”  asked  Jane. 

“That’s  right,”  Dan  answered.  “Better  sit  down 
here  and  keep  a sharp  eye  on  all  that  happens.” 

When  everyone  was  comfortably  seated,  Dan 
went  from  one  person  to  another,  buckling  seat  belts 
loosely  around  their  waists. 

“Just  to  be  sure,”  he  said  with  a smile. 

Outside,  the  children  could  see  men  loosening  the 
ropes  that  held  the  Clipper  to  the  landing  float.  The 
passengers  could  hear  the  humming  sound  of  the 
engines. 

“Look!  We’re  moving!”  said  Peter. 

The  Clipper  taxied  out  into  the  water.  Then  it 
turned  and  headed  into  the  wind.  Faster  and  faster 
it  pushed  onward,  with  its  motors  roaring.  The 
engines  worked  with  all  their  power  as  the  plane 
skimmed  the  waves. 

Peter’s  eager  eyes  stared  at  the  water  rushing  by 
outside  the  window. 

“We’re  in  the  air,  Jane!”  he  shouted  as  the  plane 
rose.  “We’re  in  the  air!” 
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Dan  came  along  soon  and  unfastened  the  seat  belts 
of  the  passengers.  Then  he  introduced  Jane  and 
Peter  to  others  in  the  compartment.  The  children 
liked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebles  at  once.  Mr.  Beebles 
was  tall  and  a little  stooped.  His  wife  was  short  and 
fat,  and  her  face  looked  as  though  she  used  it  a lot 
for  smiling. 
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“We’re  flying  to  Manila,  where  our  home  is,”  Mr. 
Beebles  told  the  children. 

“We’re  flying  nine  thousand  miles,  to  Hong  Kong, 
China,”  said  Peter.  “Father’s  an  explorer.  He  was 
taken  sick  in  southern  China  and  had  to  go  back  to 
Hong  Kong.  Mother  went  there  last  year  to  take 
care  of  him.” 

“She  wrote  Aunt  Prue  to  let  us  come,”  said  Jane. 
“Father  wants  to  see  us  before  he  starts  on  another 
exploring  trip.” 

The  plane  reached  the  top  of  its  long  climb.  Now 
the  roar  of  its  engines  changed  to  a deep  throbbing, 
which  became  louder  and  faster  and  then  turned  to  a 
steady  tone.  This  meant  that  the  Clipper  was  flying 
with  its  motors  at  long-range  cruising  speed,  slower 
than  at  the  take-off  speed  which  had  lifted  it  so  high. 

Jane  jumped  up.  “I  can’t  see  land  now.  We’re 
away  out  over  the  ocean!”  she  exclaimed. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  Peter  and  Jane  stayed  at  the 
windows,  and  then  the  steward  called  them  for  lunch. 

When  the  children  went  into  the  dining  lounge 
along  with  the  other  passengers,  Dan  and  another 
steward  were  busy  in  the  cooking  compartment,  near 
the  nose  of  the  plane.  Soon  Dan  brought  in  sand- 
wiches and  milk. 
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When  lunch  was  over,  Jane  and  Peter  looked  into 
the  cooking  compartment.  They  saw  a rack  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling. 

“What’s  that  for?”  asked  Jane. 

“That’s  for  holding  dishes,”  replied  Dan. 

There  was  an  icebox,  and  a stove  called  a steam 
table,  where  foods  were  kept  hot. 

“Soups  are  prepared  on  the  plane,”  Dan  explained, 
“but  most  of  the  food  is  cooked  at  the  different  air- 
ports where  the  plane  stops.  It’s  put  into  the  steam 
table  just  before  the  plane  leaves.” 

In  the  late  afternoon,  Jane  and  Peter  watched  the 
sun  slip  down  behind  the  horizon  until  its  last  flaming 
ray  went  out.  Then  slowly  great  stars  began  to  ap- 
pear. Peter  gazed  down  at  clouds  and  the  dark, 
faraway  ocean.  It  looked  very  cold  and  lonesome 
down  there. 

Inside  the  plane,  it  was  comfortable  and  warm. 
Some  of  the  passengers  were  reading,  while  others 
were  visiting,  just  as  though  they  were  at  home. 

The  children  looked  at  some  books  that  Aunt  Prue 
had  packed,  and  before  they  knew  it,  Dan  was  calling 
them  to  dinner. 

After  dinner,  they  watched  Dan  make  up  their 
berths.  Their  eyes  followed  his  quick  hands  as  he 
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slipped  the  ends  of  some  metal  supports  into  holes 
in  the  walls.  These  supports  held  up  the  upper  berth 
and  the  curtains.  The  soft  seat  cushions  were  used 
as  mattresses  for  the  two  berths.  Dan  brought 
blankets  and  pillows  from  a little  room  near  the  tail 
of  the  plane. 

When  the  berths  were  ready,  Jane  climbed  into 
the  lower  and  Peter  into  the  upper,  and  soon  they 
were  fast  asleep. 

It  seemed  no  time  at  all  before  Dan’s  voice  was 
calling  just  outside  the  curtains:  “Time  for  break- 

fast! We’ll  be  in  Honolulu  at  half-past  eight.” 

It  took  Peter  and  Jane  only  a short  time  to  get 
dressed.  They  could  hardly  wait  for  the  time  to 
come  when  they  would  land  in  Honolulu. 

As  the  children  were  eating  breakfast,  Mr.  Beebles 
took  out  his  watch.  “I’m  all  ready  to  land,”  he  said, 
“and  now  I’ll  set  my  watch.  If  I don’t,  it’ll  be  two 
and  a half  hours  fast  when  we  get  to  Honolulu.” 

“Why?”  asked  Peter,  looking  at  his  own  watch. 
“Why  will  it  be  fast?” 

“The  earth  is  divided  into  twenty-four  time  belts 
running  from  north  to  south,”  said  Mr.  Beebles. 
“Of  course,  you  can’t  really  see  these  lines  which 
mark  off  the  time  belts,  but  they’re  shown  on  sorpe 
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maps.  When  you  cross  a boundary  line,  the  time 
changes.  Going  east,  you  have  to  set  your  watch 
ahead  an  hour.  Going  west,  you  must  set  it  back 
an  hour.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Peter.  “There’s  something  about 
that  in  a book  I read  at  school.” 

Mr.  Beebles  went  on:  “When  we  arrive  at  the 

Hawaiian  Islands,  we  will  have  traveled  west  through 
about  two  and  a half  time  belts.” 

“Our  watches  are  on  San  Francisco  time  now — 
twenty  minutes  past  nine,”  said  Peter. 

“Yes,  and  it’s  two  and  a half  hours  earlier  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  than  in  San  Francisco,”  replied 
Mr.  Beebles,  as  he  helped  Peter  set  his  watch  for 
Hawaiian  time. 

Peter  and  Jane  were  eager  to  see  land.  They  kept 
looking  along  the  line  where  water  and  sky  seemed 
to  meet.  Then  Jane  saw  the  top  of  a dim  blue 
mountain  peak. 

“I  see  land!”  she  cried. 

“That  mountain  is  more  than  a hundred  miles 
away,”  said  Dan.  “It’s  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the 
largest  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands.” 

“We’re  bound  for  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,”  exclaimed  Peter. 
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“And  Honolulu  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Hawaiian 
group  of  islands,”  added  Jane,  who  had  learned  about 
Honolulu  from  Aunt  Prue. 

The  Clipper  hummed  onward.  More  islands  rose 
into  view. 

“Look!”  said  Mr.  Beebles.  “You  can  see  the 
island  of  Oahu  very  plainly  now.” 

The  Clipper  flew  over  Oahu.  Spread  out  below 
were  bright  green  mountains  and  the  softer,  silvery 
green  of  sugar  cane  fields.  Straight  down  below  lay 
a beautiful  sandy  beach,  and  breaking  upon  it  was  a 
long  line  of  surf,  white  as  milk. 

As  the  plane  prepared  to  land  at  Honolulu,  Dan 
moved  from  passenger  to  passenger,  fastening  their 
seat  belts  again. 


The  Silver  Bird  Lands  at  Honolulu 

The  next  minute,  the  Clipper  tilted  its  wings. 
Leaning  far  to  one  side  as  it  banked,  it  circled  the 
harbor,  lower  and  lower.  The  loud  noise  of  its  en- 
gines turned  to  a soft,  throbbing  sound.  It  kept 
nosing  down  until  Jane  and  Peter  were  afraid  it  was 
going  into  the  water.  But  just  at  the  right  time,  it 
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leveled  out  and  landed  on  the  water  as  lightly  as  a 
sea  gull. 

The  engines  roared  again  as  the  Clipper  made  a 
wide  turn  and  taxied  toward  the  landing  float.  It 
moved  closer  and  closer  until  its  hull  bumped  the 
float  gently.  Then  once  again  the  steward  un- 
buckled the  passengers’  seat  belts. 

When  the  plane  had  been  made  fast  with  ropes, 
the  passengers  went  ashore.  The  children  saw  Dan 
disappear  and  then  return  with  a brown-skinned 
young  woman  dressed  in  white.  She  carried  two 
wreaths  of  beautiful  red  and  white  flowers.  She  was 
a Hawaiian  nurse  who  had  come  to  take  care  of  the 
children  during  their  short  stay  in  Honolulu. 


She  smiled  and  s^id  a strange  word,  “Aloha,”  as 
she  put  one  wreath  of  flowers  around  Peter’s  neck 
and  the  other  around  Jane’s. 

The  children  were  too  surprised  to  speak.  Then 
Jane  got  out  the  words:  “Thank  you.  Is  Aloha 

your  name?” 

The  nurse’s  smile  turned  into  a laugh.  “No,  my 
name  is  Lani.  Aloha  means  welcome  in  our  language. 
It  also  means  good-by.  Welcome  to  Hawaii!” 

Dan  told  them  that  wreaths  like  the  ones  they 
wore  were  called  “leis”  in  Hawaii  and  were  a symbol 
of  greeting  and  friendship. 

Lani  led  the  children  to  a waiting  motorcar,  and 
they  drove  to  a hotel.  “I  thought  Honolulu  would 
be  foreign-looking,”  Peter  said,  “but  it’s  just  like  a 
city  back  home.” 

What  a wonderful  day  Peter  and  Jane  had  in 
Honolulu!  Lani  took  them  along  the  streets,  into 
the  shops,  and  to  the  beach.  The  next  morning 
they  were  sorry  when  the  motorcar  called  to  take 
them  to  the  plane. 

The  plane  roared  across  the  water  and  nosed  up- 
ward. In  a few  minutes  it  was  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Peter  and  Jane  kept  their  noses  glued  to  the 
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window  as  the  Clipper  left  Honolulu  farther  and 
farther  behind  and  passed  over  several  islands. 
They  watched  the  plane’s  shadow  far  below  them, 
skimming  the  ocean  like  a big  dark  bird.  The 
shadow  glided  along  smoothly  until  it  reached  some 
hilly  islands,  and  then  it  twisted  and  skipped  and 
leaped  over  the  slopes. 

A Short  Stop  at  Midway  Islands 

After  lunch,  there  came  into  sight  a little  white 
circle  with  a patch  of  green  inside  it.  Dan  told  them 
they  were  looking  at  the  next  stopping  place,  the 
Midway  Islands.  The  white  ring,  he  explained,  was 
a reef  of  white  coral  with  waves  foaming  against  it. 
The  green  water  was  a large  lagoon  inside  the  reef. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  lagoon  were  two  dark  spots. 
These  were  the  islands  themselves. 

As  the  Clipper  flew  nearer,  the  children  saw  trees, 
white  beaches,  and  a landing  float.  They  saw  houses 
and  the  low,  V-shaped  building  that  was  the  hotel 
where  they  would  stay  for  one  night. 

Soon  the  Silver  Bird  skimmed  over  the  calm,  bright 
lagoon.  Thousands  of  strange-looking  sea  birds 
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darted  about  the  plane.  The  children  could  hear 
their  sad,  shrill  voices. 

“Why  are  there  so  many  here?  They  sound  as  if 
they  wanted  something,”  said  Jane. 

“These  islands  are  a bird  refuge,”  said  Mr.  Beebles. 
“Anyone  who  catches  or  harms  these  birds  will  get 
into  trouble.” 

The  plane  settled  smoothly  into  the  water  and 
then  taxied  to  a landing  float.  A short  motor  ride 
brought  the  passengers  to  the  hotel,  and  Peter  found 
that  he  had  to  set  his  watch  again,  for  it  no  longer 
told  the  right  time. 

Dan  acted  as  guide  to  show  Peter  and  Jane  the 
sights  on  the  island.  Everywhere  they  went,  there 
were  hundreds  of  birds  circling  and  gliding  in  the 
sky.  Birds  dotted  the  beaches  all  about,  and  ran 
along  in  front  of  the  children. 

“It  looks  like  a bird  town,”  laughed  Jane. 

The  children  watched  them  until  it  was  time  to 
go  back  to  the  hotel.  That  night,  as  they  were  get- 
ting ready  for  bed,  they  could  still  hear  the  strange 
cry  of  the  moaning  bird,  a small  bird  about  the  size 
of  a pigeon,  which  lives  in  the  Midway  Islands. 

Early  next  morning,  the  Clipper  was  once  more 
carrying  its  passengers  westward. 
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“Today’s  Saturday,”  said  Jane  suddenly.  “And 
tomorrow’s  Sunday,  my  birthday!” 

“Are  you  sure?”  asked  Mr.  Beebles,  glancing  at 
her  with  a smile. 

“Of  course  I’m  sure!”  laughed  Jane. 

Mr.  Beebles  smiled  again  and  shook  his  head. 
“I  hear  that  we’ve  just  crossed  the  International 
Date  Line,”  he  said. 

“Just  what  is  an  International  Date  Line?”  asked 
Peter. 

“Remember  how  we  set  our  watches  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  and  again  at  Midway,  when  we  crossed 
imaginary  lines  that  marked  the  belts  where  time 
changes?”  said  Mr.  Beebles.  “Well,  a few  moments 
ago  we  flew  over  another  imaginary  line.  It  lies 
between  two  belts  in  which  the  dates  are  different.” 

Jane  started  to  ask  a question,  but  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Beebles  went  on:  “Though  there  are  twenty- 

four  lines  marking  time  changes  on  the  earth,  there’s 
only  one  line  marking  a date  change.  When  you 
cross  the  date  line,  you  gain  a day  if  you’re  traveling 
east,  and  you  lose  a day  if  you’re  going  west.  We’re 
flying  west.” 

“So  a little  while  ago  it  was  Saturday,  and  now, 
suddenly,  it’s  Sunday!”  exclaimed  Peter,  laughing. 
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“It  can’t  be  Sunday  now!”  exclaimed  Jane.  “To- 
morrow’s my  birthday,  and  it’s  Sunday  then.  Aunt 
Prue  said  there’d  be  a surprise  for  me.” 

“Your  birthday  began  about  five  minutes  ago,” 
said  Dan  as  he  came  into  the  lounge.  “And  that 
surprise  will  be  coming  along  at  the  end  of  lunch.” 
“Thank  you,”  said  Jane,  “but — I’m  all  mixed  up. 
My  birthday  came  so  suddenly!” 

“Why  did  they  put  that  date  line  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean?”  asked  Peter. 

“When  sailors  traveled  around  the  world,  they 
found  they  were  losing  or  gaining  twenty-four  hours, 
or  a whole  day,  as  they  left  the  sun  or  neared  it,” 
said  Mr.  Beebles.  “They  knew  they  had  to  agree 
on  a date  line  somewhere,  so  that  all  of  them  could 
lose  or  gain  that  day  in  the  same  place.  So  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  imaginary  line  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  it  wouldn’t  trouble  sailors  too  much.” 
Jane  didn’t  listen  to  Mr.  Beebles.  She  was  think- 
ing about  something  else. 

“I  think  it  would  be  nice,”  she  said,  “to  have  an 
early  lunch  today.” 

When  at  last  she  and  Peter  sat  down  at  the  table 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebles,  the  lunch  hour  seemed 
to  move  slowly.  With  dessert,  however,  came  the 
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surprise  she  had  been  wondering  about.  In  walked 
Dan,  carrying  a big  white  birthday  cake  with  seven 
lighted  candles  on  it.  The  cake  and  the  candles  had 
been  in  the  package  Aunt  Prue  had  brought  to  the 
plane  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Rescue 

In  the  late  afternoon,  as  Jane  watched  the  far 
horizon,  she  saw  something  there  that  put  her  birth- 
day right  out  of  her  mind. 

“What’s  that?”  she  called.  She  had  seen  what 
looked  like  a dark  dot  upon  the  water. 

Mr.  Beebles  put  his  field  glasses  to  his  eyes.  “It’s 
a schooner,”  he  said,  “and  she  isn’t  acting  right.” 
Dan  hurried  away,  but  soon  came  back.  “That 
schooner’s  in  trouble,”  he  said.  “The  officers  spot- 
ted it  a few  minutes  ago,  and  we’re  flying  to  the 
rescue.  We’ve  tried  to  reach  her  by  radio,  but  so 
far  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get  an  answer.” 

Peter  and  Jane  took  a look  through  the  glasses, 
which  brought  the  schooner  into  plain  sight.  She 
was  leaning  helplessly  to  one  side,  and  one  of  her 
two  masts  was  broken.  The  waves  were  pounding 
her  hull  cruelly. 
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The  rescuing  plane  went  faster,  faster.  Straight 
as  a bullet  it  roared  toward  the  schooner.  It  got  so 
close  that  its  passengers  could  see  tiny  figures  on  the 
schooner’s  deck.  Some  of  the  figures  were  waving 
their  arms.  The  Silver  Bird  flew  lower  and  circled 
the  helpless  ship. 
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Dan  left  the  compartment  again  and  soon  came 
back  with  good  news.  “There’s  a fast  steamship 
less  than  fifty  miles  away,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  Dan!  do  you  think  it  will  find  the  schooner?” 
Jane  was  excited  and  worried. 

“Our  radioman  is  giving  the  steamship  the  schoon- 
er’s name  and  location,”  replied  the  steward.  “We 
can  go  on  now  and  feel  sure  the  men  on  the  schooner 
will  be  all  right.” 

“Do  the  sailors  aboard  know  they’ll  be  taken  off?” 
Peter  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Dan.  “They  understand  that  when 
an  airliner  leaves  its  course  and  circles  a ship,  it  gets 
her  name  and  location  in  order  to  radio  for  help.” 
“Our  radioman  has  had  a busy  day,”  said  Peter. 
“He  has  talked  to  steamships  and  to  radio  direction- 
finding stations  and  has  listened  to  their  replies. 
There’s  one  of  those  stations  at  every  place  where 
we  stop  on  this  trip.” 

“What  does  he  talk  about?”  asked  Jane. 

“He  asks  what  kind  of  weather  there  is  ahead,” 
said  Peter,  “so  we  won’t  get  lost  in  a storm.  Every 
few  minutes,  he  tells  the  stations  just  where  we  are.” 
The  Clipper  straightened  its  flight.  It  climbed 
higher  and  once  again  flew  its  regular  course.  Jane 
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and  Peter  kept  their  eyes  on  the  crippled  ship  until 
they  could  no  longer  see  her. 

“I  wonder  if  the  sailors  will  be  saved,”  whispered 
Jane. 

The  plane  flew  through  a heavy  cloud,  and  then 
out  into  clear  air  again.  After  a while,  an  officer 
stepped  into  the  dining  lounge.  “All  the  men  on  the 
fishing  schooner  are  safe,”  he  said.  “We  have  just 
received  a radio  message  from  the  steamship.  It 
reached  them  and  took  them  off.” 

The  Children  See  Wake  Island  and  Guam 

In  the  afternoon  Dan  said,  “Now  you  can  see 
Wake  Island,  our  next  stopping  place.” 

Far  ahead,  three  islands  surrounded  by  a surf- 
beaten  reef  were  just  coming,  into  sight.  Wake 
Island  was  the  largest  of  the  three.  Peter  pointed 
out  the  high  masts  of  the  Wake  Island  station  that 
had  been  helping  to  guide  the  plane  by  sending  out 
messages  by  electric  waves. 

The  plane  landed  smoothly  in  a lagoon.  Presently 
the  passengers  were  in  a little  hotel  very  near  the 
beach. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  Clipper  left  Wake 
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Island,  the  sky  was  gray  and  a cool  rain  was  falling. 
The  Clipper  climbed  steadily,  reached  the  dark  ceil- 
ing of  clouds,  and  nosed  up  through  them.  As  it  flew 
higher,  the  sun  came  out  full  and  warm  and  strong. 
Stretching  to  the  horizon  against  the  bright  blue 
sky  lay  clouds  that  were  no  longer  gray,  but  daz- 
zling white. 

After  an  hour  of  flying,  the  shining  cloud  fields 
thinned,  and  soon  the  Clipper  was  speeding  through 
a clear,  blue  sky. 

That  afternoon,  Dan  told  the  passengers  they  were 
nearing  the  island  of  Guam,  the  fourth  stop  since 
leaving  San  Francisco. 

Peter  and  Jane,  watching,  saw  a sharp  little  hump 
lift  itself  over  the  horizon. 

“There’s  the  top  of  Guam’s  highest  hill,”  said  Dan. 

As  the  Clipper  hummed  along,  the  lovely  green  land 
seemed  to  come  up  out  of  the  ocean.  The  plane 
flew  over  the  center  of  the  island,  and  for  a few  mo- 
ments the  passengers  could  see  all  of  it  at  one  time. 
There  was  a plateau  to  the  north.  The  hills  to  the 
south  were  almost  bare  on  top.  The  island  had 
forests  of  palm  and  coconut  trees  and  fields  of  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  and  rice.  Beyond  there  was  a bay, 
where  the  plane  dropped  smoothly  down. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebles  took  Jane  and  Peter  over 
the  island  in  an  automobile.  They  drove  along  a 
smooth  road  which  took  them  through  native  vil- 
lages. They  saw  bamboo  huts,  in  which  some  of 
the  people  live,  and  strange-looking  water  buffaloes, 
which  are  used  instead  of  horses.  By  the  time  the 
trip  was  over,  the  children  were  tired  enough  to  go 
to  bed. 

As  the  sun  rose  in  the  eastern  sky,  the  Clipper 
sped  away  from  the  island  of  Guam  and  cruised 
westward  again. 

After  a long  time,  a small  island  thickly  covered 
with  trees  came  into  sight,  and  then  another,  and 
another. 

“Those  are  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,”  ex- 
plained Dan.  “There  are  more  than  seven  thousand 
of  them  in  all.” 

The  Clipper  was  almost  over  Luzon,  the  largest  of 
the  islands,  before  the  passengers  were  able  to  see  it 
outlined  through  the  fog.  Over  the  city  of  Manila,  on 
Luzon,  the  great  Silver  Bird  began  to  bank,  starting 
its  glide  to  Manila  Bay.  Then  it  lowered  and  low- 
ered until  finally  it  settled  in  the  water. 

The  children  looked  out  at  a great,  smooth  harbor 
crowded  with  motorboats,  tugboats,  and  fishing  boats. 
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The  plane,  with  its  propellers  whirling,  nosed  its  way 
toward  shore  as  police  boats  cleared  a path  ahead. 

“Well,  we’re  at  home,”  said  Mrs.  Beebles.  “We 
have  a little  house  not  so  very  far  away.  Would  you 
like  to  come  with  us  tonight?  Dan  says  you  may.” 

Peter  and  Jane  said  “yes”  so  loudly  that  it  was 
almost  a shout. 

Good-by  to  the  Silver  Bird 

Saying  good-by  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebles  next 
morning  was  a hard  thing  for  the  children  to  do.  It 
would  have  been  even  more  difficult  if  they  hadn’t 
wanted  so  much  to  get  to  Hong  Kong  to  see  their 
father  and  mother. 

As  the  Clipper  left  Manila  and  started  across  the 
South  China  Sea,  a head  wind  slowed  its  speed.  But 
as  it  rose  higher,  a tail  wind  helped  it  on  its  way. 
Dan  told  the  children  they  would  be  in  Hong  Kong 
early  that  afternoon. 

After  lunch,  the  children  looked  out  of  a window 
and  caught  sight  of  a low,  dim,  uneven  line,  so  far 
off  that  it  looked  misty,  even  though  the  day  was 
clear.  They  found  it  hard  to  tell  whether  it  was  land 
or  cloud.  They  were  thrilled  when  they  heard  Dan 
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say,  “It’s  the  coast  of  China.”  How  could  they  ever 
wait  until  the  Clipper  reached  Hong  Kong! 

The  Clipper,  too,  seemed  anxious  to  reach  land. 
Its  motors  were  singing  more  strongly  than  ever. 
The  coast  became  clearer,  and  soon  the  children 
could  make  out  hills  and  islands. 

Then  the  city  of  Hong  Kong  was  seen  up  ahead. 
The  children  looked  out  at  the  splendid  harbor 
crowded  with  ships,  and  at  tall  buildings  on  a hill. 


But  they  weren’t  thinking  of  ships  or  buildings. 
There  was  another  reason  why  they  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  Clipper  to  land. 

As  the  plane  taxied  to  the  landing  float,  they  saw 
a crowd  waiting  on  the  shore.  Soon  they  could  see 
the  faces  of  the  people. 

“There  they  are!”  screamed  Jane.  “Oh,  Peter, 
there  they  are!” 

“Hello,  Mother!  Hello,  Dad!”  called  Peter,  try- 
ing to  send  his  voice  right  through  the  window  of 
the  plane. 

There  was  just  time  for  Jane  to  give  Dan  a quick 
good-by  kiss  and  for  Peter  to  grip  three  fingers  of 
Dan’s  big,  warm  hand. 

Then  Jane  was  in  her  mother’s  arms,  Peter  was 
giving  his  father  a big  hug,  and  everyone  was  talk- 
ing and  laughing  at  once. 

“Children,”  said  their  mother,  “your  father  isn’t 
going  off  on  another  exploring  trip,  after  all.  We’ll 
stay  awhile  in  China,  and  then  go  home  together.” 

“Mother!  That  was  my  birthday  wish!”  cried 
Jane,  jumping  up  and  down. 

“Then  we  can  fly  home  on  the  Silver  Bird,” 
shouted  Peter. 

“And  we’ll  see  Dan  again!”  added  Jane. 
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Talking  about  the  Story 


1.  At  what  places  did  the  Silver  Bird  stop  on  the 
trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong?  Locate  the 
places  on  a map. 

2.  When  Mr.  Beebles  and  Peter  set  their  watches 
ahead  for  Hawaiian  time,  what  time  was  it  in 
Hawaii? 

3.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  sailors  to  have  an 
International  Date  Line? 

4.  Give  three  duties  of  an  airplane  steward. 


Word  Meanings 

1.  How  many  words  can  you  find  in  the  story  which 
tell  about  the  movement  of  the  Silver  Bird?  Add 
them  to  the  list  given  below: 

nosed  settled  rose 

pushed  cruised  circled 

2.  Explain  the  following  words  or  groups  of  words: 


compartment 

lounge 

lagoon 

flight  deck 

Aloha 

schooner 

foreign-looking 

surf-beaten  reef 

leis 

berth 

white  coral 

tugboat 

imaginary 

hull  of  a boat 

masts 
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More  about  Planes 

The  Flying  Wing 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  about  a new  kind  of  airplane. 

In  the  future,  a plane  known  as  the  “Flying 
Wing”  will  be  used  for  long  journeys,  such  as  cross- 
country flights  and  trips  to  foreign  countries. 
Through  the  use  of  airplanes  of  this  kind,  business- 
men will  be  able  to  travel  quickly  to  trade  centers 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  their  homes  or  busi- 
ness offices.  Vacationers  will  be  able  to  travel  to 
summer  resorts  in  distant  lands  and  to  go  on  cruises 
around  the  world.  Such  a plane  will  carry  mail  and 
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freight  which  need  to  be  rushed  to  faraway  places. 
The  Flying  Wing  will  be  able  to  reach  any  place  in 
the  world  where  men  and  supplies  need  to  be  carried. 

The  Flying  Wing  will  differ  from  other  airplanes 
of  today.  Some  Flying  Wings  will  look  like  flying 
reptiles.  Others,  with  their  wide,  flat  bodies  and 
stubby  wings,  will  look  like  huge  bats  flying  through 


the  air.  Many  will  be  V-shaped  and  will  look  like 
sea  gulls.  One  type  of  Flying  Wing  will  have  the 
propellers,  engine,  fuel  supply,  passengers’  cabin, 
pilot’s  cabin,  and  the  cargo  pit  all  hidden  in  the  wing. 
In  another  type  of  Flying  Wing,  the  propeller  will  be 
in  the  back  part  of  the  plane.  Unlike  the  long,  nar- 
row passenger  cabin  in  the  airplanes  of  today,  the 
Flying  Wing  will  have  large  rooms  with  comfortable 
dining  and  lounging  chairs.  There  will  be  a number 
of  bedrooms,  each  with  its  own  bath,  like  those  on 
big  ocean  liners.  One  of  these  planes  will  probably 
carry  two  hundred  or  more  passengers  on  each  trip. 

The  Flying  Wing  will  have  more  powerful  motors 
and  propellers  than  those  used  in  other  passenger 
planes.  Aviators  will  pilot  the  plane  through  the  use 
of  instruments  only,  and  planes  will  probably  reach 
a speed  of  three  hundred  miles  an  hour  or  better. 

Write  on  your  paper: 

1.  A question  about  the  uses  of  Flying  Wings 

2.  A question  about  the  appearance  of  different 
types  of  Flying  Wings 

3.  A question  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
great  power  and  speed  of  Flying  Wings 
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The  Helicopter 


Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  about  the  helicopter. 


The  helicopter  is  a very  interesting  new  flying 
machine.  Unlike  an  airplane,  it  has  neither  propel- 
lers nor  wings.  It  does  have  a cockpit  where  the 
pilot  sits  at  controls — a “lift”  lever,  a control  stick, 
and  two  foot  pedals.  Overhead  is  a three-bladed 
rotor  which  whirls  around  horizontally  like  a large 
propeller.  At  the  tail  end  of  the  helicopter’s  fuse- 
lage is  a smaller  rotor  which  whirls  vertically.  The 
big  rotor  on  top  serves  as  wings  to  make  the  heli- 
copter fly  and  as  a propeller  to  make  it  move  through 
the  air.  The  tail  rotor  helps  to  guide  the  helicopter. 

A gasoline  engine  starts  the  rotors  and  keeps 
them  whirling.  When  the  blades  of  the  big  overhead 
rotor  turn  fast  enough,  the  air  flowing  across  them 
causes  the  helicopter  to  rise  into  the  air.  By  chang- 
ing the  tilt  of  the  blades,  the  pilot  can  make  the  plane 
fly  in  any  direction — upward,  forward,  sideways, 
backward,  or  downward.  The  wonderful  thing 
about  a helicopter  is  that  it  can  stop  and  hover  in 
one  spot  like  a hummingbird. 
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When  the  pilot  wishes  to  take  off  in  a helicopter, 
he  pulls  back  on  a lift  lever  which  looks  like  the 
emergency  brake  on  an  automobile.  This  causes 
the  rotor  blades  to  tilt  more  as  they  whirl.  In  this 
way,  they  lift  the  plane  straight  up. 

When  the  machine  is  as  high  in  the  air  as  the  pilot 
wishes  to  go,  he  pushes  the  lever  forward.  Then 
the  plane  stops  climbing  and  hovers  in  the  air.  If 
he  pushes  forward  a second  lever,  the  control  stick, 
the  helicopter  travels  forward.  To  turn  to  the 
right,  he  pushes  the  control  stick  to  the  right  and 
pushes  down  the  right  foot  pedal.  To  turn  to  the 
left,  he  pushes  the  stick  to  the  left  and  pushes 
down  the  left  pedal.  The  machine  travels  back- 
ward when  he  pulls  the  control  stick  straight  back. 
In  order  to  stay  in  one  spot,  he  pushes  the  stick  to  a 
neutral  position.  The  farther  the  stick  is  tilted  in 
any  direction,  the  faster  the  helicopter  goes  in  that 
direction. 

People  everywhere  are  interested  in  helicopters, 
because  they  will  soon  be  able  to  buy  them  and 
use  them  much  as  they  now  buy  and  use  auto- 
mobiles. A good  thing  about  this  machine  is  that  it 
can  land  and  park  in  a space  that  is  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  space  needed  by  other  planes. 
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Helicopters  will  be  used  as  taxis  to  help  control  city 
traffic,  to  rescue  people  lost  in  forests  and  other  wild 
areas,  and  for  many  other  old  and  new  travel  needs. 
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To  do  her  shopping,  your  mother  may  step  into  a 
helicopter  instead  of  a bus  or  streetcar.  Farmers 
may  use  this  wonderful  machine  for  carrying  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  city  markets  and  for  spray- 
ing orchards,  potato  fields,  and  fields  of  other  crops, 
in  order  to  kill  insects. 

The  Government  will  find  many  uses  for  helicop- 
ters. The  Coast  Guard  may  use  them  on  patrol 
duty.  The  Army  and  Navy  may  use  them  to  carry 
supplies  and  for  observation.  Forest  watchers  will 
probably  use  them  in  protecting  forests  from  fires. 
Mailmen  may  use  them  for  carrying  mail  to  small 
towns  through  which  the  main  air  lines  do  not  run. 
Through  the  use  of  rubber  pontoons,  the  helicopter 
can  land  on  snow,  water,  and  ice,  or  in  swamps. 
Because  of  its  many  uses,  the  helicopter  may  in  time 
become  as  common  a sight  as  an  automobile. 

Write  on  your  paper  a question  about 

1.  The  appearance  of  the  helicopter 

2.  The  way  the  helicopter  is  operated 

3.  The  ways  in  which  people  may  be  able  to  use 
helicopters  in  the  future 

4.  The  ways  in  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  use  the  helicopter  in  the  future 
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Glider  Trains 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  see  what  they 
tell  you  about  glider  trains. 

In  a few  years,  glider  trains  will  be  seen  flying 
over  our  country  in  great  numbers.  A glider  train 
will  include  a large  airplane  which  will  probably  tow 
from  four  to  six  gliders.  Each  glider  will  carry  a 
pilot.  When  a pilot  wishes  to  land  one  of  these 
motorless  gliders,  he  can  unfasten  it  from  the  rest  of 
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the  train  and  guide  it  to  a landing.  Gliders  may  also 
be  added  to  the  train  while  it  is  in  the  air. 

Gliders  will  play  an  important  part  in  future 
transportation.  Some  of  them  will  be  used  to  carry 
freight,  while  others  will  carry  passengers. 

Gliders  have  no  motors.  When  a pilot  is  begin- 
ning his  training,  his  glider  is  towed  about  five  feet 
up  into  the  air  before  the  tow  rope  is  released.  Then 
longer  and  longer  tow  ropes  are  used,  until  the  glider 
is  about  six  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  where  it  is  finally 
released.  When  a pilot  wishes  to  land,  he  keeps  the 
plane  level,  watches  the  airspeed  instrument,  and  uses 
the  stick,  which  regulates  the  ailerons  and  controls 
the  speed.  If  a turn  is  too  narrow,  the  sharp  sound  of 
the  wind  tells  the  pilot  that  he  is  banking  the  glider 
too  steeply.  If  the  wind  is  very  shrill,  the  pilot 
knows  that  his  dip  is  too  steep.  A glider  pilot  must 
learn  to  make  perfect  landings.  If  a glider  starts  to 
coast  toward  the  ground,  the  pilot  is  forced  to  land. 


Write  on  your  paper  a question  about 

1.  The  appearance  of  a glider  train 

2.  The  uses  of  glider  trains 

3.  The  operation  of  a glider 
Can  you  answer  your  questions? 
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Questions  about  Planes 


1.  What  advantage  will  the  shape  of  a Flying 
Wing  have  over  that  of  our  present  airliners? 

2.  Where  will  Flying  Wings  travel  most  of  the 
time  to  be  able  to  reach  great  speed? 

3.  What  advantages  over  the  automobile  will  the 
helicopter  have? 

4.  Why  will  transportation  companies  find  the 
helicopter  of  great  importance  in  their  business? 

5.  Why  will  glider  trains  be  a good  type  of  trans- 
portation for  freight  and  passenger  service? 

6.  After  the  tow  rope  has  been  released  from  the 
airplane,  how  will  a glider  pilot  be  sure  that  he  can 
land  in  the  right  place? 

Write  a story  on  how  planes  of  the  future  will 
affect  American  people  and  their  ways  of  living. 
Write  about  changes  in  their  daily  habits,  where 
they  will  travel,  what  they  will  do,  whom  they  may 
get  to  know,  what  they  will  enjoy,  how  they  will 
learn,  and  what  they  will  buy. 

Write  also  about  other  kinds  of  new  airplanes  that 
may  be  made  in  the  future.  Write  how  they  may 
differ  from  planes  of  today.  Tell  also  how  those 
changes  may  affect  travel  in  the  future. 
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Copy  the  following  outline  on  paper  and  fill  in  the 
subheads  with  as  few  words  as  possible.  Reread 
pages  336-345  if  necessary. 

Flying  Wing,  Helicopter,  Glider  Train 

I.  Appearance  of  Flying  Wing,  helicopter,  glider 
train 

A.  


B. 


C. 


II.  Uses  of  Flying  Wing,  helicopter,  glider  train 

A.  


B. 


C. 


III.  How  the  Flying  Wing,  the  helicopter,  and 
the  glider  train  operate 

A.  

B.  _____ 

C.  
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Barry  Becomes  a Starwing  Pilot 

Mr.  Hamlin,  the  president  of  the  Starwing  Com- 
pany, looked  up  and  saw  young  Barry  Martin  stand- 
ing before  him. 

“How  did  you  get  in  here,  young  man?”  he  asked. 
“Have  you  an  appointment  with  me?” 
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“No,  Mr.  Hamlin,”  replied  Barry,  “but  I just  had 
to  see  you.” 

“Well,  if  it’s  about  a job,  there  isn’t  a chance,” 
said  Mr.  Hamlin. 

“But  I’ll  do  anything,”  Barry  answered.  “I’ll 
run  errands,  sweep  out,  clean  the  place  ...” 

Mr.  Hamlin  looked  at  Barry  sharply.  “I  thought 
you  were  a pilot,”  he  said. 

“I  am,  sir,”  Barry  returned.  “I  can  fly  any  kind 
of  plane.” 

“Young  man,”  said  Mr.  Hamlin,  “I  might  as  well 
tell  you  the  truth.  There  aren’t  any  jobs  open  for 
you  with  the  Starwing  Company.  We  need  pilots 
who  are  older,  and  who  have  had  much  more  flying 
experience.” 

“But  I’ve  been  flying  for  three  years,”  said  Barry. 
“I  just  look  young,  Mr.  Hamlin.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  was  Mr.  Hamlin’s  reply,  “but  we 
can’t  take  you  on.” 

Barry  had  put  every  penny  that  he  earned  into 
learning  to  fly.  His  flying  teacher  often  said  to  him, 
“You’re  a real  flier,  Barry.”  But  what  good  was 
praise  from  his  teacher,  if  he  couldn’t  get  a job 
with  the  Starwing  Company? 

He  walked  away  very  much  disappointed.  He 
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wanted  to  work  for  the  Starwing  Company  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  for  its  engineers 
were  thought  to  be  the  best  in  the  field  of  aviation, 
and  its  planes  were  the  most  airworthy  of  all  planes. 

The  Starwing  Company  had  fast  planes  that  could 
withstand  strain  better  than  planes  of  other  com- 
panies, and  Mr.  Hamlin  was  interested  in  building 
new  types  of  planes  each  year. 

As  Barry  was  leaving  the  building,  he  met  Mr. 
Faris,  who  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Starwing 
Company. 

“Hello,  Barry!”  said  Mr.  Faris.  “Did  you  get 
a job?” 

Barry  shook  his  head.  “No  luck,”  he  answered. 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Mr.  Faris. 

“How  is  the  new  plane  coming?”  asked  Barry 
quickly.  He  didn’t  want  to  say  anything  more 
about  a job. 

“We’re  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  it  today,” 
Mr.  Faris  replied.  “It’s  to  be  tested  tomorrow 
morning.” 

“What  pilot  will  test  it?”  asked  Barry. 

“I  wish  I knew,”  said  Mr.  Faris.  “That  happens 
to  be  one  of  Hamlin’s  secrets.  He  won’t  use  Steve 
Cline  or  Tiny  Hooper  this  time.  All  I know  is  that 
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some  Government  men  will  be  here  early  in  the 
morning.” 

“Government  men!”  exclaimed  Barry. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Faris.  “If  this  ship  comes 
through  the  tests,  Hamlin  will  get  one  of  the  biggest 
orders  ever  given  to  this  company  while  I’ve  been 
working  here.” 

In  the  late  afternoon,  Barry  headed  toward  the 
field  where  he  had  learned  to  fly.  He  wanted  to  talk 
to  his  teacher,  Mr.  Kelso. 

Barry  did  not  see  him  on  the  flying  field,  so  he 
walked  into  the  office,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Kelso 
busy  at  a desk. 

“Good  evening,  Barry,”  she  said.  “I’m  sorry 
Mr.  Kelso  isn’t  here.  He  flew  to  Spokane,  and  I 
don’t  expect  him  back  until  late  tonight.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Barry.  “Do  you  mind 
if  I sit  here  and  rest  for  a while?” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Kelso. 

Barry  settled  himself  in  a comfortable  chair.  He 
wanted  to  think  things  over.  He  knew  that  he 
could  fly.  If  only  he  could  find  some  way  to  prove 
to  Mr.  Hamlin  that  being  young  didn’t  keep  him 
from  being  a good  pilot! 

The  radio  was  playing  softly,  and  Barry  was  tired. 
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Before  long  he  was  fast  asleep.  He  was  awakened 
suddenly  by  the  telephone.  He  looked  around  and 
was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  dark  outside.  He 
did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  asleep. 

Mrs.  Kelso  came  into  the  room,  appearing  very 
much  excited. 

“I’ve  had  a telephone  call  from  Spokane,”  she 
said.  “Mr.  Kelso  is  sick,  with  an  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis. They’ve  taken  him  to  a hospital,  and  he’s 
asking  for  me.  I hardly  know  what  to  do — whether 
to  go  or  not.” 

Barry  was  thinking  fast.  “Get  some  clothes 
packed,”  he  said.  “We’ll  get  to  Spokane  in  no  time, 
if  we  can  take  Mr.  Kelso’s  plane.” 

“But  Barry,  it’s  dark  now,  and  we’ll  have  to  fly 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  replied  Mrs.  Kelso. 
“We  can’t  do  that,  can  we?” 

“Nothing  to  it!”  exclaimed  Barry.  “We’ll  follow 
the  beacons.  Let’s  get  started.” 

He  left  the  room  and  ran  out  to  the  flying  field. 

A few  minutes  later,  Barry  and  Mrs.  Kelso  were 
on  their  way  to  Spokane.  Neither  of  them  spoke 
during  the  entire  trip.  Barry  had  only  one  thing  on 
his  mind — to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
was  glad  he  had  made  the  trip  many  times  before. 
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At  midnight,  he  landed  the  plane  at  the  Spokane 
airport,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Kelso  hurried  to  the 
hospital. 

Todd  Kelso’s  face  lighted  up  when  he  saw  them 
enter  the  room. 

“Thanks  for  bringing  her,”  he  said  to  Barry. 
“Now,  will  you  do  something  else  for  me?  It’s  im- 
portant, and  there’s  no  time  to  lose.  I’ve  signed  a 
contract  to  test  fly  Mr.  Hamlin’s  new  ship  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  since  I can’t  make  it,  I must 
return  the  contract  to  him  by  two  o’clock.” 

Barry’s  eyes  were  wide  with  surprise.  “You  were 
going  to  test  that  new  plane?” 

Todd  nodded.  Then  he  said,  “We  could  tele- 
phone Hamlin.  But  the  agreement  says  that  if  I’m 
not  able  to  carry  out  my  part,  the  contract  must 
reach  Hamlin  five  hours  before  the  flight  is  to  take 
place.  You’ll  have  time  to  get  back  to  the  office  if 
you  start  right  away.  You’ll  find  the  contract  on 
my  desk.” 

It  was  twenty-five  minutes  after  twelve  when 
Barry  left  the  Spokane  field,  and  nearly  two  o’clock 
when  he  arrived  at  the  home  field.  There  was  only 
a short  time  to  spare.  He  ran  into  the  office  and 
found  the  contract. 
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A strange  idea  entered  his  mind.  He  looked  at 
the  contract  and  then  read  it  carefully.  It  stated 
plainly  what  was  required  of  the  test  pilot:,  “Ten 
loops,  five  barrel  rolls,  and  six  dives.” 

As  Barry  walked  out  of  the  office  building,  there 
was  a happy  look  in  his  eyes. 

At  three  minutes  of  seven,  a young  man  wearing 
flying  clothes  and  with  helmet  and  goggles  in  place 
appeared  at  the  Starwing  hangars. 

The  new  plane  was  on  the  line,  her  motors  warm. 
Mr.  Faris  was  standing  beside  it,  and  not  far  away, 
Mr.  Hamlin  and  a number  of  other  officials  were 
waiting. 

“It’s  about  time  you  got  here,  Todd,”  Mr.  Faris 
said  with  a smile. 

Then  he  stopped  quickly.  Above  the  collar  of  the 
flying  coat,  he  saw  Barry’s  face — not  that  of  Todd 
Kelso. 

“See  here,  Barry,”  he  said  quickly.  “Did  Kelso 
ask  you  to  do  this?” 

“Read  Point  Seven,”  Barry  said,  and  handed  Mr. 
Faris  the  contract. 

Mr.  Faris  opened  the  contract  and  read  Point 
Seven,  which  said:  “If  the  pilot  is  unable  to  fly, 

notice  must  be  given  at  least  five  hours  before  the 
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time  of  the  take-off,  unless  he  can  provide  a sub- 
stitute who  has  good  flying  credentials/’ 

“All  right,  young  man!”  said  Mr.  Faris. 

“Thanks,  Mr.  Faris!”  cried  Barry. 

In  almost  no  time  at  all  he  was  in  the  cockpit, 
gunning  the  motor. 

The  new  Starwing  plane  hit  the  runway  with  its 
tail  in  the  air.  The  motor  roared.  The  plane 
lifted,  and  soon  it  was  climbing  like  a bird. 

Never  had  Barry  felt  such  power — a touch  of  the 
stick,  and  the  plane  banked.  It  dived,  it  rose,  it 
dipped,  and  it  climbed. 

Barry  was  very  happy.  He  was  flying  a new 
Starwing!  He  climbed  up,  up — eight  thousand  feet 
— ten  thousand  feet!  He  circled  for  a time  to  get 
the  feel  of  the  ship.  Then  he  climbed  to  thirteen 
thousand  feet. 

The  contract  said  ten  loops.  He  went  into  the 
first  one,  up  and  over.  He  had  nine  more  to  go.  Up 
and  over.  Up  and  over. 

Barry’s  eyes  lighted  with  a wild  fire.  This  plane 
was  perfection.  It  was  part  of  the  sky,  the  wind, 
the  clouds— it  was  a bird! 

Up  and  over.  Up  and  over.  Seven — eight — 

nine — ten  times!  He  glanced  at  the  altimeter,  which 
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still  read  thirteen  thousand.  He  could  loop  this 
plane  all  day  without  losing  altitude.  He  nosed  the 
plane  higher,  to  fourteen  thousand  feet. 

The  contract  called  for  six  dives.  Barry  tight- 
ened his  belt  and  kicked  the  stick.  He  hoped  the 
wings  would  stay  on.  Down  he  fell,  and  saw  the 
brown  earth  coming  up.  Seconds  were  minutes  in 
that  sudden  drop.  The  motor  roared  and  the  wind 
screamed.  Now  was  the  time  to  pull  out,  so  he 
pulled  back  on  the  stick.  The  instruments  were 
blurred  in  front  of  him,  but  the  plane  nosed  upward 
again  and  roared  back  into  the  sky. 

The  sudden  change  forced  Barry’s  head  down 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  tried  to  read  the  altimeter, 
but  the  blood  had  left  his  head,  and  for  a while 
he  was  blinded.  He  knew  the  plane  was  climbing 
again,  but  not  until  it  was  well  on  the  way  up  could 
he  see  clearly  again. 

At  once  he  started  into  another  dive.  Up  into  the 
sky  he  flew,  and  then  down,  down,  down,  like  a fall- 
ing star!  Again  and  again  he  did  it,  until  he  had 
only  one  more  dive  to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  dive,  the  plane  sud- 
denly turned  over.  Barry  didn’t  realize  how  he 
righted  it  again.  All  he  knew  was  that  he  could  see 
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the  hangars  of  Starwing  Field  coming  up  to  him. 
They  seemed  to  be  coming  closer  and  closer. 

Barry  had  to  do  something  quickly  in  order  to 
make  a good  landing.  Men  were  running  to  get  out 
of  his  way.  ‘Tull  that  stick  back,”  he  said  to  him- 
self. He  pulled  back  on  the  stick  with  all  his  strength. 
He  thought  the  wings  would  drop  off  the  plane. 
The  air  screamed  past  him,  and  the  motor  sounded 
like  thunder,  but  he  brought  the  ship  in  safely  after 
that  last  dive. 

Men  came  running  toward  him.  At  the  head  of 
the  group  was  Mr.  Hamlin. 


“Wonderful,  Kelso!”  he  shouted.  “That  was  great 
work,  old  man!” 

Barry  Martin  took  off  his  helmet  and  goggles. 
“Sorry,  Mr.  Hamlin,”  he  said.  “Mr.  Kelso  was 
sick  and  couldn’t  make  the  test.” 

“What?  You — Barry?  Well,  young  man,  you 
win,”  said  Mr.  Hamlin.  “You’ve  given  the  plane  a 
great  test,  and  it’ll  bring  us  big  orders.” 

Barry  grinned  happily.  Then  Mr.  Hamlin  spoke 
again. 

“You  have  a new  job.  You  are  now  a pilot  of  the 
Starwing  Company.” 

Barry  could  scarcely  find  words  of  thanks.  As  he 
was  leaving  the  flying  field,  he  met  the  chief  engineer. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Faris!”  Barry  called  to  him.  “I  made 
it — Mr.  Hamlin  gave  me  a job.” 

“Great!”  said  Mr.  Faris.  “You  certainly  should 
have  a job,  after  that  show  today.  You  won’t  find 
it  all  fun  working  here,  of  course,  but  you  won’t 
mind  hard  work.  You’ll  like  Steve  Cline  and  Tiny 
Hooper  when  you  get  to  know7  them.  You’ve  met 
Steve  and  Tiny,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  Barry  said,  “but  they  may  not  remember 
me  now.  I met  both  of  them  some  time  ago,  over 
at  the  flying  school.” 
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Mr.  Faris  and  Barry  walked  across  the  open  yard 
to  the  pilots’  building.  Men  were  busy  all  over  the 
field,  and  noise  filled  the  air.  Two  planes  were  being 
warmed  up  in  front  of  the  hangars.  Overhead, 
a huge  plane  circled  into  the  wind.  The  sound  of 
machinery  came  from  the  open  windows  of  the  as- 
sembly plant,  and  tractors  clattered  on  the  runway 
that  led  to  the  shops. 

Barry  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  now  a 
part  of  all  this,  a part  of  this  big  industry  which  was 
building  the  best  planes  in  the  world.  He  decided 
he  would  read  all  the  books  on  airplanes  that  he 
could  get.  He  would  learn  how  planes  were  made. 
He  would  make  himself  worthy  of  piloting  these 
great  giants  of  the  air. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  building  in  flying 
clothes  were  the  two  pilots,  Steve  Cline  and  Tiny 
Hooper. 

“Barry  Martin’s  a junior  pilot  with  this  company 
now,”  said  Mr.  Faris. 

“This  lad  a Starwing  pilot?”  exclaimed  Steve. 
“Isn’t  he  too  young?” 

“How  long  have  you  been  flying?”  asked  Tiny 
Hooper. 

“Three  years,”  Barry  answered. 
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“Old-timer!”  said  Tiny,  with  a grin. 

Barry  was  about  to  answer,  but  Mr.  Faris  saved 
him  the  trouble. 

“You  saw  what  he  did  with  that  plane  today. 
That  should  mean  something  to  you.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you’ll  do,  Barry,”  said  Steve  Cline. 

“Wait  until  you’ve  tested  a few  more,”  laughed 
Tiny  Hooper. 

“I  hope  I get  the  chance,”  replied  Barry. 

Mr.  Faris  led  Barry  into  the  building  and  took  him 

i 

from  room  to  room,  showing  him  where  the  pilots 
slept,  where  they  ate,  and  where  they  changed  their 
clothes.  Then  he  went  away. 

Barry  felt  lonely.  He  went  back  to  the  doorway, 
where  Steve  and  Tiny  were  talking  together.  If 
they  had  only  spoken  to  him  again,  Barry  would 
have  felt  better.  He  was  afraid  they  might  not  be 
interested  in  him,  because  he  was  so  young. 

“Well,  so  long,  fellows,”  said  Barry  at  last,  and 
walked  away. 

The  men  nodded  without  looking  up. 

“I’ll  make  those  two  fellows  like  me!”  said  Barry 
to  himself. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  he  worked  very  hard. 
He  talked  with  engineers  and  mechanics,  learning 
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about  the  planes,  and  each. day  he  spent  several 
hours  in  flying  them. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  interested  in  Barry.  He  now  felt 
that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  giving  him  a job. 

One  day  he  spoke  to  Barry  in  his  office.  “You’re 
a good  person  to  have  around  this  place,”  he  said. 
“You’re  interested  in  everything  that’s  going  on. 
Some  day  you’ll  be  very  valuable  to  the  Starwing 
Company,  because  you’ll  know  all  about  each  plane 
you  test.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Barry.  He  left  the  office 
happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  won  Mr.  Hamlin’s 
confidence. 

Barry  Becomes  Steve’s  Friend 

One  morning,  not  long  after  this,  there  was  trouble 
at  Starwing  Field.  It  came  unexpectedly,  as  trouble 
often  does.  Barry  did  not  know  anything  had  hap- 
pened until  the  man  in  the  control  tower  sounded 
the  crash  alarm.  Everyone  at  the  field  heard  it,  and 
soon  they  all  knew  why  the  alarm  had  been  given. 

Tiny  Hooper  had  ground-looped  a new  plane  that 
Mr.  Hamlin  planned  to  put  on  the  market! 

It  was  a small  plane,  just  the  type  for  a business 
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man  who  wanted  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in 
a hurry.  The  blueprints  of  the  plane  showed  that 
it  had  both  speed  and  comfort.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  sure 
the  company  could  sell  a great  many  of  them. 

But  an  airplane  in  blueprint  and  an  airplane  in  the 
air  are  two  different  things.  Tiny  Hooper  had 
shown  that.  He  had  put  the  ship  through  all  kinds 
of  air  tests,  but  when  it  came  to  landing  it,  he  had 
had  trouble.  His  descent  might  have  been  too  fast, 
for  he  had  hit  the  ground  hard.  One  wheel  and  a 
wing  tip  had  touched,  and  he  had  gone  into  a whirl 
that  had  bent  the  propeller  into  the  shape  of  a 
hairpin. 

As  the  alarm  sounded,  Barry  jumped  upon  the 
fire  truck  and  rode  to  the  wreck.  His  first  thought 
was  of  Tiny. 

“I  hope  he’s  safe,”  he  thought,  as  the  truck  tore 
across  the  field. 

When  the  truck  reached  the  plane,  Tiny  Hooper 
was  crawling  out  of  the  cockpit. 

“Are  you  all  right?”  shouted  Barry,  and  ran 
toward  Tiny. 

“I’ve  nothing  but  a scratched  shoulder,”  said  Tiny. 

“What  happened?”  asked  Barry. 

“Wish  I knew,”  said  Tiny.  “There  may  be  some- 
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thing  wrong  with  that  ship,  or  maybe  it’s  the  way  I 
handled  it.  I’m  afraid  Hamlin  will  say  I can’t  fly 
any  more!” 

Barry  was  sorry  to  see  Tiny  having  trouble.  A 
good  test  pilot  always  feels  very  unhappy  over  a 
crash,  even  when  no  one  is  hurt. 

Mechanics  were  removing  the  wreck  when  Mr. 
Hamlin  arrived. 

“What’s  wrong?”  he  asked. 

Tiny  Hooper  explained  what  he  thought  had 
caused  the  trouble. 

“I’m  sorry  it  happened,”  said  Mr.  Hamlin.  “A. 
man  from  the  West  will  be  here  tomorrow  to  buy 
twenty  of  these  planes.  The  sale  is  off,  if  the  plane 
won’t  stand  testing.  We  can’t  sell  planes  that 
won’t  fly.” 

All  that  Tiny  Hooper  could  say  was,  “I’m  sorry, 
sir.” 

Mr.  Hamlin  turned  to  one  of  the  mechanics. 
“When  will  the  second  plane  of  this  type  be  ready?” 
he  asked. 

“It’ll  be  off  the  assembly  line  at  two  this  after- 
noon,” answered  the  mechanic. 

Mr.  Hamlin  walked  over  to  the  telephone  and 
called  Steve  Cline  at  the  pilots’  building.  “One  of 
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our  buyers  is  asking  for  a demonstration  of  the  new 
plane.  What  do  you  think  about  it?” 

“I’ll  fly  it  for  you,”  Steve  returned. 

“Tiny  Hooper  has  had  trouble  with  the  other  one. 
It  may  be  dangerous,”  said  Mr.  Hamlin. 

“I  still  think  I can  fly  it,”  said  Steve. 

“All  right,  then,  if  you  think  it’s  safe,”  replied  Mr. 
Hamlin. 

That  afternoon,  Barry  followed  some  of  the  officials 
and  the  workers  to  the  field  to  watch  the  demonstra- 
tion. Steve  got  into  the  cockpit  and  started  the 
motors. 

The  tail  lifted.  The  plane  was  off  the  ground.  It 
had  gone  up  only  five  or  six  feet  when  it  dropped 
down  again,  and  the  landing  wheels  hit  the  runway 
with  a bang.  Everyone  knew  that  was  not  the  kind 
of  take-off  Steve  Cline  usually  made. 

Steve  was  soon  in  the  air  again,  but  as  the  plane 
lifted,  those  who  were  watching  saw  that  the  land- 
ing gear  had  cracked  on  the  take-off,  and  that  one  of 
the  wheels  was  out  of  place.  Surely  Steve  Cline  did 
not  know  of  the  damage  to  the  ship,  for  he  climbed 
up  into  the  sky  as  if  nothing  were  wrong.  How 
could  they  let  him  know  that  he  was  now  in  great 
danger  of  a crack-up  when  he  landed? 
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The  crash  alarm  sounded,  and  every  man  ran  to 
his  post  on  the  field.  Barry  hurried  to  a hangar  and 
called  to  the  field  man  to  roll  a plane  out  on  the  run- 
way. He  picked  up  a landing- wheel  tire  and  threw 
it  into  the  cockpit. 

In  a moment  he  was  in  the  plane,  taking  off  into 
the  wind.  The  plane  climbed  and  climbed  as  Barry 
tried  to  reach  Steve  and  warn  him.  If  Steve  could 
only  know  that  the  landing  gear  on  his  plane  was 
damaged,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  plane  in 
without  any  harm.  He  would  have  to  ground-loop 
in  order  to  land,  but  he  could  do  that  easily.  Barry 
had  once  seen  him  do  it  without  even  scratching  the 
fuselage. 

Finally  Barry  caught  up  with  Steve.  He  held  up 
the  spare  tire  and  pointed  to  the  landing  gear  on 
Steve’s  plane.  Steve  nodded,  and  waved  at  Barry 
to  show  that  he  understood.  Then  he  headed  the 
plane  downward  and  soon  brought  it  safely  back  to 
the  airfield. 

“Thanks,  old  man,”  he  said  to  Barry,  with  a smile. 

“That  was  quick  thinking  and  acting,  my  boy,” 
said  Mr.  Hamlin.  “This  plane  is  not  quite  ready  to 
sell,  and  we  nearly  lost  a pair  of  good  pilots  in  dis- 
covering it.” 
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Barry  Wins  Tiny’s  Friendship 


Everything  went  well  for  Barry  in  the  weeks  that 
followed.  He  was  often  called  into  Mr.  Hamlin’s 
office  to  go  over  the  blueprints  of  a new  plane. 
Steve  had  been  with  him  much  of  the  time  since  the 
day  Barry  had  warned  him  about  the  landing  gear. 
Barry  was  very  happy.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Hamlin 
and  Steve  thought  him  a good  Starwing  pilot. 

One  day  when  Barry  wasn’t  working,  he  saw  Tiny 
Hooper  preparing  to  test  Starwing  41.  ‘‘How’s  it 
going?”  Barry  asked. 

“That’s  what  I wonder,”  Tiny  replied. 

He  had  already  tested  the  plane  for  rate  of  climb 
and  for  altitude.  Now  he  had  to  test  the  ailerons. 
From  doors  in  two  sand  boxes  under  the  wings,  wires 
were  fastened  to  the  forward  cockpit.  These  wires 
were  intended  to  let  out  sand  from  the  boxes,  one 
box  at  a time.  In  this  way,  the  pilot  could  find  the 
pressure  needed  on  the  stick  to  support  the  wing 
with  the  ailerons. 

As  Tiny  came  out  of  the  hangar,  he  said  to  Barry, 
“Want  to  go  up  in  this  one  with  me?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  exclaimed  Barry. 

He  was  excited,  not  because  he  was  going  up,  but 
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because  Tiny  had  asked  him  to  go.  He  ran  off  at 
once  for  his  jacket,  helmet,  and  goggles. 

In  about  ten  minutes  Barry  was  back.  He  got 
into  the  cockpit  behind  Tiny  and  settled  down  to 
enjoy  the  ride.  The  motor  roared,  and  the  plane 
moved  down  the  runway  like  a bird. 

Barry  smiled.  This  41  was  a nice  job.  It  climbed 
like  a monkey,  up,  up!  Soon  the  altimeter  read 
thousands  of  feet,  and  Barry  could  feel  that  the  air 
was  getting  much  colder. 

Tiny  leveled  off  the  plane  at  twelve  thousand  feet, 
and  Barry  heard  a sound  in  the  speaking  tube.  He 
picked  it  up. 

“Going  to  let  the  sand  out  of  the  left  wing,”  Tiny 
said  as  he  pulled  the  trip  wire. 

Barry  was  watching  the  box  under  the  left  wing. 
He  had  expected  to  see  the  sand  fall  out  in  fine  pieces. 
Instead,  it  came  in  large  chunks.  That  didn’t  seem 
right,  but  after  all,  the  sand  did  fall  out,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  do. 

Tiny  climbed  again,  this  time  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand feet. 

“Watch  that  right  wing,”  he  called  to  Barry 
through  the  tube. 

Barry  watched.  The  trap  door  opened,  but 
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nothing  happened.  No  sand  fell  out.  Barry  knew 
then  that  something  was  indeed  wrong.  “Tiny!”  he 
shouted.  “Tiny!” 

“What  is  it?”  Tiny  called  back. 

“The  sand  isn’t  falling  out  at  all,  now!”  said 
Barry. 

“I  just  found  that  out,”  Tiny  returned.  “They’ve 
put  in  wet  sand,  and  it’s  frozen  in  the  box!” 

“Not  so  good,”  Barry  said.  “If  you  try  to  land 
with  that  on  the  wing,  you’ll  crack  up.” 

After  a moment  Tiny  asked,  “Got  your  safety 
belt  fastened?” 

“Yes,”  Barry  answered. 

“Well,  hold  everything,”  called  Tiny. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  cried  Barry. 

“I’m  going  to  try  some  tricks!”  shouted  Tiny. 

For  ten  minutes  he  dived  and  climbed  and  rocked 
the  wings,  trying  to  shake  out  the  frozen  sand,  but 
it  was  of  no  use. 

“Too  bad  to  crash  this  ship,”  Tiny  called  back  at 
last,  “but  it  won’t  be  the  first  one.  Our  only  chance 
is  to  jump  out!” 

“No,  no!”  cried  Barry.  “There  must  be  some 
other  way.  Hold  the  wing  up,  Tiny.  Maybe  I can 
climb  out  there  and  unfasten  the  box.” 
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“Not  a chance/’  Tiny  said.  “It’ll  be  too  cold  for 
you.  I’ll  go  down  to  eight  thousand  feet  and  let 
you  jump.  Then  I’ll  pick  a field,  and  I’ll  jump.” 
“Oh,  no!”  said  Barry  again.  “Let  me  try!  This 
is  Mr.  Hamlin’s  prize  model,  and  we  mustn’t  crash.” 
Barry  found  a wrench  and  stuck  it  in  his  belt.  He 
arranged  the  straps  of  his  parachute.  “I’m  going 
out  on  that  wing,”  he  said.  “If  I slip  off,  I can  use 
the  chute.  It’s  worth  a chance.” 
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Slowly,  carefully,  Barry  let  himself  down  on  the 
icy  lower  wing.  The  wind  cut  at  him  like  a knife. 
When  he  had  covered  half  the  way  to  the  wing  tip, 
the  wind  took  him  off  his  feet.  He  started  to  fall, 
but  he  grabbed  the  lift  wire  and  held  on.  His  hands 
felt  frozen  and  his  legs  were  shaking.  He  moved  his 
feet  slowly,  one  at  a time,  holding  on  to  the  lift  wire 
very  firmly! 

As  he  got  nearer  the  sand  box,  he  slipped  his  hand 
along  the  lift  wire.  Then  he  reached  out  and  found 
the  N-strut,  which  was  better  to  hold  onto. 

Barry  got  down  on  his  knees.  He  took  the  wrench 
from  his  belt  and  unfastened  the  box  of  sand.  It 
was  slow  work.  His  fingers  had  lost  their  feeling, 
but  he  could  still  move  them.  The  wind  whistled 
through  the  wires,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold. 

Suddenly  the  box  fell,  and  the  plane  gave  an  un- 
expected jerk. 

Barry  thought  he  would  fall  into  space.  Then 
Tiny  leveled  the  plane,  and  Barry  started  back  to  the 
cockpit.  The  trip  back  wouldn’t  have  been  so  hard 
if  he  hadn’t  been  so  cold.  For  a moment  he  won- 
dered if  he  could  make  it.  When  he  finally  climbed 
back  into  the  cockpit,  the  whole  trip  seemed  like 
a dream. 
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In  a few  minutes,  Tiny  Hooper  had  the  Starwing 
41  back  on  the  runway  of  Star  wing  Field,  but  he  was 
worried  about  Barry,  and  hurried  to  help  him  out  of 
the  cockpit. 

“I’m  all  right,  Tiny,”  said  Barry.  ‘Thanks  just 
the  same,  but  I can  make  it.” 

“You  know,”  Tiny  said,  “you’re  a great  fellow. 
We  haven’t  been  spending  much  time  together,  have 
we?  Things  are  going  to  be  different  from  now  on. 
Let’s  go  to  a movie  tonight.” 

Barry  smiled  happily.  “Nothing  I’d  like  better,” 
he  said,  as  they  walked  to  the  pilots’  building 
together. 

Barry  now  had  what  he  had  wanted  all  along,  the 
friendship  of  the  two  older  pilots,  Steve  and  Tiny. 

Barry  Becomes  a Senior  Pilot 

A few  days  later,  Mr.  Hamlin  called  Barry  to  his 
office. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you,  young  man,”  he  said,  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  young  pilot’s  shoulder. 

“Barry,”  he  continued,  “you’ve  done  a good  job. 
You  came  in  here  when  you  were  not  wanted  by  any 
of  us.  I thought  you  were  too  young.  Cline  and 
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Hooper  thought  so,  too.  Faris  was  the  only  one  who 
believed  in  you.  Well,  you’ve  made  good.  We  all 
like  you  and  want  you  to  stay,  and  I’m  making  you 
a senior  pilot.” 

“Thank  you,  sir!”  said  Barry,  too  surprised  to  say 
anything  more. 

Then  Mr.  Hamlin  continued:  “I’m  planning 

another  new  plane.  Engineers  tell  me  that  what  I 
plan  cannot  be  done,  but  I know  better.  We’re 
going  to  build  the  largest  and  finest  plane  that  man 
has  ever  seen.  It  will  be  a giant  flying  ship,  an  ocean 
liner  with  wings.  It  will  circle  the  world  not  only 
with  passengers,  but  with  freight.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?” 

“It  sounds  wonderful,  sir!”  exclaimed  Barry. 

“It  will  fly  above  all  storms,  where  no  ship  has 
ever  flown  before,”  went  on  Mr.  Hamlin.  “It  will 
go  five  hundred  miles  an  hour.  A world  cruise  by 
air  is  really  what  I’m  planning.” 

“Oh,”  said  Barry,  “you  mean  a sort  of  sky- 
cruiser!” 

“You’ve  got  it,  Barry!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamlin. 
“Skycruiser — that’s  the  name  I’ve  been  looking  for. 
We’ll  call  it  the  Starwing  Skycruiser,  and  you’ll  be 
the  first  pilot  to  fly  it!” 
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Dictionary  Work 


I.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of 
each  of  the  words  below.  Write  a sentence  using 
each  word. 

labeled  horizon  reptile 

emergency  patrol  contract 

neutral  credentials  confidence 

II.  Each  word  below  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
Use  your  dictionary  and  write  sentences  to  show  the 
different  meanings  for  each  word. 

wrench  model  banked  close 

III.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  words  which  you 
could  use  instead  of  the  underlined  words  in  the 
sentences  below. 

1.  The  tractors  clattered  as  they  went  down 
the  field. 

2.  The  schooner  was  rescued  by  the  Clipper. 

3.  The  descent  of  the  plane  was  too  rapid. 

4.  The  helicopter  was  hovering  over  our  heads. 

IV.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables, 
using  your  dictionary: 

disappeared  horizontally  unexpectedly 

demonstration  officials  surrounded 
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How  Other  Children  Live 

Boys  and  girls  everywhere  are  more  interested  in 
other  young  people  than  they  ever  have  been  before. 
Children  in  America,  for  example,  want  to  know 
how  other  boys  and  girls  live,  how  they  dress,  what 
their  homes  are  like,  and  what  they  think  and  do. 
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Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  ancestors  of 
most  American  children  came  from  other  countries 
to  settle  in  America?  They  brought  with  them  then- 
different  religions,  their  different  literature  and  music, 
and  their  different  customs  of  living.  All  of  these 
things  have  helped  to  make  America  the  nation  it 
is  today. 


What  children  are  you  most  interested  in  hearing 
about?  What  games  or  folk  dances  from  other 
countries  have  you  learned?  What  stories  have  you 
read  about  children  from  other  countries? 
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Up  the  Hill 

Tadek  stood  by  the  bakery  window,  but  instead  of 
seeing  what  was  inside,  he  was  drawing  in  his  mind 
the  frost  pattern  that  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
window.  Aniela  knew  what  he  was  thinking.  She 
nearly  always  knew  what  Tadek  was  thinking. 
Ever  since  that  time  when  she  had  been  kept  at 
home  with  a broken  leg,  she  had  known  that  Tad 
wanted  to  draw  everything  he  saw.  He  had  drawn 
pictures  for  her  to  keep  her  happy,  and  together  they 
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had  laughed  at  his  drawings  of  hens,  of  their  father 
playing  the  organ,  and  of  other  people  and  things. 

Aniela,  too,  thought  the  frost  pattern  was  lovely, 
but  she  was  more  interested  in  seeing  what  was 
inside  the  bakery.  She  stood  on  her  tiptoes  and 
pressed  her  nose  close  to  the  clear  part  of  the  glass 
above  the  frost. 

She  could  see  dazzling  paper  stars  and  colored 
hearts  that  hung  froim  the  ceiling.  She  could  see 
candy  canes,  candy  toys,  piles  of  cakes,  and  best  of 
all,  a gingerbread  Santa  with  sugar  buttons. 

“Oh!”  sighed  Aniela.  “It  smells  so  good,  and  I’m 
so  hungry!” 

Tadek  sniffed  as  if  he  might  also  be  hungry,  and 
they  took  one  more  look  at  the  delicious  cakes. 
Then  Tadek  said,  “Come,  Aniela,  it’s  a long  walk 
up  the  hill.  Soon  the  stars  will  be  out.  It’s  almost 
time  for  supper.” 

The  thought  of  supper  made  him  break  into  a run, 
and  Aniela  had  to  run  fast  or  be  left  behind.  The 
snow  crunched  and  squeaked  under  their  feet  as  they 
raced  along  the  street.  Everyone  they  passed  car- 
ried bundles.  High  overhead,  ropes  of  green  were 
stretched  across  the  street  from  the  lamp  posts. 
Bells  jingled  as  a horse  and  sleigh  passed.  Chickens, 
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geese,  and  turkeys,  stiff  with  cold,  hung  outside  the 
butcher  shop. 

It  was  cold!  Around  the  comer  and  up  the  hill 
the  children  ran.  As  they  neared  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Tadek  and  Aniela  could  see  the  lighted  windows  of 
their  own  home. 

“Look,”  said  Aniela,  pointing  up  over  the  church 
steeple.  “There’s  the  first  star!” 

They  gazed  at  the  star  as  it  twinkled  in  the  clear 
winter  sky,  and  each  made  a wish.  Aniela  wished 
for  some  of  the  cakes  she  had  seen  in  the  bakery 
window.  Tad  wished  that  he  could  learn  how  to 
paint  a good  picture  of  the  sky  and  the  star  over  the 
church  steeple. 

As  they  ran  into  the  house,  Mama  called  to  them, 
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“Come  Aniela,  dear.  Off  with  your  things!  I need 
some  wood,  Tad.  Soon  Papa  will  be  here — and 
Grandmother  and  Grandfather/’ 

Aniela  helped  Mother  carry  in  dishes  of  food  to  the 
table.  Tad  brought  in  wood  for  the  kitchen  stove. 

By  the  time  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  ar- 
rived, the  glow  from  the  coal  stove  filled  the  living 
room,  and  the  table  was  loaded  with  favorite 
Christmas  dishes. 

When  they  were  all  seated  at  the  table,  Father 
rose  and  took  a small  cake  or  wafer.  He  broke  it 
and  shared  it  with  Grandmother,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  “May  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  have  the  new 
cow  you  have  been  wanting  for  so  long.” 

Each  one  at  the  table  took  a piece  of  the  wafer  as 
it  was  passed,  and  made  a wish  for  the  one  next 
to  him. 

When  Aniela’s  turn  came,  she  shared  the  wafer 
with  Tadek,  saying,  “I  wish  for  you,  dear  Tadek, 
that  you  may  find  a way  to  learn  how  to  paint 
pictures.” 

“Painting  is  no  way  to  make  a living,”  said  Father. 
Then  he  remembered  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  so  he 
spoke  more  cheerfully.  “There  is  to  be  a painter 
fellow  here  soon,  to  paint  a picture  on  one  of  the 
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church  walls.  Perhaps  he’ll  give  you  a job  helping 
him.” 

He  laughed  as  he  said  it,  but  Aniela  did  not  smile. 
She  thought,  “There  may  be  a way.” 

On  Christmas  Day,  as  Tad  and  Aniela  walked 
down  the  hill  to  church,  Tad  stopped  and  called  out, 
“Oh,  look,  Aniela!  It’s  like  a Christmas  card.  See 
how  blue  the  sky  is!  See  how  the  bell  tower  of  the 
church  stands  out  against  it.” 

He  shut  his  eyes  for  a moment  and  made  strange 
motions  through  the  air  with  his  hands.  Aniela 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  remember  what  he  saw, 
so  that  he  could  draw  a picture  of  it. 

They  entered  the  church,  and  Tadek  looked  at 
the  bare  wall  that  was  waiting  for  the  picture  to  be 
painted  upon  it  after  Christmas.  “If  only  I could 
paint  well  enough  to  do  it,”  he  thought. 

Christmas  Day  ended  all  too  soon.  It  was  the 
end  of  Aniela’s  birthday,  too.  Now  she  was  ten. 

“Old  enough,”  said  Mama,  “to  make  beds  and  to 
start  supper  before  I get  home  from  the  factory.” 
Aniela  looked  ashamed,  for  she  knew  that  some- 
times she  forgot  to  do  these  things.  She  knew  that 
Mamusia  worked  hard  four  days  each  week  at  the 
shirt  factory.  “Mamusia”  was  a Polish  name  the 
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children  gave  their  mother.  It  meant  “Mother  dear.” 

Father  got  very  little  money  for  playing  the  organ 
in  church.  He  had  several  pupils,  to  whom  he  gave 
music  lessons.  Tadek  earned  five  dollars  a week, 
driving  a mule  at  the  coal  mine.  But  the  money 
came  in  slowly.  Meanwhile,  there  was  rent  to  be 
paid,  and  coal  and  food  had  to  be  bought. 

Aniela  was  glad  to  get  back  to  school  after  the 
Christmas  vacation  and  to  see  her  teacher,  Miss 
Bauer.  As  usual,  the  children  started  the  day’s 
work  by  singing  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
Aniela  loved  to  sing.  When  she  came  to  the  part 
of  the  song  about  “the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave,”  she  knew  that  it  meant  America,  so 
she  always  sang  it  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

After  the  singing,  Miss  Bauer  spoke  to  the  children. 
“We  are  going  to  learn  something  about  Europe,” 
she  said.  “Suppose  you  choose  a country  of  Europe 
and  learn  all  you  can  about  it.  You  may  get  . your 
parents  to  help  you.  Then  we  could  have  a party. 
You  might  dress  in  the  costume  of  the  country  you 
choose,  and  bring  some  special  foods  like  those 
eaten  in  that  country.” 

There  was  much  clapping  of  hands,  which  showed 
how  well  the  children  liked  the  idea. 
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“Now  each  of  you  choose  a country/’  she  said. 
One  child  chose  England,  another  chose  France. 
Cecelia’s  turn  came  before  Aniela’s,  and  she  chose 
Poland.  How  disappointed  Aniela  was! 

“I  was  going  to  choose  Poland,”  she  said,  when 
her  turn  came. 

You  may  learn  about  Poland,  too,  if  you  like,” 
said  Miss  Bauer.  “You  may  be  able  to  find  some 
things  that  are  different  from  those  Cecelia  finds.” 
Aniela  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  her  mother  and 
father  about  the  plan  for  the  geography  program. 
After  school,  she  ran  all  the  way  home,  through  the 
gate,  and  up  the  stairs,  and  was  calling  “Papa! 
Papa!”  before  the  door  closed  behind  her. 
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Together  Aniela  and  her  father  sat  beside  the  fire 
and  talked  about  Poland.  “Your  mother  has  a 
dress  that  she  used  to  wear  in  the  old  country,” 
said  her  father.  “It  is  striped  in  orange,  green, 
brown,  white,  red,  and  blue.” 

“Oh,  I wish  Mother’s  dress  were  spangled,  like 
the  one  Cecelia  says  she  will  wear,”  said  Aniela. 
“Cecelia  is  going  to  wear  flowers  in  her  hair,  too.” 
Her  father  looked  at  her  for  a moment.  “My  dear 
child,”  he  said,  “do  you  know  that  your  mother 
came  from  the  very  heart  of  Poland,  where  there  are 
fields  of  grain  and  green  pastures?  There  are  brown, 
plowed  fields  and  blue  and  white  field  flowers.  That 
is  what  your  mother’s  dress  means.  The  colors  are 
from  Mother  Earth  herself.” 

Aniela’s  eyes  opened  wide  in  surprise.  “Oh,  I 
didn’t  know  that,”  she  said.  “Papa,  tell  me  about 
it  again,  and  I’ll  write  it  down.” 

Her  father  did  so,  and  also  told  her  about  some 
famous  men  and  women  who  had  come  to  America 
from  Poland. 

That  evening,  Tadek  helped  her  draw  a colored 
map  of  Poland.  Then  he  made  pictures  of  farm- 
houses with  flowers  growing  near  them  and  peasants 
working  in  the  fields.  Papa  copied  a lovely  Polish 
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Christmas  song  that  Aniela  liked,  and  Tad  decorated 
it  with  colored  pictures  of  singing  birds. 

Aniela  could  hardly  wait  for  the  time  to  come 
when  the  children  were  to  bring  their  things  to  school. 
Finally  the  day  arrived.  From  every  corner  of  the 
small  town  came  boys  and  girls  in  their  chosen  cos- 
tumes. Most  of  them  wore  clothes  that  their  parents 
had  brought  from  the  old  country.  Some  of  them 
carried  baskets  of  food.j 

Cecelia  looked  just  as  pretty  as  Aniela  thought  she 
would  in  her  spangled  jacket,  skirt  trimmed  with 
ribbons,  and  high  red  boots. 

Just  as  the  time  came  for  Aniela  to  give  her  part 
in  the  program,  someone  knocked  at  the  school- 
room door.  Miss  Bauer  opened  the  door,  and  a 
strange  man  walked  into  the  room.  He  talked  to 
Miss  Bauer  in  a low  voice  for  a moment.  Then  he 
sat  down  near  the  front  of  the  room. 

At  first,  Aniela  was  sorry  that  this  stranger  had 
come  in,  but  he  looked  friendly  and  seemed  to  be 
having  a good  time.  She  forgot  about  him  as  she 
told  the  children  about  her  costume  and  sang  her 
favorite  Polish  Christmas  song.  She  sang  the  song  a 
second  time,  and  all  the  children  sang  with  her. 

When  the  party  was  over,  and  the  children  were 
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about  to  go  home,  Miss  Bauer  said,  “Aniela,  please 
stay  for  a few  minutes  when  the  others  have  gone.” 
Aniela  looked  surprised.  What  could  Miss  Bauer 
want?  She  waited  quietly  while  the  teacher  talked 
with  the  visitor. 

Then  Miss  Bauer  went  back  to  where  Aniela  sat 
and  took  her  by  the  hand.  “Someone  would  like  to 
speak  to  you,”  she  said.  She  led  Aniela  to  the  visitor. 

The  stranger  smiled  at  Aniela.  “Do  you  know 
that  your  dress  is  just  like  the  one  my  mother  used 
to  wear  in  Poland?”  he  said.  “I  am  glad  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  colors  in  it.  When  I am  painting 
the  picture  on  the  church  wall,  I shall  think  of  you.” 
Aniela’ s eyes  opened  wide.  A painter!  The  very 
one  who  was  going  to  paint  the  picture  on  the  church 
wall.  Wasn’t  that  wonderful?  How  she  wished 
that  Tadek  were  there! 

Then  she  thought,  “If  he  likes  my  dress,  perhaps 
he  will  like  me.  Perhaps  I can  tell  him  how  much 
Tadek  wants  to  paint.” 

She  began  to  tell  him  everything  all  at  once. 

“My  brother  can  draw.  He  can  paint,  too.  He 
thinks  all  the  time  about  painting  and  drawing.  He 
works  in  the  mine,  but  at  night,  when  supper  is  over, 
he  draws  pictures.” 
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She  stopped  for  breath  and  looked  around.  Miss 
Bauer  and  the  painter  were  both  smiling. 

The  painter  held  in  his  hand  the  Christmas  song 
that  Tad  had  decorated.  He  looked  at  the  pictures 
of  the  birds  for  a long  time.  Then  he  said,  “Your 
brother  did  this?” 

Aniela  nodded.  She  could  not  speak. 

“It’s  beautiful,”  said  the  painter.  “Your  brother 
shouldn’t  be  working  in  a mine.  He  has  a real  gift. 
I should  like  to  see  this  boy.  Doesn’t  your  father 
want  your  brother  to  learn  to  draw  and  paint?” 

Aniela  hung  her  head.  She  didn’t  want  to  say 
anything  against  her  dear  papa. 
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“Mamusia  wants  Tad  to  paint,  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,”  she  said,  finally.  “But 
Papa  says  no  one  can  make  a living  that  way.” 
“Perhaps  your  father  is  right,”  said  the  painter. 
“Sometimes  painters  do  go  hungry,  but  they  love 
drawing  and  painting  more  than  they  do  food.  I’ll 
talk  with  your  father.  We’ll  see!” 

He  smiled  again  at  Aniela.  Suddenly  she  felt 
warm  and  happy  inside.  Something  wonderful  was 
going  to  happen!  She  knew  it. 

She  felt  she  must  get  home.  She  must  tell  some- 
one or  she  would  burst.  She  picked  up  her  basket, 
and  without  stopping  to  say  good-by,  ran  as  fast  as 
she  could  go  out  of  the  school,  around  the  corner, 
and  up  the  hill  toward  home. 

As  soon  as  she  opened  the  door,  Aniela  knew  that 
Mamusia  was  home  from  work.  In  some  way,  the 
house  was  always  different  when  her  mother  was 
at  home.  Aniela  was  so  out  of  breath  at  first  that 
she  couldn’t  say  a word,  and  her  mother  knew  that 
something  unusual  had  happened. 

“Oh,  Mamusia!”  cried  Aniela.  “The  painter  who 
is  going  to  paint  the  wall  of  the  church  came  to  our 
party.  He  saw  the  pictures  that  Tadek  made.  He 
wants  to  help  Tad  to  become  an  artist!” 
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Aniela  danced  around  the  kitchen  while  her  mother 
smiled  happily  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  one  corner 
of  her  apron. 

Just  then  Tadek  came  in.  He  no  sooner  saw 
Aniela  in  her  colorful  dress  than  he  began  to  plan 
how  he  could  draw  a picture  of  her,  with  Mama  sit- 
ting close  by.  Aniela  told  him  quickly  about  the 
school  party  and  the  painter. 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful,  Tadek?”  said  Aniela,  but 
Tadek  only  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  He  hadn’t 
heard  a word  she  had  been  trying  to  tell  him! 

“Always  your  head  is  in  the  clouds,”  said  his 
mother.  So  Aniela  told  him  all  over  again,  and 
before  she  was  through,  Father  came  in.  The 
painter  had  already  talked  to  him. 

Father  spoke  to  Tadek,  “This  painter  fellow 
wants  you  to  go  to  see  him  tomorrow  and  bring  all 
the  drawings  you  have.  But  all  this  talk  of  making 
a living  with  painting — I don’t  know.” 

Tadek  was  so  excited  he  could  hardly  eat  his 
supper.  How  could  he  wait  until  tomorrow? 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  Tadek’ s work  was 
over  at  noon,  and  Mamusia  helped  him  get  ready  to 
visit  the  painter.  Then  she  watched  him  as  he  went 
down  the  street. 
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The  painter  was  high  up  on  a ladder,  working  at 
the  picture,  when  Tadek  tiptoed  into  the  church. 
There  were  so  many  people  going  in  and  out  that  the 
painter  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Tadek  waited 
and  waited.  He  twisted  and  turned. 

Finally  the  painter  looked  down  and  saw  Tadek. 
He  came  down  the  ladder  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“You  are  the  boy  who  wants  to  paint,  aren’t  you?” 

Tadek  nodded  and  tried  to  shake  hands  and  open 
his  package  of  drawings  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
papers  slipped  out  of  his  hands  and  fell  all  over  the 
stone  floor.  The  painter  helped  to  pick  them  up. 
He  laughed,  and  that  made  it  easier  for  Tadek  to 
talk  to  him. 

The  painter  looked  at  each  drawing  carefully. 
Tadek  couldn’t  tell  whether  he  liked  them  or  not. 

“You  have  a gift  not  given  to  many,”  he  said, 
“but  you  must  practice  drawing.  When  you  draw 
a person,  try  to  get  someone  to  sit  for  you,  so  you 
can  see  how  the  person  really  looks.  Yes,  you  must 
practice.  I’ll  help  you.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  practice,”  said  Tadek.  “I’ll  drawT  every 
night.” 

“Bring  your  drawings  to  me,  and  I’ll  tell  you  how 
to  improve  them,”  said  the  painter. 
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The  painter  talked  on  and  on.  Sometimes  he 
said  things  about  drawing  that  Tadek  did  not  under- 
stand, and  sometimes  he  said  things  that  Tadek  had 
always  known.  Tadek  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all 
his  life.  He  felt  that  he  could  stay  there  forever, 
watching  the  painter  at  work  and  listening  to  him. 
The  afternoon  ended  all  too  soon. 
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“Another  day  gone,”  said  the  painter  as  he  pulled 
a cover  over  the  picture.  “This  work  is  supposed 
to  be  finished  by  Easter,  and  if  all  goes  well,  it  will 
be.  Come  to  my  house  on  Friday  and  show  me 
what  you’ve  done.  Good-by  until  Friday.” 

“Till  Friday,”  Tadek  answered. 

Wings  seemed  to  lift  his  feet  as  he  ran  up  the  hill. 
He  burst  into  the  house  and  had  to  stop  to  take  a 
breath  before  he  could  say,  “Oh,  Aniela!  The  painter 
said  that  I should  paint  everything  I see  that  I find 
interesting.  I’ll  paint  a picture  of  the  mine  and  of 
Rosie,  the  mule.  He  told  me  to  have  people  sit  for 
me.  I’ll  paint  you!  I’ll — ” 

But  Aniela  had  something  else  on  her  mind. 
“Mamusia!”  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
mother’s  neck.  “We’re  going  to  give  our  program 
over  again.  Will  you  make  rolls  for  the  party?” 
“Don’t  move!”  exclaimed  Tad.  “I  want  to  draw 
you— you,  Mamusia,  with  Aniela.” 

He  began  to  draw,  to  get  the  lines  of  the  two 
figures  before  they  moved.  To  remember  them,  he 
shut  his  eyes  for  a second,  and  then  went  on  drawing. 

He.  was  so  interested  in  what  he  was  doing  that  he 
didn’t  notice  when  his  mother  got  up  to  get  supper 
ready.  He  looked  up  when  his  father  came  in. 
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“So  now  you  are  a painter,  I suppose,”  said  his 
father,  smiling. 

Tadek  only  shook  his  head  and  went  on  with  his 
drawing. 

All  winter,  Tad  put  in  evening  after  evening  at 
drawing  and  painting.  Every  night,  the  table  was 
cleared  quickly  after  supper  so  that  he  could  work. 

He  tried  to  put  the  winter  storms  down  on  paper. 
He  tried  to  show  how  the  wind  blew,  with  bending 
trees  and  blowing  skirts.  He  drew  his  father  play- 
ing the  violin,  his  mother  feeding  the  chickens,  and 
Aniela  playing  with  her  dolls. 

Once  he  drew  a picture  of  his  grandmother  feed- 
ing her  geese.  He  showed  her  round,  smiling  face, 
with  the  kerchief  tied  under  her  chin.  The  painter 
liked  that  one  especially  well. 

Every  moment  Tadek  could  spare,  he  spent  in  the 
church  with  the  painter.  One  day  just  before  Easter, 
he  came  home  in  great  excitement. 

“What  do  you  think?”  he  cried.  “Fm  helping 
paint  the  picture  on  the  church  wall!  The  painter 
gave  me  some  of  his  paints.  You’re  to  come  to 
church  on  Thursday  to  see  the  picture.  And  wait 
until  you  see  it!  Just  wait — there  is  another  sur- 
prise! It’s  something  special  you’ll  see!” 
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On  Thursday,  Mamusia  came  home  from  the 
factory  at  noon,  and  Tadek,  Aniela,  and  Father  were 
ready  and  waiting  for  her. 

The  painter  was  glad  to  see  them.  He  pulled 
aside  the  great  cloth  which  covered  the  wall.  At 
one  side  in  the  picture  were  miners  in  their  black- 
ened clothes  and  with  tired  faces  looking  toward  a 
shining  light. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  picture  were  acres  of 
waving  grain  with  flowers  growing  along  the  edge. 
Standing  knee-deep  in  the  blossoms  were  happy 
people — men,  women,  and  children— in  the  dress  of 
the  different  countries  from  which  they  had  come 
to  America. 


Tadek  looked  at  Mamusia  to  see  what  she  would 
say. 

But  she  said  nothing.  She  only  smiled  and  looked 
at  the  picture.  For  there,  right  in  front,  standing 
among  the  flowers  in  the  picture,  was  her  own 
Aniela  in  the  striped  Polish  dress! 

When  they  reached  home,  Father  said,  “This 
business  of  painting — I guess  you  are  right,  Mamusia. 
The  boy  should  not  be  working  in  a mine.  The 
painter  says  he  can  get  Tadek  into  a school  in  Phila- 
delphia, if  we  can  give  him  money  for  his  living.” 
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Mamusia’s  eyes  grew  brighter.  “I’ll  work  longer 
each  week  at  the  factory,”  she  said. 

Tadek  looked  at  his  father  and  then  at  Angela. 
Not  one  could  say  another  word.  Papa  went  to 
chop  wood,  and  Tadek  ran  to  help  him.  Mamusia 
hurried  about  getting  supper.  Aniela  went  upstairs 
to  get  a little  box  in  which  she  had  been  saving 
pennies  for  an  Easter  hat.  And  how  she  did  want 
a new  hat!  When  Aniela  came  down,  she  emptied 
the  pennies  onto  the  table. 

“You  won’t  be  sorry,  my  little  one,”  said  her 
mother.  “What  you  give  to  help  your  brother  will 
come  back  to  you  many  times  over.  Always  we  are 
happy  when  we  do  something  for  one  another.” 


The  Secret  Staircase 

Slowly  Pancho  left  his  little  blue  house  on  the  hill- 
top of  a village  in  Mexico.  He  carried  three  square 
tiles  on  his  head,  the  last  ones  his  father  had  made 
before  his  death  just  two  weeks  before.  The  tiles 
were  bound  together  by  a strong  rope  which  Pancho 
held  with  one  hand  to  keep  the  load  steady.  In  his 
white  homespun  jacket  and  trousers,  he  swung  down 
the  narrow  trail  to  the  market  far  below,  hoping 
to  sell  the  three  tiles. 
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His  mother  stood  in  the  yellow- trimmed  doorway 
and  waved  good-by  to  him. 

“Vaya  usted  con  Dios!”  she  called.  This  meant, 
“God  be  with  you!” 

Down  the  trail  Pancho  trudged  with  his  burden. 
The  load  was  heavy,  but  his  heart  was  still  heavier. 
If  he  sold  these  last  three  tiles,  what  could  he  do 
then  for  his  mother?  It  would  take  him  a long  time 
to  learn  to  make  good  tiles  like  those  his  father 
had  made. 

Red  clay  for  tiles  was  to  be  found  on  the  river 
bank.  The  brick  kiln  for  firing  the  tiles  stood  behind 
the  house.  Pancho  knew  that  it  would  take  several 
years,  and  that  he  would  need  to  have  much  skill 
before  he  could  make  tiles  good  enough  to  sell.  And 
in  the  meantime,  he  and  his  mother  had  no  way  of 
making  a living. 

“What  shall  I do?  What  shall  I do?”  The  words 
kept  time  with  his  bare  feet  on  the  earth. 

He  trudged  along  through  the  narrow  streets  with 
their  houses  of  rainbow  colors  and  their  gardens 
behind  mud-brick  walls.  As  he  walked  along,  he 
met  many  of  his  Indian  friends  who  called  out  a 
cheery  “Adios!”  They  were  not  so  poor  as  he. 
They  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  their  greetings  were  as 
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merry  as  they  could  make  them.  One  Indian  woman 
trotted  past  him  with  a basket  of  fresh  eggs  on  her 
head.  Another  old  woman  with  a turkey  under 
her  arm  brushed  so  close  to  him  that  the  turkey 
feathers  tickled  his  cheek. 

On  went  Pancho  with  his  last  three  tiles  until  he 
reached  the  village  park,  where  trees  with  sun- 
splashed  leaves  lined  the  walks.  In  the  middle  of 
the  park  was  a bright,  foaming  fountain,  where 
Indian  women  were  busy  filling  water  jars.  Children 
were  sitting  on  the  fountain’s  edge,  stringing  seeds 
that  had  fallen  from  the  trees.  Everywhere  laughter 
and  merry  calls  were  heard.  Everyone  except  Pan- 
cho had  a happy  heart. 

“What  shall  I do?  What  shall  I do?”  he  kept 
saying  to  himself. 

He  clattered  along  the  tile  walks  of  the  park  to  a 
long,  cobbled  road  that  led  downhill  to  the  market. 
From  the  little  church  at  the  market,  cheery  bells 
were  ringing.  Some  of  the  people  on  the  way  to 
market  stopped  at  the  church  to  pray. 

Indians  were  coming  from  all  the  villages  around, 
for  it  was  the  Saturday  market  day  for  them  all. 

Some  of  them  carried  baskets  of  bananas  and 
pineapples.  Others  carried  warm  blankets  of  scarlet 
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and  green  wool,  woven  in  designs  such  as  only 
Indians  can  make. 

As  Pancho  reached  the  busy  market  with  his  three 
tiles,  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  crowd  until  he 
found  a sunny  seat  on  a mud-brick  wall.  There  he 
settled  down  to  watch  the  people  buying  and  selling. 
As  he  watched,  a feeling  of  great  loneliness  came 
over  him.  What  could  he  take  to  market  the  next 
day  and  the  next  day  and  the  next  day? 

While  Pancho  was  looking  at  two  black  goats 
butting  each  other  in  a near-by  pen,  he  heard  some- 
one calling  to  him  in  Spanish. 

“Come  here,  boy!  You  have  three  tiles  exactly 
the  size  I want!” 

Like  all  village  Indians,  Pancho  understood  Span- 
ish. He  turned  quickly,  hopped  down  from  the  wall, 
and  faced  an  old  lady.  She  wore  a black  scarf 
around  her  head,  and  had  on  a black  dress  with  a 
patched  collar  and  a small  gold  pin.  Her  sandals 
were  old  and  worn. 

“Good  day,  senora!”  said  the  boy,  politely.  “Do 
you  wish  to  buy  my  tiles?” 

Soon  a bargain  was  made,  for  Mexicans  always 
bargain  before  buying,  and  then  the  three  tiles  be- 
longed to  the  old  lady. 
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“I  will  give  you  three  more  centavos  to  carry 
them  home  for  me,”  she  said.  Then  she  led  the  way 
up  the  hill. 

Pancho  was  surprised  when  she  turned  into  an 
old  street  which  had  once  been  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  the  village.  Nobles  had  lived  there  long 
ago,  in  the  days  when  Mexico  was  a Spanish  colony. 
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The  old  lady  took  a rusty  key  from  the  folds  of 
her  skirt  and  opened  a small  carved  door.  A knocker 
in  the  shape  of  a pig  hung  from  the  door. 

She  led  the  way  into  a cobbled  passage  that  went 
into  the  house,  and  moved  quickly  down  a long  tiled 
hallway.  Then  she  disappeared  through  a doorway 
far  beyond. 

As  Pancho  followed,  he  peered  into  the  rooms  he 
passed.  They  were  almost  bare.  Only  a few  pieces 
of  homemade  furniture  were  scattered  among  them. 
He  followed  the  senora  into  the  last  room. 

It  was  a queer  room.  The  ceiling  was  gone,  letting 
in  the  blue  sky.  Black  buzzards  perched  on  cracked 
walls,  and  a pile  of  tiles  lay  in  one  corner  on  the  bare 
ground. 

“Earthquake,”  explained  the  lady  in  black. 

“Si,  senora.  Yes,  senora,”  said  Pancho,  who 
thought  nothing  of  earthquakes. 

He  stood  for  a while,  looking  all  around  and  up  and 
down.  Then  he  said,  “Where  shall  I put  the  tiles, 
senora?” 

“With  the  other  tiles  in  the  corner,”  she  answered. 

Pancho  put  down  the  tiles  very  carefully.  He  felt 
sorry  for  the  old  lady.  It  would  cost  her  a great 
deal  to  restore  this  room,  and  she  seemed  poor. 
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“May  I help  you  lay  the  tiles  for  the  floor?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,  you  may  help  me,”  she  said,  “but  I can  use 
you  only  today.” 

Pancho  guessed  that  she  didn’t  have  enough  cen- 
tavos to  pay  him  for  more  than  one  day.  He 
would  work  hard  and  give  her  a good  start.  Pancho 
imagined  that  she  was  renting  this  cracked  old 
house  for  a few  centavos  a week. 

He  began  scraping  the  earth  with  a shovel  which 
he  found  in  one  corner. 

The  old  lady  left  him  and  moved  down  the  hall- 
way. Pancho  could  smell  beans  cooking,  and  it 
made  him  feel  quite  hungry. 

He  smoothed  out  the  earth  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  Then  he  laid  one  tile — his  own.  He  laid 
another  tile — his  own.  He  laid  a third  tile — his  own. 
Then  he  found  that  the  earth  was  not  quite  smooth 
enough  for  a fourth  tile.  He  took  a pick,  which  he 
found  in  the  corner  where  the  shovel  had  been,  and 
began  to  dig.  Suddenly  the  earth  fell  away,  and  he 
saw  a hole  below.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  cold  air 
rushing  into  his  face.  He  peered  down  into  the 
hole  and  saw  a small  stone  staircase  leading  down 
into  the  darkness! 
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His  heart  jumped.  His  mother  had  told  him 
about  secret  staircases  in  old  Spanish  houses.  At 
one  time,  she  had  been  a servant  in  a fine  Spanish 
home. 

Pancho  made  the  hole  a little  wider  and  crept 
through  it.  Then  he  slipped  down  the  worn  steps  of 
the  staircase  into  the  dark  surroundings  below. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  found  a small 
wooden  box  with  a fancy  iron  lock.  The  lock  was 
rusty  and  gave  way  at  his  touch.  He  pushed  back 
the  rounded  lid  of  the  box,  and  there  lay  a string  of 
something  white  and  round,  like  beads — a string  of 
soft,  cloud-colored  pearls! 

He  lifted  them  carefully  out  of  the  box.  Pearls! 
A fortune,  he  knew,  for  his  mother  had  told  him 
stories  about  pearls. 

He  peered  upward  quickly.  No  one  was  in  sight. 
He  heard  no  one.  If  he  took  them,  no  one  would 
know.  The  pearls  were  his!  He  had  found  them! 
The  old  lady,  he  felt  sure,  did  not  own  the  house. 
Perhaps  the  owner  was  a rancher  who  lived  on  a 
coffee  finca  in  the  mountains  or  on  a pineapple 
ranch  in  the  lowlands.  The  owner  was  probably 
rich  and  would  not  need  the  money  which  the  pearls 
would  bring. 
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He  hid  the  string  of  pearls  in  the  pocket  of  his 
jacket.  Then  he  closed  the  lid  of  the  old,  worn  box 
and  started  creeping  up  the  stairs. 

Suddenly,  the  words  of  his  mother,  as  she  waved 
good-by,  floated  to  him  down  the  staircase. 

“God  be  with  you!” 

He  stopped  and  thought  for  a minute.  Then  he 
crept  down  the  stairs  again,  put  the  pearls  into  the 
box,  closed  the  lid,  and  ran  back  up  into  the  sunlight. 
He  tiptoed  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  odor  of  the 
beans  led  him. 

“I  have  found  something,”  he  called.  “Come, 
quick!  Please!” 

The  senora  looked  surprised,  but  she  followed  him 
back  into  the  little  room,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron  as  she  went. 

“What  is  it,  boy?”  she  cried,  and  then  her  face 
grew  white  as  she  looked  at  the  hole  in  the  floor. 

The  boy  pointed  down  the  secret  staircase.  “Pearls 
in  the  little  chest!”  he  whispered. 

“Oh,  oh!”  cried  the  old  lady.  “The  pearls  of  my 
grandmother!  She  hid  them  in  this  house  a long 
time  ago  to  save  them  from  robbers.  She  died 
suddenly  of  a bad  heart,  and  nobody  knew  where 
she  had  put  them.” 
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■-  rpA- 

“But  I thought  . . began  Pancho. 

“Ah,  my  young  friend,”  said  the  old  lady,  with- 
out scolding  him  for  opening  the  box,  “I  know  what 
you  thought- — that  I was  a poor  old  woman,  renting 
this  house  for  a few  centavos  a week.  My  family 
had  a fortune,  but  it  has  been  lost  for  years.  I am 
the  only  one  left,  and  the  pearls  belong  to  me.  Now 
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I can  restore  my  house  to  its  early  beauty,  and  you 
will  be  the  boy  who  guards  it  from  robbers.” 

“A  thousand  thanks,  sehora,”  said  Pancho  po- 
litely, “but  my  mother  is  poor,  and  she  needs  me  at 
home.  Besides,  I am  going  to  follow  my  father’s 
trade.  He  made  tiles  for  a living,  and  I am  going 
to  make  tiles,  too.  My  grandfather  made  tiles,  my 
great-grandfather  made  tiles,  and  other  grandfathers 
before  that.” 

“But,”  said  the  old  lady,  “what  will  you  do  in  the 
meantime?” 

“What  shall  I do?  What  shall  I do?  What  shall 
I do  in  the  meantime?”  repeated  Pancho. 

Then  the  sehora  smiled  and  said,  “I’ll  give  you 
one  of  the  pearls  to  help  you  and  your  mother  while 
you’re  learning  the  trade.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  sehora!”  exclaimed  Pancho.  “My 
mother  will  be  very  happy.” 

“I’ll  take  it  to  Mexico  City  and  sell  it  for  you,” 
went  on  the  old  lady.  “It  will  bring  enough  money 
so  that  you  won’t  have  to  worry  for  a few  years. 
Give  me  your  hand,  boy.  Let’s  go  down  the  secret 
staircase  together.  And  let’s  hope  the  beans  don’t 
burn  while  we’re  down  there — they’re  all  we  have 
for  dinner!” 
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Thanksgiving  Day 

No  one  in  the  Winthrop  school  will  ever  forget 
Magda.  It  wasn't  because  she  was  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  fifth  grade  or  even  the  most  outstanding 
pupil,  but  it  was  because,  well — let  me  tell  you  her 
story. 

Magda  and  her  grandfather  had  once  lived  in  a 
little  town  in  Austria,  where  the  grandfather  had  a 
clock  and  watch  repair  shop.  He  also  sold  gay 
trinkets  that  peasant  boys  often  bought.  Magda 
loved  the  little  shop.  Sometimes,  on  Saturdays,  her 
grandfather  let  her  arrange  the  trinkets  in  the  cases. 
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Magda  and  her  grandfather  were  very  happy  in 
the  little  village  until  the  war,  when  soldiers  marched 
into  Austria.  One  day,  men  in  uniforms  and  big 
boots  came  into  the  shop  and  destroyed  everything. 
Magda  saw  it  all.  For  a long  time  after  coming  to 
America,  she  used  to  see  it  all  over  again  in  her  sleep. 
Often  she  would  awaken  with  a scream,  but  her 
grandfather  always  came  quickly  and  said  quietly, 
“It’s  all  right,  Magda,,  child.  We’re  safe  in  America 
with  Uncle  Harry.  Go  to  sleep  again.”  He  tried  to 
make  her  forget  about  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  American  school  which  Magda  attended  was 
a rather  ugly  brick  building,  but  it  was  like  a build- 
ing of  gold  and  silver  to  her.  Everyone  in  the  build- 
ing seemed  so  happy.  Magda  loved  to  watch  the 
children  at  their  work  and  play,  but  how  she  did 
. wish  that  she  could  understand  them! 

It  was  just  as  well  that  she  didn’t  understand, 
because  Betty,  one  of  her  classmates,  and  several  of 
Betty’s  followers  sometimes  said  unkind  or  thought- 
less things  about  her. 

“Look  at  her,”  said  Betty  one  day  on  the  play- 
ground, as  Magda  stood  looking  with  wide  open  eyes 
at  the  boys  playing  football.  “Look  at  her  funny 
clothes.” 
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“She  has  such  odd-looking  tight  braids,  too,” 
added  a girl  named  Mary,  shaking  her  own  pretty 
curls.  “And  then,  she  doesn’t  know  how  to  play  our 
games.  She  didn’t  know  what  to  do  yesterday  when 
we  were  playing  that  new  game  of  tag.  She  didn’t 
understand  what  the  rest  of  us  said.” 

“I  wonder  why  she  and  her  grandfather  came  to 
America?”  asked  another  girl. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Betty  in  an  important  voice, 
“but  I should  think  she  would  have  stayed  in  her 
own  country.” 

There  were  two  words  which  Magda  understood — 
“grandfather”  and  “country.”  She  wished  she  could 
understand  more  of  what  the  girls  said.  Then  she 
would  really  belong  to  the  fifth  grade.  She  tried  to 
understand  the  games  the  children  played.  Every 
grade  had  a cheer  leader,  and  she  thought  they  did 
the  funniest  things  as  they  bent  from  side  to  side, 
and  then  jumped  up  into  the  air  until  both  feet  were 
off  the  ground.  When  everyone  shouted  “Hurrah!” 
she  shouted  “Hurrah!”  too,  although  she  couldn’t 
figure  out  what  in  the  world  they  were  shouting 
about. 

Magda  worked  hard.  She  listened  to  everything 
that  went  on  around  her  so  that  she  could  learn  the 
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language  of  this  new  country.  She  took  her  books 
home  every  night  and  showed  her  grandfather  what 
she  was  learning.  It  was  not  hard  to  learn  to  read. 

In  early  November,  the  teacher  spoke  of  plans  for 
a Thanksgiving  Day  program.  Magda  had  never 
heard  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  she  had  read  about 
it  in  her  history. 

The  journey  the  Pilgrims  made  across  the  ocean 
made  her  think  of  her  own  trip.  She  read  about 
their  terrible  first  winter,  and  their  first  summer, 
when  the  Indians  taught  them  to  cultivate  their 
fields.  And  now,  more  than  three  hundred  years 
after  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day,  children  all  over 
America  were  celebrating  because  their  great-grand- 
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fathers  had  been  brave  enough  to  leave  Europe  and 
come  to  live  in  this  country,  even  though  it  meant 
many  hardships  at  first. 

Everyone  in  school  planned  to  help  with  the  cele- 
bration. The  children  of  some  grades  were  to  sing 
songs,  others  were  to  take  part  in  short  plays.  The 
children  in  Magda’s  fifth  grade  planned  to  give  talks 
and  to  sing.  Their  teacher,  Miss  Turner,  helped  them. 

Magda  had  an  idea  all  her  own,  so  she  wrote  a 
note  to  the  teacher  about  it.  She  said  that  she 
would  like  to  write  a prayer  of  thanks,  learn  it,  and 
give  it  as  her  part  in  the  program. 

Miss  Turner  was  very  busy  at  the  time.  She  read 
the  note  quickly  and  nodded  that  it  would  be  all 
right.  Magda  was  delighted.  Now  she  could  do 
something  to  show  how  thankful  she  was  to  be  in 
America,  just  as  the  Pilgrims  had  shown  their  thanks. 

As  Magda  hurried  down  the  aisle  to  her  seat, 
Betty  whispered,  “I  wonder  what  she’s  going  to  do 
for  the  program.” 

“What  can  she  do?”  answered  Mary.  “She  hasn’t 
lived  here  long  enough  to  know  much  about  Thanks- 
giving.” 

Magda  heard  the  word  “Thanksgiving”  as  she 
passed  their  desks,  and  her  face  lighted  up.  “It 
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won’t  be  long  now,”  she  thought  happily  as  she  sat 
down  at  her  desk,  “before  I can  understand  every- 
thing they  say.  And  then  perhaps  they  will  ask  me 
to  join  them  in  their  games.” 

At  last  the  day  for  the  Thanksgiving  exercises 
arrived.  There  was  great  excitement  in  the  Winthrop 
School.  Fathers  and  mothers  of  children  in  all 
grades  were  there.  They  sat  in  the  big  assembly 
room,  listening  to  the  singing  and  watching  the  act- 
ing. Magda  looked  around  the  crowd.  She  had 
never  seen  so  many  mothers  and  fathers  in  a school. 
Oh,  how  she  wished  that  her  grandfather  might  have 
been  there  that  day! 

That  morning  before  he  left  for  work,  she  had 
recited  her  part  in  the  prograni  to  him.  When  she 
finished,  he  kissed  her,  and  she  saw  big  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks.  She  couldn’t  understand  what  she 
had  said  that  would  make  him  cry. 

Now  as  she  sat  with  the  other  children,  ready  for 
her  turn  to  go  to  the  platform,  she  was  frightened. 
Her  heart  beat  fast.  Just  as  she  was  wishing  she 
could  run  out  of  the  crowded  assembly  room,  she 
heard  the  teacher  calling  her  name.  She  must  do  her 
part  now — she  couldn’t  disappoint  Miss  Turner. 

She  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  platform.  She 
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stood  facing  the  audience.  Her  face  shone  with  ex- 
citement. She  put  her  hands  together  and  began  to 
speak.  Although  her  English  was  not  perfect,  her 
voice  could  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 

“Oh  thank  you,  dear  God,  for  letting  me  come  to 
America  and  nowhere  else,  when  Grandfather  and  I 
lost  our  home.  I learn  out  of  my  history  book  that 
most  Americans  came  to  this  country  just  how 
Grandfather  and  I came,  because  some  people  in 
Europe  treat  them  wrong  and  bad.  Every  year  the 
American  people  gather  like  this  to  remember  their 
brave  grandfathers  who  came  here  so  long  ago  and 
stayed  on,  even  though  they  had  such  hard  times. 
American  hearts  are  so  faithful  and  true  that  they 
forget  never  that  many  of  them  were  refugees,  too, 
and  must  thankful  be  that  from  refugees  they  come 
to  be  American  citizens.  So  thanks  to  you,  dear  God, 
for  letting  Grandfather  and  me  come  to  live  in  a 
country  where  they  have  this  beautiful  once-a-year 
Thanksgiving,  for  having  come  afraid  from  Europe 
to  be  here  free  and  safe.  I,  too,  feel  the  same  beau- 
tiful thank-you-God  that  we  Americans  say  here 
today.” 

Magda  did  not  know  what  is  usually  said  in  English 
at  the  end  of  a prayer.  When  she  finished,  she  walked 
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slowly  back  to  her  seat.  The  principal  looked  out 
over  the  people  in  the  audience  and  said  in  a strong 
voice,  “I  say  Amen,  and  so  does  everyone  else,  I 
am  sure.” 

And  then,  although  it  seemed  queer  to  applaud  a 
prayer,  everyone  clapped  and  clapped. 

When  the  fifth  grade  children  went  back  to  their 
schoolroom,  Miss  Turner  said,  “Well,  children,  that’s 
all.  I’ll  see  you  next  Monday!” 

Betty  jumped  up  and  said,  “Wait  a minute,  Miss 
Turner.  Wait  a minute,  everybody.  I want  to 
lead  a cheer.  All  ready?  Three  cheers  for  Magda!” 
She  leaned  far  over  to  one  side  and  touched  the 
floor,  and  all  the  children  shouted  “Hurrah!”  She 
bent  far  over  to  the  other  side,  and  “Hurrah!”  they 
shouted  again. 

Then  Betty  jumped  straight  up,  until  both  of  her 
feet  were  off  the  floor,  and  clapped  her  hands  over 
her  head,  and  once  more  they  all  shouted  “Hurrah!” 
The  wonderful  moment  had  come.  Whatever  it 
was  that  had  seemed  to  shut  Magda  off  from  her 
schoolmates  had  disappeared. 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  clapping  her  own  hands.  “I 
understand  every  word!  Yes,  now  I understand 
American!” 
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“Yours,  A.  J.  Hubbard” 

It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  school 
was  over.  The  children  marched  in  orderly  lines 
down  the  schoolhouse  steps  and  then  broke  into  a 
race  for  the  buses  lined  up  in  front  of  the  school  build- 
ing. There  was  to  be  no  school  until  every  apple  in 
Wenatchee  Valley  had  been  picked. 
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The  pickers  who  used  to  flock  to  this  region  at 
apple  harvest  time  had  gone  to  work  in  industrial 
centers  this  year.  Bushels  of  red  apples  hung  ripe 
in  the  orchards  up  and  down  the  valley.  Who  was 
to  pick  them?  The  people  of  the  whole  community 
were  anxious  to  help,  so  the  stores  in  every  town  in 
the  valley  were  to  be  closed  for  three  days  a week, 
and  the  schools  for  the  entire  month.  Farmers, 
teachers,  high  school  pupils — every  able-bodied  per- 
son planned  to  help.  They  were  determined  to  save 
the  apple  crop. 

As  a usual  thing,  no  one  would  have  been  happier 
than  Sol  Hubbard  over  the  thought  of  a month’s 
holiday.  Think  of  playing  football  all  day  long  with 
the  fellows!  Just  then,  a group  of  boys  came  b*y- 
“Hi,  Sol!  Race  you  to  the  bus!” 

But  Sol  answered  them  half-heartedly  and  let 
one  of  them  grab  his  favorite  place  just  behind  the 
driver.  Sol  found  a seat  at  the  back  of  the  bus  and 
sat  down  alone,  where  he  could  think. 

The  bus  left  the  highway  and  began  to  climb  to 
the  little  plateau  where  a group  of  small  houses 
nestled  on  the  edge  of  acres  upon  acres  of  orchard. 
There  were  many  stops  as  the  children  got  off  at 
their  various  homes. 
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As  Bill  and  Jack  left  the  bus  they  shouted  to  Sol, 
“The  fellows  will  be  practicing  at  Miller’s  field,  so 
get  a move  on!  We’ve  got  to  beat  the  Wildcats 
next  Saturday.” 

Sol  waved  his  hand  without  answering.  At  the 
next  stop,  he  and  Sally  Spencer  got  off  and  trudged 
up  the  hill.  Then  Sally  turned  in  at  her  house,  and 
Sol  went  on  alone. 

When  he  knew  that  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
others,  he  took  out  a letter  from  his  dad  that  had 
come  the  day  before.  He  read  it  again. 

“Dear  Sol,”  the  letter  said,  “Mother  has  had  the 
operation  and  is  doing  nicely,  though  she  is  very 
weak.  I shall  stay  with  her  as  long  as  she  needs  me, 
possibly  ten  days  or  so.  I know  it’s  a poor  time  to 
be  away,  but  if  the  weather  doesn’t  get  too  cold,  it 
won’t  hurt  the  apples  to  wait  two  or  three  weeks. 
Mother’s  long  sickness  and  operation  have  cost  so 
much  that  I’m  going  to  have  to  borrow  money  to 
help  with  this  year’s  shipping.  I don’t  like  the  idea, 
but  of  course  the  important  thing  is  Mother’s  re- 
covery. She  sends  love. 

Yours, 

A.  J.  Hubbard.” 
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Of  course  Mom’s  recovery  was  the  important 
thing.  It  was  the  part  about  borrowing  money  that 
made  Sol  heavy-hearted.  There  was  no  dishonor 
about  borrowing  money.  Many  fruit  growers  bor- 
rowed money  when  they  hadn’t  enough  to  pay  for 
the  picking  and  shipping  of  their  fruit,  but  not  Sol’s 
father,  Andrew  Jackson  Hubbard. 

Sol  had  often  heard  his  dad  say,  “No  Hubbard 
has  ever  yet  had  to  borrow  money  to  run  his 
business.” 

Sol  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket  and  turned  up 
the  path  to  his  house.  He  thought  how  wonderful 
it  would  be  if  he  were  rich.  He  would  say,  “Here, 
A.  J.!  Everything  I have  is  yours!” 
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A plate  of  cookies  stood  on  the  kitchen  table. 
The  woman  who  was  taking  care  of  the  house  during 
Mrs.  Hubbard’s  sickness  had  just  made  them.  Sol 
dropped  his  books  on  a chair  and  helped  himself  to  a 
cooky,  but  he  was  so  deep  in  thought  he  forgot  to 
eat  it.  Turning  quickly,  he  went  out  again  and 
walked  slowly  toward  the  orchard.  He  kept  wonder- 
ing what  a fellow  could  do  to  help  his  folks  when 
they  needed  money. 

He  thought  of  Mom.  She  was  wonderful.  She 
wasn’t  his  real  mother,  of  course.  He  had  never 
known  his  real  mother.  But  Sol  was  sure  that  no 
real  mother  could  ever  be  loved  more  than  he  loved 
Mom. 

And  Mom  loved  him.  “Little  son,”  she  called  him. 
Little  son!  Sol  recalled  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
seen  her.  Four  years  ago  it  was,  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old. 

A man  and  his  wife  had  come  from  the  West,  look- 
ing for  a boy  to  adopt.  Sol  had  not  been  very  hope- 
ful that  he  would  be  chosen,  for  he  was  rather  small 
and  thin.  They  would  probably  choose  a big,  strong 
boy,  he  thought.  Then  he  had  looked  up  into  Mom’s 
face,  and  his  heart  had  given  a funny  little  jump. 
He  had  heard  Mom  tell  about  it  many  times  since. 
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“We  were  walking  on  the  playground,”  she  would 
say,  “and  my  eye  fell  on  this  little  chap.  He 
looked  up  at  me  with  his  big,  dark  eyes  and  smiled. 
So  I knew  it  had  to  be  Sol,  even  if  he  wasn’t  as  husky- 
looking as  some  of  the  others.  Not  one  of  them  had 
a smile  like  his.  And  I’ve  always  been  happy  about 
my  choice.” 

Sol  sometimes  wondered,  however,  if  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  sorry  that  they  had  not  taken  some  other  boy. 
Mr.  Hubbard  never  called  him  “son,”  and  Sol 
had  never  called  him  anything  but  “A.  J.,”  as  the 
whole  town  did.  Sometimes  Sol  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  that  would  please  him  more 
than  to  feel  sure  that  A.  J.  loved  him  as  much  as 
Mom  did. 

“Maybe  he  will,  some  day,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Sol  was  in  the  orchard  now,  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  The  big  red  apples  hung  heavy  on  the  boughs. 
A regular  forest  of  props  helped  the  trees  bear  up 
their  loaded  branches.  Sol  had  helped  A.  J.  put  up 
those  props.  It  was  a small  orchard,  only  about 
twenty  acres  in  size,  but  the  fruit  was  “extra  fancy,” 
and  in  good  years  it  brought  a good  price.  The 
apples  would  bring  a fair  price  this  year  if  they  were 
picked  in  time.  But  so  much  money  had  been  paid 
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out  before  they  were  ready  for  picking!  There  had 
been  so  much  spraying,  trimming,  and  watering. 
And  now  the  ladders  were  lying  ready  in  the  shed, 
and  the  boxes  were  empty,  waiting  for  the  picking, 
but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  pickers.  The 
apple  crop  might  be  lost. 

“Why  can’t  I do  something?”  said  Sol  to  himself. 

He  recalled  again  Mom’s  reason  for  choosing  him 
from  among  the  others  at  the  orphanage.  He  re- 
membered that  it  was  because  of  his  smile.  But  a 
fellow  must  do  more  than  smile. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  and  pulled  off  an  apple. 
He  knew  how  to  avoid  breaking  the  little  nub  that 
must  be  left  on  the  tree,  because  it  would  be  the 
sprout  of  the  next  blossom.  Once  you  knew  about 
that  little  nub,  there  was  no  trick  to  apple  picking. 
The  trees  were  a little  higher  than  twice  a man’s 
height.  If  only  he  were  a giant  and  had  ten  arms, 
or  if  only  he  were  rich!  Ten  thousand  or  more  boxes 
at  ten  cents  a box  to  the  pickers  would  mean  a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sol  picked  another  apple,  then  another,  and  an- 
other. He  thought,  “That’s  all  there  is  to  it,  first 
one,  and  then  another,  on  up  to  a hundred  thousand 
or  so.” 
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Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  him,  an  idea  so  big  that 
for  a moment  he  stopped  breathing.  Then  in  a flash 
he  ran  off  through  the  orchard,  down  the  lane,  and 
into  the  road. 

He  arrived  at  Miller’s  field  in  a short  time.  At 
least  twenty  boys  were  kicking  a football  and  racing 
around  the  field. 

“Hi,  fellows!”  he  shouted. 

Something  in  Sol’s  voice  caught  their  attention. 
They  gathered  hopefully  about  him.  He  was  a great 
favorite,  for  Mom  wasn’t  the  only  one  who  had  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  his  smile. 

“Say,  fellows,”  he  began.  Then  he  laid  his  plan 
before  them.  A.  J.’s  apples  had  to  be  picked,  and 
he,  Sol,  and  they,  the  fellows,  would  have  to  do  it. 
Sol  promised  them  that  his  father  would  pay  them 
the  customary  ten  cents  a box,  but  not  until  after 
the  apples  were  sold.  They  would  have  to  wait  for 
their  money  for  weeks,  maybe  for  months,  but  they 
would  get  it.  A.  J.  always  paid  the  apple  pickers  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

“We  can  pick  apples  as  well  as  anybody,  even  if 
not  as  fast,”  he  said,  “And — and” — his  voice  trem- 
bled just  a little — “it  will  keep  my  dad  from  going 
into  debt.” 
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There  was  a moment's  silence.  Then  a boy  named 
Bill  threw  his  cap  high  into  the  air.  “Fm  for  it!" 
he  shouted,  and  the  rest  joined  in  the  shout. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Sol  was  racing  back  home.  As 
he  passed  Sally  Spencer’s  house,  she  waved  to  him. 
He  stopped  long  enough  to  tell  her  what  the  boys 
were  going  to  do. 
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Sally’s  eyes  lighted  up.  “The  girls  will  help,  too,” 
she  cried.  “We  can  pick  apples  as  well  as  any  boy. 
And  I know  Dad  will  help  haul  the  fruit  to  the  cold 
storage  plant.” 

Sol  gave  her  a beaming  smile  of  gratitude  and 
raced  on. 

As  the  train  from  Seattle  sped  down  the  valley,  a 
tall,  middle-aged  man  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
observation  car.  He  gazed  with  worried  eyes  at  the 
orchards  that  stretched  away  on  each  side  of  the 
track.  In  some  orchards,  the  apples  still  hung,  flash- 
ing their  rich  red  amid  the  silvery  green  of  the  leaves. 
In  other  orchards,  boxes  stood  about,  piled  high 
with  the  ripe  fruit. 

As  the  train  pulled  into  the  station,  the  man  went 
inside  the  car  again.  He  lifted  some  suitcases  down 
from  the  rack  above  a chair  in  which  sat  a small, 
thin-looking  woman.  She  looked  up  at  him  and 
smiled  happily. 

“Well,  A.  J.,”  she  said,  “here  we  are,  back  home 
again.  I wonder  if  Sol  will  be  at  the  station.” 

“We’ll  soon  know,”  said  A.  J.,  and  smiled  back. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Sol  at  the  station,  running 
to  meet  them  with  a glad  shout. 
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“Mom!” 

“Sol— my  son!” 

“How  are  you,  my  boy,  how  are  you?”  said  A.  J. 
“Here,  take  these  bags  while  I see  if  I can  find  some 
one  to  drive  us  up  to  the  ranch.” 

“Sally  Spencer  and  her  father  brought  me  to  the 
station  to  meet  you.  They’re  waiting  right  out  in 
front,”  said  Sol. 

“That  was  kind  of  them,”  said  A.  J. 

Sol  and  Mr.  Hubbard  helped  Mom  into  the  auto- 
mobile. Mr.  Hubbard  sat  in  front  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
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while  Sally  and  Sol  rode  in  the  back  with  Mom 
between  them. 

“It  seems  to  me  you  are  looking  rather  thin, 
young  man,”  said  Mom. 

“I’m  all  right,”  answered  Sol.  He  looked  slyly  at 
Sally,  who  returned  the  look  and  smiled.  She  was 
almost  as  excited  as  Sol. 

The  car  turned  up  the  hill.  “Have  you  begun 
picking  yet,  Spencer?”  asked  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Spencer  nodded.  “Yes — nearly  through. 

Grand  crop  this  year.” 

“I  must  get  down  to  Wenatchee  tomorrow  and 
borrow  some  money  before  I can  start  picking,”  said 
A.  J.  “It’s  a thing  I dislike  to  do,  but  hospitals  cost 
a great  deal.  Hope  the  weather  will  stay  good  until 
I can  get  my  crop  in.  It  was  raining  in  Seattle  when 
we  left.” 

Mr.  Spencer  made  no  answer.  They  were  winding 
up  the  last  slope  now.  A.  J.  turned  to  look  at  the 
Spencer  orchard.  How  he  wished  his  own  apples  had 
been  picked,  like  Spencer’s! 

Mr.  Spencer  changed  to  low  gear  to  take  the  last 
turn  into  the  Hubbard  driveway.  And  then,  how 
A.  J.  stared!  There  were  his  prize  apple  trees  picked 
bare,  with  not  an  apple  in  sight! 
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The  car  stopped,  and  A.  J.  climbed  out  slowly. 
Sol  got  out,  too,  and  started  to  take  out  Mom’s  suit- 
case. A.  J.  just  stood  there.  Then  he  looked  at  Mr. 
Spencer,  who  said  quickly,  “It’s  none  of  my  doing! 
It  was  Sol  who  got  the  boys  and  girls  to  do  it.  They 
did  it  all  themselves,  except  the  hauling,  and  I did 
that,  gladly.  It’s  the  young  folks  you  have  to 
thank.  Sol  there  ...” 

A.  J.  looked  at  Sol.  Then  he  took  a step  toward 
the  boy.  He  cleared  his  throat. 

“Why,  Sol,”  he  said  huskily.  “Sol,  my  son!” 
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Dictionary 

This  dictionary  will  give  you  the  meanings  of  some  of  the 
words  used  in  this  book.  Many  of  them  are  also  explained  in  the 
stories  where  they  appear.  Added  meanings  for  some  of  these 
words  may  be  found  in  your  school  dictionary. 


A 

ab  sorb',  1.  to  drink  in;  to 
suck  or  swallow  up;  as,  a 
sponge  absorbs  water;  2.  to 
interest  deeply;  as,  baseball 
absorbs  John  now. 
a gent  (a'jent),  one  who  acts, 
especially  for  another;  as,  an 
agent  for  a book  company, 
ag  gres'sive,  1.  active,  full  of 
energy;  as,  an  aggressive  sales- 
man; 2.  first  to  attack  or 
quarrel;  as,  an  aggressive  na- 
tion. 

an  ces  tor  (an'ses  ter),  a per- 
son from  whom  one  is  de- 
scended; as,  one  of  my  an- 
cestors came  from  England, 
anx  ious  (angk'shus),  1.  great- 
ly troubled  or  worried;  as, 
anxious  about  one’s  health; 
2.  filled  with  desire;  as,  Joe 
was  anxious  about  Lassie, 
a part'ment,  a separate  room 
or  a number  of  rooms  used 
to  live  in;  as,  our  family  lives 
in  an  apartment. 
ap  plaud',  to  clap  the  hands, 
or  otherwise  show  approval; 
as,  when  Magda  finished 
speaking,  the  children  ap- 
plauded. 

ar  range  (a  ranj'),  to  put  into 
order;  as,  Magda  arranged 
the  trinkets  in  the  cases, 
at  tend',  1.  to  look  after 
something;  as,  to  attend  to 
business  at  a bank;  2.  to  be 
present  at;  as,  to  attend 
school;  3.  to  wait  upon  or 


care  for;  as,  to  attend  the  sick 
man. 

au  di  ence  (au'diens),  a group 
of  persons  assembled  to  hear 
or  to  see,  as  at  a motion  pic- 
ture or  at  a holiday  program, 
au  tumn  (au'tum),  the  sea- 
son following  summer,  often 
called  fall;  the  season  when 
leaves  fall;  as,  he  picked  ap- 
ples in  the  autumn. 

B 

bac  te'ri  a,  any  of  the  great 
number  of  tiny  plants,  too 
small  to  be  seen,  which  live  in 
and  on  plants  and  animals, 
bal'ance,  1.  an  equal  weight, 
force,  or  amount;  as,  nature 
keeps  a balance  among  plants 
and  animals;  2.  steadiness;  as, 
the  egret  flew  off  balance  or 
unsteadily;  3.  to  be  of  the 
same  weight;  as,  Anne  bal- 
ances Mary  on  the  scales, 
bal'sa,  1.  a raft  or  flat  boat; 
as,  balsas  are  used  on  Lake 
Titicaca;  2.  a tropical  tree  of 
very  light  wood;  as,  the  toy 
plane  is  made  of  balsa  wood, 
bank,  1.  an  institution  which 
receives  money  for  safekeep- 
ing; as,  my  father  works  at 
the  bank ; 2.  the  land  at  the 
edge  of  a stream;  as,  he  sat  on 
the  river  bank;  3.  to  tip,  as  an 
airplane,  when  going  around  a 
curve;  as,  the  pilot  circled  the 
flying  field,  banking  the  plane 
to  the  left. 


These  definitions  are  based  upon  The  Winston  Simplified  Dic- 
tionary for  Schools. 
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bargain 

bar  gain  (bar'gin),  1.  an  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  a deal; 
as,  they  closed  the  bargain  at 
five  dollars  a load;  2.  some- 
thing offered,  bought,  or  sold 
at  a low  price;  as,  Pancho  sold 
the  tiles  at  a bargain. 

bark,  1.  a sound  made  by  a 
dog;  as,  the  bark  of  a dog;  2. 
the  outer  covering  of  trees; 
as,  the  bark  of  the  oak  is 
rough. 

be  wil'dered,  puzzled;  as, 
Mother  was  bewildered  when 
she  saw  the  electric  lights. 

blade,  1.  the  cutting  part  of  a 
knife;  as,  the  blade  of  the 
knife  was  sharp;  2.  a long 
slender  leaf;  as,  a blade  of 
grass;  3.  a broad  flat  object; 
as,  a shoulder  blade. 

blind,  1.  sightless;  as,  the 
blind  man  is  guided  by  a See- 
ing Eye  dog;  2.  without  an 
opening  or  outlet;  as,  we 
came  to  a blind  street;  2.  a 
window  shade;  as,  Mary  drew 
down  the  blind. 

breeze,  a gentle  wind;  as,  the 
breeze  blew  the  curtain. 

brood'er,  1.  a bird  that 
hatches  eggs;  as,  a hen  is  a 
brooder ; 2.  a heating  inven- 
tion for  raising  young  chick- 
ens; as,  John  had  a brooder 
for  his  ducks. 

Bue  nos  Ai  res  (bwa'nos  i'ras), 
a large  seaport  city,  capital  of 
Argentina. 

buz  zard  (buz'erd),  any  of  the 
several  hawklike  birds  of  prey 
of  America  and  Europe;  as,  a 
turkey  buzzard  feeds  on  dead 
flesh. 

C 

calm,  quiet  or  still;  as,  the 
deer  in  the  field  acted  in  a 
calm  way. 


coil 

ca  se  in  (ka'se  in),  a substance 
in  milk  which  forms  the  main 
part  of  cheese  or  the  protein 
for  plastics;  as,  casein  is  used 
in  manufacturing  some  plas- 
tic products. 

Cel  lo  phane  (sel'o  fane),  a 
thin,  transparent,  waterproof 
material,  made  from  wood 
pulp  and  used  as  a wrapper 
for  many  articles;  as,  some 
foods  are  protected  by  Cello- 
phane coverings, 
charge,  1.  to  rush  at  or  upon; 
as,  the  horse  charged  the  wolf; 
2.  to  place  on  record  as  not 
paid  for;  as,  he  had  the  gro- 
ceries charged  at  the  store;  3. 
named  to  care  for  a person  or 
thing;  as,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  office. 

civ'i  lized,  brought  out  of  a 
savage  way  of  living;  as, 
some  African  natives  became 
civilized. 

clat'ter,  1.  to  make  a rattling 
sound;  as,  the  tractors  clat- 
tered down  the  road;  2.  noisy 
talk;  as,  we  heard  the  clatter 
of  many  voices. 

clev'er,  1.  skillful;  as,  the 
Mexicans  are  clever  with  their 
hands;  2.  mentally  quick  or 
smart;  as,  she  was  clever  in 
answering  questions, 
close  (kloz),  1.  to  shut;  as, 
close  the  door;  2.  (klos)  near 
r in  time  or  space;  as,  we  flew 
close  to  the  water;  3.  not  want- 
ing to  give  to  others;  as,  he 
was  so  close  that  people  did 
not  like  him;  4.  almost  the 
same;  as,  it  was  a close  race, 
coil  (koil),  1.  to  wind  into  cir- 
cles; as,  to  coil  a rope;  2.  a 
spiral  of  pipe  or  wire  for  con- 
ducting hot  water,  electricity, 
or  the  like;  as,  the  coil  in  the 
furnace  supplied  hot  water. 
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command 


enter 


com  mand',  1.  to  give  orders 
to;  as,  I command  you  to  go; 
2.  to  act  as  leader  of;  as,  the 
captain  will  command  Com- 
pany A. 

con  fi  dence  (kon'fi  dens),  be- 
lief in  a person  and  in  what  he 
does;  as,  they  had  confidence 
in  their  leader. 

con  sume  (kon  sum'),  to  de- 
stroy, as  by  fire;  2.  to  eat  or 
drink  up;  as,  a great  deal  of 
food  is  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

con  tain'er,  1.  a holder  in 
which  goods  are  kept  or 
shipped;  as,  the  dog  brought 
secret  messages  in  a con- 
tainer. 

con  tract  (kon  trakt'),  1.  to 
draw  closer  together;  as, 
many  materials  contract  in 
cold  weather;  2.  (kon'trakt), 
an  agreement;  as,  the  teacher 
had  a contract  to  teach  school, 
ere  den  tials  (kre  den'shalz), 
official  papers  given  to  a per- 
son to  be  presented  by  him  to 
prove  who  he  is  or  what  he 
has  done;  as,  when  he  entered 
school  he  showed  his  cre- 
dentials. 

crunch  (krunch),  to  crush  or 
grind  noisily;  as,  feet  crunch- 
ing the  ice  on  the  sidewalk, 
cul  ti  va  tor  (kul'ti  va  ter),  a 
farm  implement  for  loosening 
earth  about  crops, 
cur'rent,  1.  belonging  to  the 
present  time;  as,  the  Weekly 
Reader  is  a current  paper;  2. 
the  swift  part  of  a stream;  as, 
to  swim  with  the  current. 
cus  tom  (kus'tum),  1.  a habit 
or  practice;  as,  it  is  his  cus- 
tom to  read  after  supper;  2. 
the  regular  buying  of  goods 
in  one  place;  as,  I give  my 
custom  to  this  store. 


D 

dash,  1.  to  rush  with  violence; 
as,  he  dashed  after  the  dog; 
2.  a little  bit;  as,  a dash  of 
pepper;  3.  a mark  ( — ) 
used  in  writing  or  printing  to 
show  a pause  or  break, 
dec'o  rate,  1.  to  adorn;  as,  to 
decorate  a stage;  2.  to  present 
a ribbon  or  medal  of  honor  to; 
as,  the  officer  decorated  the 
soldier  for  bravery, 
de  crease  (de  kres'),  to  grow 
less;  as,  wild  animals  de- 
creased in  number  after  the 
forests  were  cut  down, 
dem  on  stra  tion  (dem  un- 
stra'shun),  the  act  of  show- 
ing or  proving;  as,  the  class 
gave  a demonstration  of  dance 
music. 

de  scent  (de  sent'),  change 
from  a higher  to  a lower 
place;  as,  the  descent  of  the 
plane  was  rapid, 
de  sign  (de  zin'),  to  draw  or 
plan  out;  as,  to  design  a 
house  or  a bridge, 
dis  card',  to  throw  away  as 
useless;  as,  they  discarded  the 
old  pieces  of  iron, 
dis  tress',  mental  anguish  or 
worry  caused  by  danger;  as, 
the  deer  showed  distress  when 
the  wolf  appeared. 

E 

ea  ger  (e'ger),  full  of  keen  de- 
sire; as,  he  was  eager  to  learn, 
earn,  to  gain  or  get;  as,  she 
will  earn  a dollar  for  washing 
the  windows. 

e mer  gen  cy  (e  mur'jen  si),  a 
sudden  or  unexpected  hap- 
pening; as,  the  doctor  is 
ready  for  any  emergency. 
en'ter,  to  go  or  come  into;  as, 
we  will  enter  the  room  through 
the  door. 
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escape 

es  cape  (es  kap'),  1.  to  get 
away  from;  as,  Beauty  es- 
caped from  danger;  2.  to  flow 
out;  as,  water  escapes  from 
the  pipes. 

es  tab'lish,  1.  to  fix  firmly  or 
to  settle;  as,  he  is  established 
in  the  community;  2.  to 
prove  beyond  a doubt;  as,  he 
will  establish  his  right  to  the 
throne. 

ex  plode',  to  cause  to  burst 
suddenly  with  a loud  noise; 
as,  he  will  explode  the  cannon 
balls. 

F 

faith'ful,  dependable;  true; 
upright. 

felt,  1.  was  aware  of  some- 
thing; as,  they  felt  the  cold; 
2.  made  of  felt;  as,  a felt  hat. 
fi'ber,  1.  raw  material  which 
can  be  separated  into  threads 
and  spun  or  woven;  as,  a ton 
of  cotton  fiber ; 2.  a slender, 
threadlike  substance;  as,  a 
very  fine  cotton  fiber. 
film'like,  like  a thin  layer  or 
coating;  as,  a filmlike  wrap- 
ping of  Cellophane  covered 
each  piece  of  candy, 
fil'ter,  to  strain  out  solid 
matter  from  liquids;  as,  milk 
is  filtered  before  it  is  sold, 
firm  (furm),  1.  solid;  not 
easily  moved;  as,  the  house 
rested  on  a firm  foundation; 
2.  partnership  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  doing  business; 
as,  the  firm  of  Bums  and 
Johnson  handles  used  cars, 
flock,  1.  a number  of  animals 
or  birds  of  one  kind  keeping 
together;  as,  a flock  of  wild 
ducks;  2.  a group  of  people  in 
charge  of  some  person;  as, 
the  minister  preached  to  his 
flock. 


grove 

for'tune,  1.  the  good  or  ill 
that  happens  to  a person;  as, 
I had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
my  friends;  2.  wealth;  riches; 
as,  his  father  left  a fortune. 

found'ry,  a place  where  metal 
casting  is  carried  on;  as,  an 
iron  foundry. 

freeze,  1.  to  harden  with  cold; 
as,  to  freeze  cream;  2.  to  be 
very  cold;  as,  I’m  freezing. 

G 

gen' tie,  1.  kind;  as,  a gentle 
person;  2.  light;  as,  a gentle 
touch. 

glance  (glans),  a quick,  side- 
wise  or  hasty  look;  as,  he  gave 
me  an  angry  glance  as  I ran 
by. 

glow,  1.  to  give  off  heat  and 
light  without  flame;  as,  the 
coals  glow;  2.  to  burn  with 
excitement;  as,  Angie’s  face 
glowed  with  eagerness. 

glue,  a substance  used  for 
sticking  things  together;  as, 
he  glued  together  the  flat 
pieces  of  wood. 

grace'ful  ly,  in  a manner  that 
displays  beauty  in  form  and 
action;  as,  the  deer  walked 
gracefully  down  the  meadow. 

grain,  1.  seedlike  fruit  of 
cereal  grass,  such  as  wheat 
and  rice;  also  the  plant  itself; 
as,  he  planted  his  field  in 
grain ; 2.  any  tiny  bit;  as,  a 
grain  of  seasoning;  3.  the  ar- 
rangement of  fibers  in  wood; 
as,  the  grain  in  some  wood 
looks  like  birds’  eyes. 

grip,  a tight  grasp;  as,  the 
blind  man  had  a firm  grip  on 
the  dog’s  collar. 

grove,  1.  a small  wood;  as, 
deer  hide  in  aspen  groves ; 
2.  a group  of  cultivated  fruit 
trees;  as,  an  orange  grove. 
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guard 

guard  (gard),  to  watch  over; 
to  protect;  as,  the  police  dog 
guards  the  child. 

H 

heat,  1.  to  make  hot;  to 
warm;  as,  he  heats  the  wood 
before  he  glues  it;  2.  one  race 
in  an  event  which  has  two  or 
more  races;  as,  John  won  the 
first  heat. 

ho  ri  zon  (ho  ri'zn),  the  line 
where  the  earth  appears  to 
meet  the  sky  or  sea;  as,  we 
saw  a cloud  on  the  western 
horizon. 

hor  i zon'tal,  parallel  to,  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  line 
where  earth  meets  sky;  as, 
the  hunter  held  the  gun  in  a 
horizontal  position,  resting  it 
on  a fence. 

I 

im'ple  ment,  an  instrument 
or  tool;  as,  Father  has  a new 
garden  implement. 

im  prove'ment,  advancement 
of  anything  to  a better  con- 
dition; as,  electric  lights  are 
a great  improvement  in  our 
home. 

In'cas,  Indians  of  certain 
tribes  in  Peru. 

in  crease',  to  make  or  be- 
come greater;  to  enlarge;  as, 
insects  increase  in  numbers. 

in  tel'li  gent,  able  to  learn; 
bright;  knowing;  as,  Lassie 
was  an  intelligent  dog. 

in'ter  est,  1.  a feeling  of  curi- 
osity about  something;  as, 
interest  in  a story;  2.  a share 
or  part  ownership;  as,  Father 
has  an  interest  in  the  store;  3. 
an  amount  paid  for  borrowed 
money;  as,  he  paid  six  per 
cent  interest  on  the  money  he 
borrowed. 


master 

K 

keen,  sharp;  as,  a dog  has  a 
keen  sense  of  smell. 

ken'nel,  a dog  house;  a place 
where  dogs  are  bred  and 
raised;  as,  the  Duke  had  fine 
dogs  in  his  kennel. 

kiln  (kil),  a furnace  or  oven 
for  burning,  drying,  or  hard- 
ening something,  as  lime, 
brick,  tiles,  etc. 

L 

la'bel,  1.  a small  piece  of  ma- 
terial, as  paper,  cloth  or 
metal,  attached  to  a thing  to 
show  its  contents,  maker, 
owner,  size,  etc.;  as,  my  dress 
has  the  store  label  on  it;  2.  to 
mark  with;  as,  the  bottle  was 
labeled  "poison.” 

leap,  to  pass  over  by  a bound 
or  jump. 

leash  (leesh),  a long  cord, 
chain,  or  strap,  as  for  holding 
a dog;  as,  he  had  the  dog  on  a 
leash. 

lin'seed,  the  seed  of  flax;  as, 
linseed  oil  is  used  in  paint. 

list,  a series  of  names,  items, 
etc.;  as,  the  list  includes  all 
our  names. 

lit'er  a ture,  the  written  or 
printed  productions  of  a 
country  or  a time;  as,  our  an- 
cestors brought  the  literature 
of  their  countries  to  America. 

11a  ma  (la'ma),  a South  Ameri- 
can animal  somewhat  like  a 
camel,  but  much  smaller  and 
without  a hump;  as,  the  soft, 
warm  wool  of  the  llama  is 
valuable  to  mountain  people 
of  Peru. 

M 

mas'ter,  a man  who  rules  or 
commands;  as,  the  dog  fol- 
lows her  master. 
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member 


pause 


mem'ber,  one  who  belongs 
to  a group;  as,  Terry  became 
a member  of  the  4-H  Club. 

mi'grate,  to  travel  from  one 
climate  or  feeding  ground  to 
another  at  certain  times  of 
the  year;  as,  mule  deer  mi- 
grate in  winter;  ducks  and 
geese  migrate  in  the  fall  and 
spring. 

mir'a  cle,  a wonder;  a hap- 
pening in  the  world  which 
seems  impossible;  as,  making 
cloth  out  of  milk  is  a miracle. 

mod'el,  1.  a pattern  of  some- 
thing to  be  made  or  copied; 
as,  he  used  a model  of  the  air- 
plane in  his  talk;  2.  a person 
who  puts  on  costumes  so  that 
customers  may  see  the  effect; 
as,  Mary  is  a model  at  the 
dress  shop. 

mold,  1.  to  form  into  a shape; 
as,  she  molded  the  plastics  in- 
to different  shapes;  2.  a shape 
over  or  into  which  something 
is  pressed  to  give  it  a new 
form;  as,  he  placed  the  wood 
over  a round  mold ; 3.  a fuzzy 
growth  on  decaying  animal 
or  vegetable  matter;  as,  the 
bread  is  covered  with  mold. 

N 

na'tive,  pertaining  to  one’s 
birthplace;  as,  a native  land. 

neu  tral  (nu'tral),  1.  not  tak- 
ing sides  in  a discussion;  as, 
six  members  were  neutral  and 
refused  to  talk;  2.  in  an  inac- 
tive position;  as,  he  left  the 
gear  in  neutral. 

no'ble,  a person  of  high  rank 
or  title. 

nour  ish  (nur'ish),  to  feed  an 
animal  or  plant  with  material 
necessary  to  keep  it  alive  and 
make  it  grow;  as,  this  new 
soil  will  nourish  the  plants. 


O 

o be'di  ence,  the  act  of  al- 
lowing one’s  self  to  be  con- 
trolled by  others;  as,  the 
master  trained  the  dog  to 
obedience. 

of  fi  cial  (o  fish'al),  one  who 
holds  an  office  that  has  power 
or  control. 

out  wit',  to  get  the  better  of 
by  cunning;  as,  to  outwit  an 
enemy. 

P 

pack,  1.  a number  of  animals 
hunting  together;  as,  a pack 
of  wolves;  2.  to  press  into  a 
bundle;  as,  he  packed  the 
coffee  for  shipping;  3.  a load 
or  burden;  as,  the  mule  car- 
ried a pack  on  his  back. 

pad,  1.  the  cushion-like  part 
of  the  foot  of  some  animals; 
as,  the  pads  on  Lassie’s  feet 
became  very  sore;  2.  a writing 
or  drawing  tablet;  as,  I wrote 
my  name  on  a pad;  3.  the 
floating  leaf  of  certain  water 
plants;  as,  she  picked  a lily 
pad  out  of  the  brook. 

part'ner  ship,  a joining  of 
two  or  more  persons  in  the 
same  business  or  profession; 
as,  Terry  and  Jay  formed  a 
partnership. 

pa  trol',  1.  to  go  the  rounds 
of  a place  in  order  to  protect 
it;  as,  the  policeman  will  pa- 
trol the  beach;  2.  a division  of 
eight  scouts  in  a troop  of  Boy 
Scouts;  as,*  the  patrol  left  the 
scout  camp. 

pat'tern,  anything  cut  out  or 
formed  into  a shape  to  be 
copied;  as,  a pattern  for  a 
dress. 

pause  (poz),  to  stop  for  a mo- 
ment; as,  Lassie  paused  at  the 
river  before  she  jumped  in. 
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peer 

peer,  to  look  closely, 
pen,  1.  an  instrument  for 
writing  with  ink;  as,  the  foun- 
tain pen;  2.  an  enclosed  place; 
as,  the  pen  for  the  chicks, 
per  form',  1.  to  do;  to  carry 
out;  as,  to  perform  a task;  2. 
to  act  a part  on  the  stage;  as, 
he  performed  well  in  the  play, 
plas'tics,  substances  that  can 
be  molded  or  pressed  into  a 
desired  shape;  as,  many  toys 
are  made  of  plastics. 
plead,  to  beg  earnestly;  as, 
to  plead  for  something  one 
wants. 

ply'wood,  two  or  more  thin 
layers  of  wood  glued  together; 
as,  plywood  is  used  in  some 
airplanes. 

Portuguese,  1.  the  language 
of  Portugal;  as,  he  spoke  Por- 
tuguese; 2.  a native  of  Por- 
tugal; as,  the  father  of  Pedro 
II  was  a Portuguese. 
pred'a  to  ry,  living  by  prey- 
ing on  others;  as,  the  tiger  is 
a predatory  animal, 
pre  serve  (pre  zurv'),  1.  to 
keep  from  injury;  to  save;  2. 
to  keep  fruit  or  vegetables 
from  spoiling  by  canning, 
pickling,  cooking  with  sugar, 
or  the  like. 

press,  1.  to  squeeze  or  bear 
down  upon;  as,  to  press  juice 
from  fruit;  2.  to  smooth  or 
shape  by  pressure;  as,  he 
pressed  his  clothes;  3.  a ma- 
chine which  presses  or  stamps 
anything;  as,  the  printing 
press;  4.  articles  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  or  those  who 
write  articles  for  them;  as,  the 
press  tells  us  we  must  fight, 
pre  tend',  to  make  believe; 
as,  when  it  hears  a hunter,  the 
opossum  sometimes  pretends 
to  be  dead. 


region 

prof'it,  gain  in  money;  as,  a 
profit  in  the  chicken  business. 

proj  ect  (proj'ekt),  a design, 
a plan;  as,  Terry  talked  over 
his  project  with  Jay. 

pro  tec  tion  (pro  tek'shun), 
that  which  keeps  safe;  a 
shelter  or  defense;  as,  trees 
are  a protection  to  birds. 

prowl'er,  one  who  roams  over 
fields,  woods,  etc.  for  prey; 
as,  the  opossum  is  a night 
prowler. 

puz'zled,  confused  or  bewil- 
dered; as,  the  Duke  was 
puzzled  about  Lassie’s  running 
away. 

0 

quar'ter,  1.  one  fourth  of  a 
dollar,  or  25  cents;  2.  one 
fourth  of  anything;  as,  a 
quarter  of  a pie;  3.  a special 
place;  as,  mule  deer  move  to 
winter  quarters  in  the  late 
fall  of  the  year. 

que  bra  cho  (ka  bra'ko),  a 
certain  hardwood  tree  of 
South  America  producing  red 
coloring  matter  used  as  a 
dye  in  tanning  leather. 

R 

re  al  ize  (re'al  iz),  to  see  clear- 
ly; to  understand;  as,  he 
realized  his  mistake. 

rec  og  nize  (rek'og  niz),  to 
recall  as  having  known  be- 
fore; as,  Beauty  recognized 
Old  Scarface. 

ref  u gees  (ref'u  jees),  people 
who  flee  from  a country  for 
safety;  as,  refugees  came  to 
America  during  the  war. 

re'gion,  a large  section  of 
land  or  space;  a country  or 
part  of  a country;  as,  South 
America  has  several  mining 
regions. 
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reptile 

rep  tile  (rep'til),  any  of  a 

class  of  cold-blooded,  air- 
breathing,  scaly  animals,  usu- 
ally egg-laying,  such  as  snakes, 
lizards,  and  turtles, 
res  cue  (res'ku),  to  deliver 

from  danger;  as,  the  police 
rescued  the  kidnapped  boy. 
re  spon  si  bil'i  ty,  a duty  or 
charge;  as,  this  work  is  your 
responsibility. 

re  stocked',  provided  new 
stock  for;  as,  we  have  re- 
stocked the  streams  with  fish, 
rock,  1.  a large  stone;  as,  the 
slope  had  rocks  and  tall  trees; 

2.  to  move  to  and  fro;  as,  the 
chair  rocked  in  the  wind. 

S 

saw,  1.  viewed  with  the  eyes; 
as,  he  saw  the  boy;  2.  a cut- 
ting tool  with  a thin,  toothed 
blade;  as,  the  saw  was  sharp; 

3.  the  act  of  cutting  with  a 
saw;  as,  he  sawed  the  wood 
for  the  stove. 

scarce,  not  common;  rarely 
seen;  as,  real  pearls  are  scarce. 
scavenger  (skav'en jer),  an 
animal,  bird,  or  fish  that  eats 
refuse  or  waste  matter;  as, 
the  gull  is  a scavenger. 
scent,  the  sense  of  smell;  as, 
the  dog  has  a keen  scent. 
scrap,  1.  a small  piece  cut  or 
broken  off;  as,  a scrap  of 
cloth;  2.  discarded  metal  of 
any  kind;  as,  children  gathered 
scrap  for  Uncle  Sam. 
sharp,  1.  having  a very  thin, 
fine  edge;  as,  a sharp  knife; 
2.  ending  in  a fine  point;  as,  a 
sharp  needle;  3.  sour;  as,  a 
sharp  taste;  4.  shrill;  as,  a 
sharp  voice. 

shed,  1.  a small  building  used 
for  sheltering  animals  or  stor- 
ing supplies;  as,  Father  puts 


surround 

his  tools  in  the  shed;  2.  to 
throw  away;  to  let  fall;  as, 
birds  shed  their  feathers, 
shel'ter,  something  which 
protects;  as,  Joe  found  shelter 
under  a huge  rock, 
shoul'der,  1.  a part  of  the 
human  body  where  the  arms 
join  the  trunk  of  the  body;  as, 
the  boy  had  square  shoulders; 
2.  that  which  resembles  a 
shoulder  in  form;  as,  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
shy,  1.  easily  frightened;  tim- 
id; as,  the  fawn  was  shy;  2.  to 
make  a sudden  start;  as,  the 
noise  made  the  horse  shy 
away  from  the  road, 
slam,  to  shut  noisily;  as,  to 
slam  a door. 

smart,  1.  bright  or  clever;  as, 
the  egret  was  smart  enough  to 
break  the  clam  shell;  2.  to 
feel  or  cause  a stinging  pain; 
as,  a bum  smarts. 
step,  1.  to  walk;  as,  to  step 
across  the  street;  2.  a tread 
in  a stairway;  as,  there  were 
six  steps  up  to  the  house, 
stoop,  1.  to  bend  down  and 
(usually)  forward;  as,  the 
man  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
child;  2.  to  do  something  be- 
low one’s  dignity;  as,  the 
woman  would  not  stoop  to 
tell  a he;  3.  a small  porch;  as, 
the  stoop  on  the  house, 
strain,  1.  to  make  great  ef- 
fort; as,  he  strained  to  move 
the  heavy  load;  2.  a heavy 
exertion;  as,  the  glass  stood 
the  strain  of  the  elephant’s 
weight;  3.  to  put  through  a 
sieve;  as,  to  strain  milk, 
strong,  1.  powerful;  as,  a 
strong  horse;  2.  firm;  as,  a 
strong  piece  of  lumber, 
sur  round',  to  enclose  on  all 
sides;  as,  to  surround  by  water. 
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switch 


wrench 


switch  (swich),  1.  a thin  twig 
or  rod  that  is  not  stiff;  as,  he 
cut  a switch  from  the  tree;  2. 
to  move  cars  to  another  track; 
as,  the  brakeman  switched  the 
cars. 

T 

ti'ny,  very  small;  wee;  as,  a 
tiny  bit  of  seasoning. 

Ti  ti  ca'ca,  a lake  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru. 

ti'tle,  1.  the  name  of  a book,  a 
piece  of  music,  or  the  like;  as, 
what  is  the  title  of  this  story? 
2.  a name  of  distinction  or 
rank;  as,  he  had  the  title  of 
Lord;  3.  a legal  right  to  prop- 
erty; as,  he  has  a title  to  his 
farm. 

trail,  1.  to  hunt  or  follow  by 
tracking;  as,  the  hunters  trail 
the  bear;  2.  a footpath  through 
a wilderness;  as,  the  boys  cut 
a trail  through  the  woods;  3. 
anything  drawn  out  in  the 
wake  of  something;  as,  a trail 
of  dust  followed  the  car. 

train,  1.  a connected  line  of 
railroad  cars;  as,  there  were 
fifteen  cars  in  the  freight 
train;  2.  to  teach  to  perform 
. certain  acts;  as,  he  trains  seals 
for  the  circus;  3.  part  of  a 
dress;  as,  the  train  of  the 
queen’s  dress  trailed  behind 
her. 

trans  par'ent,  so  clear  or 
thin  that  one  can  see  through 
it;  as,  transparent  glass  or 
Cellophane. 

trans  port',  1.  to  carry  from 
one  place  to  another;  as,  to 
transport  goods;  2.  (trans'- 
port),  a means  of  conveyance, 
especially  a vessel  for  moving 
troops,  stores,  and  the  like; 
as,  the  soldiers  sailed  on  the 
transport. 


trem'ble,  to  shake  from  fear 
or  cold;  as,  the  fawn  trembled 
in  the  cold  weather. 

trip,  1.  to  run  or  step  lightly; 
as,  he  tripped  to  the  music;  2. 
a journey;  as,  Mother  came 
back  from  a trip. 

U 

un  ex  pect  ed  (un  eks  pek'ted), 
not  looked  for. 

y 

val'u  a ble,  costly,  or  worth  a 
good  price;  as,  a valuable 
jewel. 

var  i ous,  of  many  different 
sorts  or  kinds;  as,  the  various 
climates  of  Brazil. 

W 

waste,  1.  discarded  materials; 
as,  waste  paper;  2.  useless  or 
unused  land;  as,  the  plane 
flew  over  a desert  waste;  3.  to 
spend  needlessly;  as,  he 
wastes  his  money. 

wheel,  a round  or  circular 
frame  which  turns  on  an 
axle;  as,  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  turn  over  and  over; 
2.  to  turn  as  if  on  an  axle;  as, 
the  horse  wheeled  around  and 
faced  the  wolf. 

whim'per,  to  cry  in  a low, 
whining  voice;  as,  Lassie 
whimpered  as  she  swam  in  the 
strong  current. 

wrap,  1.  to  roll  or  fold  around 
something;  as,  wrap  the  Cello- 
phane around  the  candy;  2. 
outer  garment;  as,  Mother 
wore  a warm  wrap. 

wrench  (rench),  1.  to  twist 
or  pull  sideways;  as,  she 
wrenched  her  ankle;  2.  a 
small  tool  used  for  grasping 
and  turning  screws,  bolts, 
and  the  like;  as,  he  used  a 
wrench  to  turn  the  handle. 
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Vocabulary  List 


Looking  Forward  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a basic  reading  pro- 
gram at  the  fifth  grade  level.  This  reader  repeats  the  words  of  the  preceding 
books  of  the  Easy  Growth  in  Reading  Series  with  the  exception  of  some 
proper  nouns,  some  foreign  words,  and  a few  words  used  for  special  sound 
effects. 

There  are  924  words  introduced  in  this  fifth  reader.  Not  more  than  five 
new  words  appear  on  any  page.  The  word  form  here  given  is  the  one  in 
which  the  word  appears  for  the  first  time.  Variants  of  these  forms  are  not 
counted  as  new  words. 


Unit  One 

1. 

2.  blind 
leash 
collie 
shepherd 

3.  Navy 
memory 
obedience 
traits 

4.  Doberman 

pinscher 

intelligent 

aggressive 

keen 

5.  o’clock 
cottage 

6.  Yorkshire 
coal 

rich 

7.  Duke 
Rudling 
sale 
price 

8.  puzzled 
firmly 
slammed 
stared 

9.  wiped 
worth 

10.  kennels 
Priscilla 
golden 

11.  peered 
clapped 
Hynes 
spoiled 

12.  forth 
breeze 
deep 
raced 


13.  anxious 
glanced 

14.  pleaded 
master 

15. 

16.  paused 
slipped 
noose 
settled 

17.  faithful 
wife 

18.  husband 
estate 
pressed 
fingers 

19.  ought 
direction 
clawed 

20.  leaped 

21.  expected 
lad 

entered 

22.  yelled 
moors 
shelter 

23. 

24.  Scotland 
brushed 

25.  sir 
fixed 
exercise 

26.  jerk 
dashed 

27.  wide 
loping 

28.  thousand 
grabbed 

29.  rushed 
attack 
fifth 
suffer 


30.  killed 
thorn 
limped 

31.  painfully 
dead 

32.  autumn 
whimpered 
current 
dragged 

33.  weak 
peace 
strength 

34. 

35.  disappointed 
silently 
rather 

36.  half 
staggering 
bundle 

37.  spoon 
wrap 

38.  costly 
lap 

stroked 

throat 

39.  continued 

40.  realized 
automobile 
job 

41.  pay 

42.  scarce 

43. 

44.  describe 
add 

distance 

45.  groups 

46.  ancestors 
bury 
habit 

47.  soap 
clear 
condition 
fresh 


48.  valuable 
flock 
grip 

harming 

49.  size 
chest 

50.  responsibility 
necessary 

51.  guide 
edge 
strapped 
signaling 

52. instead 
fit 

duty 

criminals 

53.  gunfire 
guard 

54.  during 
messengers 
container 
regularly 

55.  correctly 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

Unit  Two 

61. 

62.  swamplands 

63.  affected 
appearance 

64.  wheat 
grains 
insects 
drained 

65.  decreased 
acres 
refuges 
national 
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66.  orphan 
fawn 
valley 
scar 

67.  doe 
trembled 
aspen 
grove 

68.  gunpowder 
coyotes 
eagles 
mesa 

69.  slope 
tender 
barbs 
bulls 

70. 

71.  Muley 
sight 
cedar 
shy 

72.  gray 
nervous 

73.  pine 
lynx 

remaining 

74.  motionless 
failed 

75.  migrate 
quarters 
gathering 
avoiding 

76.  cradle 
instinct 
ugly 

77.  grinned 
intended 
spot 

78.  recognized 
actress 
stretched 
gracefully 

79. 

80.  calmly 
distress 

81.  heights 

82.  accident 
colt 

charged 

83. 

84.  injured 

85.  worst 
death 

86.  nature 
escape 


87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91.  struggle 
predatory 
hawks 
balance 

92.  increase 
completely 
destroyed 

93.  crops 

94.  formed 
storms 
loss 

95. 

96.  choice 
pests 

97.  gulls 
oil 

98.  snakes 
disease 

99.  laws 
cripple 

100.  scavengers 
waste 
refuse 

101.  weeds 
borers 
waxwing 
codling  moth 

102.  swiftly 
darts 
prey 
soar 

103.  quail 
partridge 
grouse 
pheasant 

104.  hatcheries 
established 
permit 
treaties 

105.  shocks 
rows 

106. 

107.  syllables 
prevented 
neighborhood 

108.  camouflaged 

109.  whirred 
creatures 
arrange 

110.  skill 


111.  courage 

resourceful- 

ness 


.131.  penny 

apartment 

community 


situation 

plantation 

112.  pretend 
mad 
opossum 
hiss 

113.  outwitted 
native 
hogs 

114.  hound 

115.  healing 

116.  effort 
thus 
smartest 
egret 

117.  sea 
clam 

118.  conservation 
restocked 

119. 

120. 

Unit  Three 

121. 

122.  quantities 
consumed 

123.  perishable 
decay 
method 
preserving 

124.  transportation 
modern 
possible 

125.  machinery 
combine 
threshes 
labor 

126.  connected 
generating 
dynamo 
power 

127.  Broad  Acres 
Terry 
Dunham 

128.  sandwiches 

129.  Jay 
furniture 
poultry 


4-H  Club 

132.  agent 
health 
forsaken 

133.  match 
barrel 
prime 
pump 

134.  lamps 
shelf 
kerosene 
cellar 

135.  furnace 
flapping 
surrounding 
probably 

136.  dishes 
pails 
Jane 
Wales 

137.  coil 
gasoline 
tank 

138.  perfectly 
sink 
faucets 

139.  partnership 
hire 

140.  curtains 
projects 
dairy 

cultivation 

141.  member 

142.  earns 

143.  hammers 
screw 

144.  salute 
pledge 
loyalty 
service 

145.  implements 
exchanged 
fuse 

flashlight 

146.  brooder 
refrigerator 
suggested 
hesitated 

147.  twelve 

148.  dollars 


149. 


130. 


150. 


151. 

152. 

153. 


154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 


158. 


159. 

160. 


161. 

162. 


hook 
figure 
sockets 
profit  , 


tightly 

instantly 

brilliant 

glow 

ceiling 

flood 

promised 

hardware 

dim 

lantern 

ablaze 

bewildered 

gazed 

qualities 

dissatisfied 


174. 


175. 


176. 

177. 

178. 


179. 

180. 


insulated 

cork 

freezing 

moisture 

checked 

odors 

absorb 

salt 

prefixes 

suffixes 

example 


181 

182 

183 


184, 


convenient 
entertainment 
mail  185< 

tractor 


163.  steel 


section 


164. 

165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 

170. 


171. 

172. 

173. 


186. 


187. 


record 
temperature 
soybeans 
beets 
flour 
juice 

miXed  1 QQ 

nourishing 

salad 


cane 

mill 


190, 


magic 
separators 
filtered 
receiving 
shed 

pasteurized 
bacteria 
type 
location 
require 
peas  194 

strained 

information  195 


191. 


192. 


193. 


Unit  Four 
miracles 
inventions 
spun 
thread 
cotton 
plastics 
molded 
corncobs 
ingredients 
, petroleum 
shatterproof 
transparent 
, alarm 
comb 
articles 
. liquid 
steam 
, MacLeod 
Angie 
borrow 
. attend 
knife 
blades 
. foundry 
melted 
future 
attention 
scrap 
metals 
cannon 
shivered 
Holmes 
Bragg 
explode 
least 
nickel 


196.  foreman 
Scotch 
double 
cents 

197.  experiment 

198.  chapter 
expansion 
contraction 

199.  expands 
eleventh 

200.  grinding 
dripping 

201. inch 

202.  beneath 
blizzard 

203. 

204.  stumbled 

205. 

206.  desk 

207.  simple 
boss 

determined 

208. 

209. 

210.  manufac- 

turing 

211. 

212.  rayon 
fibers 
aralac 

213.  soured 
crumbs 
curds 
casein 

214.  tons 

215. 

216.  lens 
sponge 
twisted 
marbles 

217.  sheet 
magician 

218. 

219.  pencils 
plywood 
PT  boats 
veneer 

220.  slice 
fuselage 

221.  pressure 
subheads 

222.  possessed 

223.  Cellophane 
filmlike 
spruce 


224. 

225.  dustproof 

226.  recently 
mixture 
soup 
soysage 

227.  explosives 
substitutes 

228.  mystery 
button 
fountain 
turrets 
bombers 

229.  rods 
tubes 
paste 

230. 

231. 

232.  discuss 
Unit  Five 

233. 

234.  invitation 

235.  central 
either 
coast 
Brazil 
Argentina 

236.  fertile 
minerals 
tropical 

237.  Andes 

238.  Incas 
civilized 
Portuguese 
temples 
gods 

239.  explorers 
potatoes 
tomatoes 
tobacco 
chocolate 

240.  printing 

241.  Yama 
llama 
Cusi 
Peru 
hummed 

242.  precious 
yarn 
tassels 
Puno 

wheelbarrow 
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243.  alpacas 
sheared 
fleece 
dyed 
extra 

244.  beg 
burden 

245.  offends 
dignified 

246.  pampas 
loom 
pipes 
emperor 
pure 

247.  grandsire 
sacred 
images 
dared 
forbidden 

248.  yawning 
Cuzco 

249.  Heya 

250. 

251.  stubborn 
laden 

252.  Titicaca 
skirts 
turquoise 
violet 
sandals 

253.  cup 
balsas 

254. 

255.  soaked 
reeds 

256. 

257.  adz 
dignity 
spat 

258.  chew 
cud 
disturb 
spirits 
desire 

259.  frame 

260. 

261. 

262.  title 
defend 

263.  Rubio 

264.  Leon 
Buenos  Aires 

265.  Europe 
eucalyptus 
thief 


266.  experienced 

267. 

268.  stiff 
breathless 
disgusted 

269.  freight 
urged 

270.  neigh 
Ramon 

271.  mistake 
bars 

272.  rules 

273.  fondled 

274. 

275.  coffee 
Emerito 
poured 
ladder 

276.  finca 
Columbian 
Cali 

earthquake 

277.  avalanche 
Don  Ernesto 

278.  pulpadora 
peels 

279. 

280.  steep 
blossoms 
trays 

281. 

282. 

283. 

284. 

285.  mentioned 

286.  Bolivia 
Ecuador 
Chile 
millions 
poetry 

287.  Texas 
various 
Peruvians 
Negroes 
copper 

288.  Simon  . 
Bolivar 
coins 
stamps 
general 

289.  Liberator 
Washington 

290.  hero 

San  Martin 
extend 


291.  capital 

292.  exports 
linseed 

293.  quebracho 
extract 
tanning 
boiled 

294.  Portugal 
exposition 
Philadelphia 
judges 

295. 

296.  attractions 
speech 
regions 

297.  furnish 
diamonds 

298. 

299. 

300.  barriers 
Unit  Six 

301. 

302. 

303.  helicopter 
glider 

304.  center 
route 

305.  arc 
globe 
continent 

306. 

307.  trace 
Indies 
bridges 

308.  labeled 

309.  Hong  Kong 
Prue 

310.  hull 
Clipper 
gangplank 
propellers 
whirled 

311.  Dan 

312.  compartment 
lounge 
decks 

instruments 

313.  berths 
buckling 
waists 
skimmed 

314.  introduced 
Beebles 
stooped 


315.  Manila 
nine 

throbbing 

tone 

cruising 

316.  rack 
horizon 
flaming 

•317.  supports 
cushions 
mattresses 
Honolulu 
divided 

318.  boundary 
Hawaiian 
peak 
Oahu 

319.  view 
beach 
surf 
tilted 

320.  leveled 
bumped 

321.  Aloha 
Lani 
leis 

symbol 

foreign 

322.  Midway 
reef 
coral 
foaming 
lagoon 

323.  shrill 
dotted 
moaning 

324.  International 
Date 

imaginary 

325.  Pacific 
dessert 

326.  rescue 
schooner 
cruelly 

327. 

328. 

329.  Guam 

330.  dazzling 
plateau 
beyond 
bay 

331.  buffaloes 
Philippine 
Luzon 
tugboats 
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332.  misty 
thrilled 

333. 

334.  kiss 
hug 

335. 

336.  resorts 

337.  reptiles 
stubby 

338.  fuel 
narrow 
aviators 
explanation 

339.  lever 
pedals 
rotor 
vertically 
hover 

340.  emergency 
brake 
neutral 
space 
compared 

341.  areas 

342.  spraying 
patrol 
observation 
operated 

343.  include 
tow 

344.  released 
regulates 
ailerons 

345. 

346. 

347.  Barry 
Hamlin 
appointment 

348.  errands 
sweep 
praise 

349.  Faris 
Steve 
Cline 
Hooper 

350.  Kelso 
Spokane 

351.  appendicitis 
beacons 
entire 

352.  Todd 
spare 


353.  loops 
dives 
helmet 
goggles 
collar 

354.  credentials 
altimeter 

355.  altitude 
blurred 
blood 

356.  thunder 

357. 

358.  assembly 
clattered 

359. 

360.  confidence 
crash 

361.  descent 
wreck 

362. 

363.  demonstra- 

tion 

gear 

364.  warn 

365.  rate 

366.  jacket 
chunks 

367. 

368.  model 
wrench 
parachute 

369.  N-strut 
bitterly 

370.  senior 

371. 

372. 

Unit  Seven 

373. 

374. 

375.  religions 
literature 
customs 
folk 

376.  Tadek 
frost 
pattern 
Aniela 

377.  organ 
crunched 
squeaked 
jingled 
sleigh 


378.  butcher 
steeple 
twinkled 

379.  wafer 
bless 

380.  factory 
ashamed 
Mamusia 
Polish 

381.  pupils 
rent 
Bauer 
Spangled 
Banner 

382.  Cecelia 
Poland 
geography 
Papa 

383.  striped 
peasants 

384.  trimmed 
ribbons 

385. 

386.  gift 

387.  artist 

388. 

389.  practice 

390. 

391. 

392.  violin 
chin 

Thursday 

393. 

394. 

395.  emptied 

396.  staircase 
Pancho 

397.  trudged 

398.  cobbled 
pray 

399.  designs 
scarf 
senora 
bargain 

400.  centavos 
nobles 
colony 

401.  folds 
buzzards 

402.  scraping 

403.  fancy 
lid 

beads 

pearls 

fortune 


404. 

405.  scolding 

406. 

407.  Winthrop 
Magda 
trinkets 

408.  uniforms 
Harry 
Betty 

409.  odd 
braids 
tag 

410.  November 
history 
Pilgrims 
celebrating 

411.  aisle 

412.  recited 
platform 

413.  audience 
treat 
citizens 

414.  principal 
applaud 
Monday 

415.  Hubbard 
Wenatchee 

416.  harvest 
bushels 
Sol 

Hi 

417.  Sally 
Spencer 

418.  Mom 
Andrew 

419.  plate 
adopt 

420.  boughs 
props 

421.  nub 
sprout 

422.  lane 
spell 
debt 

423. 

424.  haul 
beaming 
gratitude 
Seattle 

425. 

426.  slyly 

427. 
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